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At  the  pmcnt  time,  whan  so  many  of  the  fomsio 
in  the  hour  of  Nature's  extremity,  depend  solely  upon 
the  skill  and  practical  experience  of  the  Midwife,  m 
regard  every  attempt  to  assist  the  female  aocouehcai 
Ie  her  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous  operation,  as 
a blessing  conferred  upon  society. 

This  treatise  enters  fully  into  every  department  of 
Midwifery  ; and  lays  down  excellent  rules,  and  propo- 
ses valuable  suggestions  for  Iho  guidance  of  the  fern  ala 
operator,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  not  only  redound 
*v-  the  credit  of  the  practitioner,  but  will  be  of  imaaoru* 
henedt  to  those  operated  upon.  Another  valuable  fea- 
ture of  this  work  is,  that  it  contains  Important  <Uno« 
Mens  for  the  guidance  of  child-hearing  women  during 
the  time  of  their  pregnancy  : bow  they  should  conduct 
themselves  with  regard  to  regimen,  medical  treatment, 
and  other  matters,  each  month,  until  the  time  of  their 
delivery.  In  short,  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
counsel  and  .advice  given  la  Uie  Experienced  Kldwiffc 
be  strictly  adhered  to  by  ell  parties  interested  tbarwia, 
the  travail  in  child-birth,  Instead  of  being  many  tta-ec 
flifiicTllt  and  dangerous,  Will  be  safo,  speedy,  ad  d eot> 
p&ratively  easy. 
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ARISTOTLE’S  WORKS. 


THE  MASTER-PIECE. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  STATS 

CONSIDERED. 

The  Rubject  of  Matrimony  is  one  of  deej. 
interest  to  both  sexes  ; and  it  behoves  every 
one  before  marriage  to  study  it  with  the  most 
serious  attention,  and  ponder  over  it  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  acquire  a full  knowledge  of  its 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  enjoyments.  It  is 
an  attractive  subject  to  both  male  and  female, 
except  those  who  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
Malthus  ; and  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt  and  scorn  by  the 
generality  of  young  people.  Celibacy  is 
regarded  now  with  different  views  from  that 
with  which  it  used  to  be  some  centuries  back  ; 
and  this  change  is  perceptible  in  some  portions 
of  the  Romish  church.  The  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  is  not  now  insisted  on  with  that 
strictness  which  was  the  case  in  former  times. 
Marriage  is  considered  the  legitimate  and  proper 
order  of  things  : husband  and  wife  the  relative 
condition  of  male  and  female,  and  celibacy 
ought  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided. 
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H is  our  Intention  to  examine  the  subject  is 
rc?gsrd  to  the  prejudicial  influence  which  arises 
frfcm  the  false  steps  which  are  often  taken  in 
matrimonial  alliances  : the  original  appointment 
of  marriage  ; and  the  happy  state  of  matrimony 
when  in  strict  accordance  with  that  which  was 
eriginaliy  appointed  ; with  other  subjects  con- 
cocted with  Love  and  Marriage. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ffALUfi  8TEPB  IN  MATRIMONIAL  ALLIANGE8, 

When  we  peruse  the  yearly  returns  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Registrar  General  of  the  mar” 
stages  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  country, 
w«  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  many  false  slope 
which  have  been  taken  by  both  males  and  females, 
even  in  one  year.  Parties  joined  together  of  the 
most  unequal  ages— May  and  December— plainly 
declare  that  there  are  other  motives  actuating 
the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  step  taken,  than  the 
one  that  should  always  be  predominant  at  the 
hymeneal  altar. 

Another  list  In  the  Registrar’s  Return  will 
show  as  what  numbers  enter  the  marriage  state 
Song  before  they  have  come  to  the  age  of  matu- 
rity, In  Oriental  countries  the  custom  is  to  marry 
at  an  early  age  ; but  there  the  climate,  it  is  said, 
haa  an  influence  on  the  human  frame  which  ear- 
lier developed  the  state  of  puberty  than  is  the 
case  in  our  own  northern  ciime  ; and  that  in  those 
oountries  human  decay  commences  earlier  than  it 
dees  in  Europe,  Still  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
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early  marriages  even  in  hot  climates,  are  injndi- 
dous.  We  are  not  advocating  marriages  taking 
place  between  the  sexes  when  the  vigour  ana 
stamina  have  begun  to  decay ; on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  say,  that  early  marriages  are  preferable 
feo  those  contracted  when  the  bloom  of  youth  hcs 
passed  away.  But  when  those  are  joined  togs* 
fcher  who  are  not  physiologically  prepared  for  the 
requirements  and  enjoyments  of  the  matrimonial 
state,  they  attempt  that  for  which  nature  has  cot 
fitted  them,  and  Impair  their  physical  organs, 
debilitate  their  vital  powers,  and  exhaust  thdr 
strength.  We  would,  therefore,  caution  our 
readers  not  to  marry  too  young. 

Another  false  step  taken  by  those  who  enter 
the  marriage  state  is  one  that  requires  great  dis- 
crimination and  judgment  to  avoid  : we  allude  to 
the  bodily  or  mental  disqualification  of  the  one  or 
the  other  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  that  state. 
What  misery  has  been  experienced  by  thousands 
for  want  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  each  other 
bodily  and  mentally  before  the  knot  was  tied* 
The  Divorce  Court  has  been,  and  is.  crowded 
with  applicants  for  redress,  who  are  the  victims 
of  their  own  folly,  and  who  rushed  Into  the  con- 
nubial state  without  having  a clear  and  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other’s  qualifications  for 
rendering  the  marriage  state  one  of  enjoyment. 

Again,  much  misery  is  often  productive  of  the 
want  of  a thorough  knowledge  oi  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  each  other  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  marriage.  The  lover  finds  in  the  object 
adored,  all  perfection  ; and  neglects  to  view  tUa 
object  in  its  true  light,  until  the  irrevocable  vow 
Is  uttered,  and  waddeu  life  reveals  the  tmwhoio- 
some  truth  that  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
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the  oi'o,  or  the  other,  or  both,  are  of  Bach  a ns- 
tiuo  as  to  render  the  domestic  hearth  any  thing 
but  pleasant 

Again,  a common  error  committed  by  tko&s 
wishing  to  enter  the  marriage  state,  Is  that  of 
being  dazzled  and  decoyed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
object  sought  The  beauty  of  th8  face  is  not 
among  women  one  os  universal  agreement,  as  fg 
generally  supposed.  Voltaire  has  3uid,  “Asks 
toad  what  Ls  handsome,  and  he  will  answer,  ‘ My 
mate,  with  his  big  eyes  and  slimy  skin.’”  The 
aegro’s  type  of  beauty,  no  doubt,  consists  in  a 
blackness  equal  to  Ins  own  ; but  is  there  no  spe- 
cific and  positive  state  of  perfection,  regularity, 
harmony,  organization,  in  each  species  f Bare 
B.ot  all  their  ideas  of  beauty,  independent  of  the 
preferences  or  prepossessions  of  others  ? The 
face  of  a woman  is  a mirror  of  the  affections  ot 
her  soul,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  but  the 
fact  has  not  yet  been  promulgated,  that  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  a face  indicate  a particular 
species  of  affection. 

Again,  an  error  frequently  committed  by  tho^e 
anxious  to  enter  tho  matrimonial  life  is  that  of 
seeking  for  wealth,  not  the  true  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness.  Alas  ! what  numbers  have 
made  fatal  shipwreck  by  being  dashed  to  pieces, 
like  Sinbad,  on  this  loadstone  rock  1 The  man 
that  wishes  to  hud  the  true  enjoyment  of  mani- 
ed  life  should  not  look  for  a large  dower  along 
with  the  partner  of  bis  life,  but  for  & woman  of  a 
virtuous,  well-educated,  and  amiable  disposition, 
finch  a partner  will  be  o!  more  value  than  all  the 
gold  that  has  been  discovered  in  California,  Aus- 
tralia, mud  all  tbe  other  Ei  Dorados  yet  heard 
o£  But  although  the  lover  should  not  be  act  oat 
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eS  by  an  Inordinate  craving  after  wealth,  stSB 
there  should  be  a due  foresight  exercised  to  pro- 
w2d®  for  a proper  maintenance  before  entering 
. the  marriage  state.  Many  couples  get  united  to- 
gether before  thoy  have  provided  a nome  of  thefc? 
own  wherein  to  dwell,  ana  are  therefore  compaM 
fcc  be  dependent  upon  others,  for  a habitation. 
This  is  a sad  state  of  tilings  ; and  has  frequently 
the  cause  of  embittering  the  married  life  of 
lhc-65  who  would  otherwise  have  enjojed  much  of 


its  sweets.  ...  . 

Again,  another  error  winch  U often  committed 
by  those  entering  the  married  state,  is  that  of  an. 
utter  disregard  for  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of 
each  other.  For  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the 
unity  of  feeling  on  this  subject  much  unhappiness 
h&s  been  experienced  by  husband  and  wife.  Th® 
fcosbabd,  perhaps,  has  a taste  for  a particular  class 
Of  literature,  and  takes  a delight  in  perusing  his 
favourite  authors,  whilst  the  wife  takes  a plea- 
sure in  reading  works  of  quite  a different  de- 
scription altogether,  and  persists  in  mamtaining 
her  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  ol  lier  hus- 
band, hence  unpleasant  bickerings  and  recrimi- 
nations take  place.  And  as  their  tastes  dir&gre® 
In  regard  to  the  food  for  the  mind,  bo  also  they 
disagree  In  regard  to  the  food  for  the  body.  What 
she  likes,  he  dislikes,  and  what  he  likes,  she  dis- 
iiksa.  It  behoves  every  one,  entering  the  matri- 
monial state  to  have  a perfect,  understanding 
sad  a reciprocity  In  taste  and  Inclination  with 


sach  other. 

Again,  another  error  into  which  many  fall  who 
Kw  entering  the  wedded  life,  Is  a departure  from 
that  candour  and  uprightness  which  ought  to  gov- 
ern and  actuate  mankind  In  every  transaction  of 
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daily  life  but  more  especially  In  the  impornn 
on®  now  under  consideration.  What  lamentable 
eonsequencos  have  resulted  from  the  deception 
and  subterfuge  which  havs  been  practised  bybotfe 
mal©  and  female,  when  about  to  be  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock ! The  man 
who  would  deceive  the  partner  whom  he  vows  to 
cherish  and  comfort)  }r  the  woman  who  would 
practice  deception  on  him  whom  she  vows  to 
honour  and  obey,  deserve  to  taste  the  bitter  fruit 
ti  their  own  sin  and  folly.  It  should  ever  b» 
known  by  those  who  are  about  to  become  man 
Mid  wife,  that  every  matter  which  they  are  ar.a« 
ioua  to  conceal  before  marriage,  will,  very  proba- 
cy, be  disclosed  at  one  time  or  another ; and  per- 
haps disclosed  in  such  a way  so  as  to  make  the 
secret  appear  of  tea  times  more  importance  than 
it  really  w.  Unbosom  every  secret,  confide  in 
each  other  ; and  be  assured  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence,  a clear  conscience,  truth, 
and  uprightness  will  comfort  and  sustain  you  lu 
every  trouble. 


‘ CHAPTER  II 

SHS!  ORIGINAL  APPOINTMENT  OP  HARSJASS, 

The  Author  of  our  being,  when  he  formed  the 
&rst  pair  of  human  beings,  left  them  not  to  this 
s&^re  instincts  of  nature,  as  he  did  in  tho  case  of 
the  inferior  animais  ; but  for  them  he  especially 
instituted  the  contract  of  marriage  ; so  that  mar- 
riage is  a divine  appointment.  At  the  Airnigh- 
tf& command  the  watorc  brought  forth  in  abun* 
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Sauce ; myriads  of  fishes  swam  In  the  sea ; la- 
aumerabls  birds  of  every  description  winged  theft 
iray  in  the  firmament ; animals  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  gigantic  elephant  to  the  smallest  creature  Im- 
aginable, wandered  up  and  down  on  the  earth, 
and  every  kind  of  creeping  thing  ; the  largest  et 
the  feathered  tribe  built  nests  on  the  inaccessible 
cliffs ; the  lion  and  the  tiger,  with  other  ferocious 
beasts,  prowled  the  forests  ; cattle  and  aheep  ami 
the  mild  animals  cropped  the  harbago  : the  dove 
chose  her  mate ; the  nightingale  warbled  her  song; 
the  small  insects,  to  which  the  leaf  was  a world, 
and  the  minute  animalcule,  whose  universe  wag  a 
water-drop — all  were  formed  by  the  Almighty— 
and  He  commanded  that  they  were  to  “Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  in  the  earth.” 

It  was  different,  however,  with  regard  to  tht 
human  family.  As  the  members  of  that  family 
were  formed  with  an  elaboration  not  displayed  te 
other  departments  of  creation,  as  their  structure 
was  different  from  that  of  any  other  creators,  a# 
man  was  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
-3od  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  as  Utt 
woman  was  made  from  a portion  of  the  m&n — 
hone  of  his  bone,  arid  flesh  of  his  flesh,— cocse- 
ouantly  there  was  a difference  in  the  way  in  which 
'.hey  were  directed  to  fulfil  the  jpreat  purpose  of 
their  creation,  namely,  to  replenish  the  earth. 

The  Almighty  declared  that  it  was  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alono,  therefore  woman  was  form- 
ad  for  an  helpmeet  for  iiim.  Throughout  the 
truing  earth,  the  blue  expanse,  ana  the  deep 
water,  there  was  not  a creature  but  what  bad 
found  a mate ; ouz.’  first  parent  stood  alone, 
Without  the  society  of  one  bearing  his  nature— 
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hehts&  from  the  company  of  one  with  whom  h$. 
®ould  hold  converse.  and  who  conld  share  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  happy  sphere  in  which  be  was 
at  first  placed.  The  Great  Creator  made  woman* 
brought  them  together,  and  instituted  maniacs. 
jS^oid  power  and  dominion  over  the  inferior 
srttfttureB  was  given  to  the  woman,  as  that  oxer- 
t&mi  by  the  man  ; and  It  was  not  until  the  dis- 
obedience and  sin  of  our  first  parents,  that  the 
ssdginai  order  of  things  was  changed,  and  that 
anytiiing  was  heard  of  the  subjection  of  Eve  to 
.Adam. 


The  Institution  of  Marriage  was  a wise  and 
judicious  arrangement,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  position  of  the  human  race.  It  was  of 
tha  greatest  consequence  to  man  that  he  should 
fears  a companion,  a friend,  a wife  ; and  for  this 
mrooee  it  was  ordained  that  a man  should  leave 
Ids  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  own 
wife,  and  they  twain  should  be  one  fiesh. 

In  what  emphatic  language  is  the  union  of 
fensband  and  wife  enforced  : if  they  twain  shall 
fee  one  flesh.”  For  the  future  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows  are  to  be  identical.  They  are  not  sepa- 
rate individuals  as  two  male  persona  are  consider- 
#d,  but  male  and  female— wife  and  husband— 
wars.  Mas  ! how  frequently  is  tins  oneness  mar- 
sod  and  broken— a diversity  of  interest  and  feel- 
hhg  appears  to  exist  between  many  married 
©croples,  and  how  often  the  adage  of,  “ a house 
sffvided  against  Itself  cannot  stand,”  is  verified. 
It  would  be  well  if  such  couples  would  oftener 
mmember  the  solemn  Injunction  —vl  they  twain 
1 be  one  flesh,”  It  seems  to  an  observer, 
if  such  couples  ever  loved  one  another,  they 
fevished  and  exhausted  that  lave  in  the  early 
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foys  of  marriage,  and  filled  tip  the  void  hy  ie$!» 
lags  of  enmity  and  strife.  This  ought  not  to  to 
the  8t*t*  of  a domestic  household  ; for  though 
fie  wifr  may  be  possessed  of  the  kev  of  *v®ry 
drawer  and  cupboard  i&the  house  it  "he  does 
sot  possess  the  key  of  her  husband  s heart,  si  0 
la  destitute  of  that  which  is  o{  more  value  to  hey 
than  even'  other  earthly  treasure  The  husband 
inay  be  affectionate,  kind,  and  respectful  to  his 
wito  but  If  she  is  not  identical  wttn  himself,  the 
depository  and  confidante  of  all  his  feelings  and 
aspirations,  there  Is  something  amiss.  It.  Is 
Impossibility  for  married  people  to  love  and  trust 
each  other  too  much,  ana  as  Impossible  for  them 
$0  fool  a strong  and  deep  affection  for  each  othsr, 
fl  they  do  not  consider  their  interests  to  be  iden- 

* steal.  , , , . 

When  Adam  awoke  out  of  tne  deep  sleep  into 

?;hich  he  had  been  cast  by  the  Almighty,  and 
beheldthe  lovely  being  in  hi/*  presence,  ns  waa 
told  by  his  and  her  maker,  that  the  woman  was 
given  to  be  wth  him,  not  given  to  him  ; tor  so 
w?  understand  by  the  words  of  Adam,  when  hs 
would  have  framed  an  excuse  for  hi*  sin— “ Che 
woman  that  thou  gavast  to  be  with  me  ” There- 
fore the  inference  is  plain  that  woman  was  not 
given  to  cnan  to  be  his  slave,  nor  the  victim  o* 

& rjg  caprice  or  violence,  nor  the  plaything  of  sn 
hour,  but  a partner  and  confidante  In  ail  tbsi 
concerned  him  ; the  sharer  of  hw  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, of  his  prosperity  and  adversity.  Woman 
??«18  not  to  be  subjected  to  harsh  and  crvml  treat- 
ment, but  to  be  cherished  and  protected  ; and 
to  be  on  an  equality  in  every  way  with  nan. 
There  is  great  force  and  truth  in  what  wae  n*'> 
ned  by  an  aged  writer — “ Man  and  wife  are  cqj>u- 
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Iy  concerned  fco  avoid  all  offences  fco  each  other 
in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation  ; a -»yery 
little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom  „ and 
the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings 
ol  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  carl  like  the 
locks  of  a new- weaned  boy  ; but  when  by  age 
and  consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  handness 
of  a stem,  and  have  by  the  warm  embraces  of 
the  sun,  and  the  kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth 
their  clusters  they  can  endure  the  storms  of  the 
north,  and  the  loud  noise  of  the  tempest,  and  yet 
never  be  broken." 

Peculiar  scope  is  given  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  heart,  through  the  obliga- 
tions which  belong  to  the  state  of  matrimony. 
The  presence  of  ^or  Lord  and  Saviour  at  a mar- 
riage feast,  and  the  example  of  the  early  Christi- 
ans. give  force  to  the  statement  that  marriage  la 
% dmne  institution.  Marriage  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  ancient  days, 
and  considered  highly  honourable,  whilst  celibacy 
was  discountenanced  by  them. 

Among  the  Jews,  marriage  was  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  and  favour,  and  it  is  said  that  fcha 
early  Christians  would  never  allow  any  one  to 
sustain  the  office  of  a magistrate  except  those 
who  were  married.  Laws  were  made  by  the  Pa- 
gans to  promote  the  institution  of  marriage.  A 
festival  was  instituted  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  at 
which  those  men,  who  were  unmarried,  were  re- 
viled and  scourged  by  the  women,  and  deemed 
unworthy  fco  serve  the  republic^*  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, those  who  had  been  several  times  married 
were  distinguished,  and  received  great  honour 
from  their  fellow  countrymen,  crowns  and  wreaths, 
ttera  placed  on  their  heads,  and  in  their  public 
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rejoicings  they  appeared  with  palms  In  their 
hand*,  signifying  that  they  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  emigre.  It  is 
related  by  Si  Jerome,  that  they  covered  a man 
with  bays,  and  ordered  him  to  accompany  hja 
wife’s  corpse  in  funeral  pomp,  with  a crown  on 
his  head,  and  a palm  branch  in  his  hand.  It  being 
considered  highly  necessary  that  he  should  be 
thus  honoured  and  carried  in  triumph,  seeing  that 
he  had  been  married  twenty  time*,  and  his  wife 

twenty -two.  , . . 

The  marriage  ceremony  being  solemi'ised  m 
accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  early  Cliristian 
Church,  the  veil  fa  Pagan  custom  of  former  times) 
was  preserved,  and  from  this  observance  of  veil- 
ing the  word  nuptials  is  derived.  The  use  of  th« 
ring  was  also  a matter  of  importance  in  the  cere- 
mony ; the  solemn  kiss  was  imparted,  and  the 
practice  of  joining  hands  was  observed  Usually, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  bride  waa 
crowned — occasionally  both  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom — with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  i he  lace 
veil  and  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  which  1h 
now  such  a necessary  adornment  in  bridai 
may  be  traced  to  the  practice  pursued  by  bridal 

parties  in  former  times. 

The  wedding  ring  is  an  emblem  of  many  signi- 
ficant qualifications,  Gold  being  the  noblest  and 
purest,  as  well  as  the  most  enduring— it  is  made 
of  that  metal— Its  circular  form  denotes  that  form 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  of  eternity.  Its  being  entirely 
from  ornament  denotes  the  perfect  simplicity  &nn 
plainness  of  wedded  life.  The  ring  is  put  on  the 
jfe{t  hand  because  of  its  being  nearest  the  heart  j 
and  on  the  fourth  linger  on  account  o!  some  sup- 
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posed  connection  between  that  finger,  more  than 
Che  others,  with  the  seat  of  life.  The  ring  hi  the  ac- 
knowledged pledge  of  the  bestowal  of  authority. 
m in  former  times  the  giving  of  it  was  regard**! 
sa  the  delegation  of  all  the  husband’s  authority, 
and  conferred  upon  the  person  receiving  it,  en- 
tire supremacy  over  every  thing  in  the  husbands 
possession. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  continue  this  chap- 
ter much  farther,  by  attempting  to  pourtray  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  marriage,  and  endeavouring 
to  enforce  the  obligation  of  it  on  &li  who  are  pro- 
per Grtbjects  to  engage  in  it,  but  we  will  no  w close 
the  chapter  by  saying,  that  the  instincts  of  na- 
ture yearn  towards  the  opposite  sex.  We  long  to 
love  and  be  loved.  We  feel  that  within  us  which 
inclines  us  to  seek  the  society  of  the  other  sex  ; 
& monitor  that  warns  us  to  refrain  from  unhal- 
lowed love  : and  a voice  which  invites  us  to  seels 
that  state  of  matrimony,  which  is  sanctioned  by 
human  and  divine  Law. 


. CHAPTER  IIL 

THIS  HAPPY  STATS  OF  MATMMOEfSi 

Without  doubt  the  uniting  of  hearts  in  holy  wed- 
lock Is  of  all  conditions  the  happiest ; for  then  & 
man  has  a second  self  to  whom  he  can  reveal  hfj 
thoughts,  as  well  as  a sweet  companion  in  his 
labours,  toils,  trials,  and  difficulties,  lie  has  one 
la  whose  breast,  as  in  a safe  cabinet,  ho  can  eon- 
Me  h h inmost  secrets,  especially  where  reciprocal 
Is?#  and  inviolable  faith  is  centred  : for  there  no 
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cars,  fear,  jealousy,  mistrust,  or  hatred  can  eve* 
interpose.  For  base  is  the  man  that  hateth  his 
own  flesh!  And  truly  a wife  if  rightly  considered, 
as  Adam  weli  observed,  is  or  ought  tube  esteemed 
of  every  honest  man  as  “ iioue  of  liis  bone,  and 
iksh  of  bis  flesh,”  &c.  Nor  was  it  the  least  cais 
d the  Almighty  to  ordain  so  near  a union,  and 
that  for  two  causes  ; the  hrst,  for  the  mcrec^e  ci 
posterity  ; the  second,  to  restrain  men’s  wander- 
ing desires  and  affections  ; nay,  that  they  might 
be  yet  happier,  when  God  had  joined  them  toge- 
ther, ha  tl  blessed  them,”  as  in  Gen.  ii  An  an- 
cient writer,  contemplating  tills  happy  state,  says, 
iii  the  economy  of  Zenophon,  “ that  the  marriage- 
bed  is  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  but  proftt&bm 
course  of  life,  that  may  be  entered  on  for  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  posterity.  \V  here* 
tore  since  marriage  is  the  most  safe,  and  delightful 
situation  of  man,  he  does  in  no  ways  provide 
amiss  for  his  own  tranquillity  who  enters  into  it, 
esneciafly  when  he  comes  to  maturity  of  years, 

enviable  is  the  state  of  that  man  who  has  fix- 
ed his  choice  upon  a virtuous,  chaste  wife, cen- 
tring her  entire  love  upon  her  husband,  and  sub- 
mitring to  him  as  her  head  and  king,  by  whose 
directions  she  ought  to  steer  in  all  lawiul  course#* 
will  like  a faithful  companion,  share  patiently 
with  Mm  in  all  his  adversities,  run  with  cheer- 
fulness through  ail  difficulties  and  danger's, 
though  ever  so  hazardous,  to  preserve  or  assist 
him  m poverty,  sickness,  or  whatever  misfortune* 
may  befall  him,  acting  according  to  her  duty  in, 
?Ji  things. 

« Marriage,”  says  one  oi  our  most  gilted  poebi 
«—v?no  had  experienced  aome  varieties  of 
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life — “is  a covenant,  the  very  being  whereof  con» 
sistB  not  in  a forced  cohabitation  and  counterfeit 
performance  of  duties,  but  in  unfeigned  love  and 
peace.  Matrimonial  love,  no  doubt,  was  chiefly 
meant,  which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus  p&ru- 
bled  : Love,  if  it  be  not  twin-born,  yet  hath  & 
brother  wondrous  like  him, called  Anteros ; whom, 
while  he  seeks  all  about,  his  chance  is  to  meet 
with  many  false  and  feigning  desires,  that  wan* 
der  singly  up  and  down  in  his  likeness:  by  them, 
in  their  borrowed  garb,  Love  though  not  wholly 
blind,  as  poets  wrong  him,  yet  having  but  one 
3/e — on  being  born  an  archer,  aiming — and  that 
eye  not  the  quickest  in  this  region  here  below— 
which  is  not  Love’s  proper  sphere — partly  out  OS 
the  simplicity  of  crouulity,  which  is  native  to  him, 
often  deceived,  embraces  and  consorte  him  with 
these  obvious  and  suborned  striplings,  as  if  they 
were  her  mother’s  own  sons  ; for  so  he  thinks 
them,  while  they  subtly  keep  themselves  most  on 
his  blind  side  But,  after  a while,  as  the  manner 
fo,  when  soaring  up  into  the  hmh  tower  of  his 
opqueum,  above  the  shadow  ox  the  earth,  ho 
darts  out  the  direct  rays  of  his  then  most  pierc- 
ing eye  sight  upon  the  impostures  and  trim  dis- 
guises that  were  used  with  him,  and  discerns 
that  this  was  oot  his  genuine  brother,  as  he 
tenr.gmed.  lie  has  no  longer  the  power  to  hold 
fellowship  with  such  a personated  male  ; for 
straight  nis  arrows  lose  their  golden  heads,  and 
shed  their  purple  feathers,  nis  silken  braids 
bntwine,  ana  slip  their  knots,  and  that  original 
and  fiery  virtue  given  him  by  fate,  all  on  a sud- 
den goes:  out,  and  leaves  him  undeified'and  de- 
spoiled of  all  his  force  ; till,  finding  Anterc#  at 
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iast,  ha  kindles  end  repairs  the  almost  faded  am- 
munition of  hie  deity,  by  the  reflection  of  a co- 
equal and  homogenlaJ  fire." 

This  is  a deep  and  serious  verity,  showing  os 
that  love  in  marriage  cannot  live  nor  subsist  un- 
less it  be  mutual,  and  where  love  cannot  be, 
there  caD  be  left  of  wedlock  notliing  but  the 
empty  husk  of  an  outside  matrimony,  as  unda- 
Ughttul  and  unpleaaing  to  God,  as  any  other  land 
of  hypocrisy. 

Man  experiences  a feeling  of  want  for  some 
one  to  whom  he  can  unbosom  himself  of  all  his 
secrets,  and  tell  the  longings  and  aspirations  of 
his  heart ; and  who  so  fit  and  proper  to  be  trust- 
ed aa  the  partner  of  his  joys  ana  sorrows,  and  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  ? In  his  boyish  dayB  he  may 
confide  in  some  youthful  companion,  but  a*  he 
verges  towards  manhood,  he  hesitates  to  entrust 
the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  his  equals  in  age,  fear- 
ful of  a betrayal  of  confidence.  Men  are  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  their  inclinations  and  pursuits — 
seeking  wealth,  reputation,  or  pleasure  -in  vari- 
ous ways  ; and  if  you  told  your  dearest  friend  the 
secrets  of  your  heart,  he  would  soon  be  wearied 
with  your  ofiiciousness.  however  much  he  might 
appreciate  your  friendsnip,  and  might  be  anxious 
for  your  success,  but  your  success,  or  even  your 
friendship,  are  not  of  paramount  importance  in 
his  estimation.  V<  jf  nt,  however  is  the 


case  with  a wife. 


conducted  her  to 


the  Rltar,  and  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  her  so 
Umg  as  life  should  last,  she  became  one  with  you 
— ' “ no  more  twain  but  one  flesh.”  To  her  yon 
may  safely  confide  all  your  wishes,  difficulties, 
and  disappointments.  Pleasure  is  all  the  more 
ecstatic  when  there  are  two  to  partake  of  it ; and 
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!y?ryf  blrrden  feelsjHghfcer,  when  there  are  two  ts 
L t°  near  it  Phny,  speaking  of  his  wife,  earn 

^J?ei-UlgeBUIt?  **  her  frugality  £ 

extraordinary  , she  reads  my  writings,  rtudbe 
them,  and  even  gets  them  by  heart?  You would 
?:ai.e  to  see  the  concern  she  h in  when  1 have  a 
t0BF!eaf  *nd  the  i°y  she  shows  when  it  b 
J u^be,  hnd®  m8aM  baye  Rrst  new* 
oroognt  to  her  of  the  success  I meet  with  in 
wait,  how  am  heard,  and  what  decree  is  mad& 
8ns  least  upon  my  applauses.  Sometimes  she 

Shf  LS{  T*®*'  ;'n?  &ccomPa^«i  with  tha 
lute  without  any  other  master,  except  love,  tha 

host  of  mstnictors. ^ Ecstatic  and  soul-cheering 
atre  the  delights  which  spring  from  a trusting 
<ovrugt  and  honourable  marriage.  How  the  7er? 
presence  of  the  loved  wife  ia  prized  f For  should 
©rcurpstances  cause  a short  separation,  with  what 
anxiety  does  the  fond  husband  look  for  the  re- 
tom  of  ner  on  whom  his  soul  doats  , and  whose 
returning  presence  throws  a halo  of  sunshine  over 

hfanb-  gladdens  the  heart  0f 
feno  loving  husband.  How  the  faithful  husband 
ml.  see  < ^ shield  the  loving  wife  from  every 

£E5.,i“urS°r  firml-Y  h?  *****  on  her  feith  and 

purity  I \\  hat  energy  does  the  thought  of  her 
sterling  fidelity  gi-e  him  in  life's  struggles! 
Yhat  a peculiar  charm  is  imparted  to  enio*- 

*r£BJ'ih<?  *e  “J  uhare  thom  mth  one  wbcia 

we  fondh  love,  and  by  whom  we  are  fondly  !ov» 
ed  In  return  Sympathy  renders  such  commu- 
nion ecstatic,  but  if  that  Is  taken  away,  the  ro» 
mvm  are  but  the  hollow  mockery  of  pleasure, 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  * 

A clever  female  writer  thus  speaks  of  marriage 
Many  a marriage  begins  like  the  rosy  morn* 
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lag,  and  then  falls  away  like  a snow-wr©fi,th» 
And  why  ? Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to 
be  as  well  pleasing  to  each  other  after  marriage 
as  before.  ;i  Endeavour  always  to  please  one  ano- 
ther ; but  at  the  same  time  keep  God  in  you* 
though ta.—  Lavish  not  all  your  love  on  to-day, 
for  remember  that  marriage  has  its  to-morrow, 
likewise,  and  its  day  after  to-morrow,  too  Bpsre, 
;ys  one  may  say,  fuel  for  the  winter.— Deceive  not 
one  another  in  small  things  or  in  great.  One  lit- 
tle lie  haa,  before  now,  disturbed  a whole  married 
life. — A small  cause  has  often  great  consequen- 
ces,—Foid  not  the  hands  together  and  ait  idle, 

‘ Lfezinesa  in  the  devil’s  cusliion  !’  .Do  not  ran 
much  from  home.  * One’s  own  hearth  is  gold- 
worth.’ — The  married  woman  is  her  husband'd 
domestic  faith  ; in  her  hands  he  must  be  able  to 
confide  house  and  family  ; be  able  to  entrust  to 
her  the  key  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  tiie  key  of  his 
eating-room.  Ilia  honour  and  his  home  are  un- 
der her  keeping  ; his  well-being  is  in  her  hand* 
Think  of  tins,  oh  wife  I — Young  men,  to  faith- 
ful husbands  and  good  fathers  of  families.  Act 
so  that  your  wives  shall  esteem  and  love  you. 
liead  the  word  of  God  industriously  ; that  will 
conduct  you  through  storm  and  calm,  and  safely 
bring  you  to  the  haven  at  last,” 

Much  happiness  may  result  from  the  state  oi 
matrimony.  The  good  man  beholds  his  children 
rising  around  him,  like  olive  brandies  ; he  reels 
himself  strengthened  and  encouraged  to  fulfil  the 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  him  ; and  he  had 
before,  no  idea  of  the  fountain  of  joy  that  wp..= 
in  the  word  “ father.”  It  appears  to  him  a#  if 
his  boyish  days  were  returned,  when  he  is  sur- 
sou&ded  by  two  us  three  of  the  pledgee  of  Ms 
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affection,  witnessing  their  youthful  gambols, 
and  listening  to  their  clear  ringing  shouts  of  glee 
and  delight  as  they  scamper  up  and  down  before 
him.  He  takes  a pride  in  his  children',  no  toil 
or  trial  appears  harassing  which  is  endured  for 
their  benefit.  He  indulges  in  bright  anticipa- 
tions regarding  their  future  career,  aui-.  prays 
and  hopes  that  they  will  be  a comfort  and  honour 
to  hi3  declining  years  ; and  he  endeavours  tc 
to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  trust- 
ing that  when  they  are  old,  they  will  not  depart 
from  it.  And  this  is  not  a selfish  feeling  ; he  is 
well  aware  that  the  man  who  gives  a brave  son 
or  a virtuous  daughter  to  society  has  conferred 
an  inestimable  blessing  on  it.  When  declining 
age  approaches,  and  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows  shows  the  effects  of  time’s  corroding 
blight  on  the  fair  structure  which  won  his  youth- 
ful affection  ; still  the  flame  of  love  burns  as  pure 
if  not  as  ardent  as  when  they  stood  before  the 
hymeneal  altar.  The  aged  pair  are  still  happy 
in  each  other’s  smile,  and  the  reflection  that 
they  have  led  their  children  in  that  good  path 
which  shall  make  their  memory  blessed,  sustains 
and  comforts  them  in  life’s  closing  scene. 

An  old  divine  says,  "They  that  enter  into 
marriage  cast  a die  of  the  greatest  contingency, 
and  yet  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  last  throw  for  eternity.  Life  or 
death,  felicity  or  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power 
of  marriage.  A woman,  indeed,  ventures  most ; 
for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to. — The  man 
Oan  run  from  many  hours  of  sadness,  yet  he  must 
return  to  it  again,  and  when  he  sits  among  his 
neighbours,  he  remembers  the  dejection  that  is 
in  his  bosom,  and  sighs  deeply. — After  the  hearts 
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o!  the  nwn  and  wife  are  endeared  and  strength- 
ened, by  a mutual  confidence  and  experience 
longer  than  artifice  and  presence  can  last,  there 
are  a great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things 
present,  that  dash  all  little  unkindnessee  m 
pieces. — Let  roan  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle 
fifctie  things,  that  as  fast  as  they  spring  they  oe 
cast  down  and  trod  upon  ; for  if  they  ba  suffered 
to  grow,  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
Peevish,  and  the  society  troublesome,  and  the 
affections  loose  and  easy  by  an  habitual  aversion, 
gome  men  are  more  vexed  with  a fiy  than  with 
a wound  *,  and  when  the  gnats  disturb  our  sleep, 
and  the  reason  is  disquieted  but  not  perfectly 
awakened,  it  ts  often  seen  that  he  is  fuller  of 
(rouble  than  If,  in  the  day-light  of  his  reason  he 
were  to  oontest  with  a potent  enemy.  In  the 
Sequent  little  accidents  of  a family  a man  s rca- 
ivii  cannot  always  be  awake  ; and  when  the  dia- 
ocuraes  are  imperfect,  and  u trifling  trouble  makes 
folrr.  yet  more  restless,  be  is  soon  betrayed  to  the 
violence  of  passion, — Let  them  oe  sure  tc.  abstain 
from  all  those  things  which  by  experience  and 
observation,  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other.— Let  the  husband  and  wife  avoid  a curiom? 
distinction  of  mine  and  thine;  for  this  hath 
canned  all  the  laws,  and  ull  the  suits,  and  all  the 
wars  of  the  world.— Let  them  who  have  but  one 
purse,  have  but  on©  interest. — There  is  nothing 
that  can  please  a man  without  love  ; for  nothing 
can  sweeten  felicity  itself  but  love. — ^No  man  cos. 
tell,  but  he  that  loves  his  children;  how  ma ny 
delicious  accents  make  a man’s  heart  dance  m 
the  pretty  conversations  of  those  dear  ones  ; 
their  childishness,  their  stammering,  their  little 
Angers,  their  innocence,  their  imperfections,  Uie-.r 
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necessities,  are  ao  many  little  emanations  of  joy 
and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  per- 
sons and  society. — A man  should  set  & good 
example  to  his  wife.—  Ulysses  was  a prudent  man* 
and  a wary  counsellor,  sober  and  severe  ; and  be 
formed  Ids  wife  into  such  imagery  as  he  desired  ; 
and  she  was  chaste  as  the  snows  upon  the  mona- 
irdns  ; diligent  as  the  fatal  sisters  ; always  busy 
and  always  faithful,  she  had  a lazy  tongue  and  a 
busy  hand. — A husband's  chastity  should  be  tm- 
spotted,  his  faith  inviolable,  for  this  is  the  ‘£  Mar- 
nage  Ring  it  ties  two  hearts  by  an  eternal 
band;  it  Is  like  the  cherubim’s  flaming  sword, 
set  for  the  guard  of  paradise.” 

“ Let  a man  love  his  wife  even  as  himself,”  and 
“ be  not  bitter  against  her.”  Marcus  Aurelius 
geld,  that  “ a wise  man  ought  often  to  admonish 
his  wife,  to  reprove  her  seldom,  but  never  to  Iwy 
Ms  hands  on  her,”  The  marital  love  is  infinitely 
removed  from  all  possibility  ol  such  rudeness  ; it 
is  a thing  pure  aa  light,  sacred  as  a temple,  lasting 
as  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a man  without 
levs  ; and  if  a man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourse* 
of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  innoeency  of  an  even 
and  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace  or  a fruitful 
year,  he  has  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the 
choicest  Sowers  of  paradise,  “ for  nothing  can 
sweeten  felicity  itself,  but  love  but  when  a 
nan  dwells  in  love,  then  the  breasts  oi  his  wife 
are  pleasant  as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  cl 
ilermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven, 
she  is  a fountain  sealed,  arid  he  can  quench  Ida 
thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrow  down 
la  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanctuary 
and  refectory,  and  bis  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshment . 
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CHAPTER,  IV. 

I*RKOAtTC'IONA&Y  KIHT8. 

3a  that  propose?  to  marry,  and  wishes  to  enjoy 
happiness  in  that  state,  should  choose  a wife  de- 
scended from  honest  parents,  she  being  cha><te, 
well -bred,  and  of  good  manners.  For  if  a womaa 
baa  good  qualities,  ehe  has  portion  enough.  Thai 
of  Alcmena,  in  Plautus,  is  much  to  the  purpose, 
where  he  brings  in  a young  woman  speaking 
lima  • 

“I  txke  sot  that  to  be  my  dowry,  which 
The  vulgar  *ort  do  wealth  and  honour  call : 

Thr.t  all  my  w1«h*n  terminate  In  thi*. — 

IT]  obey  my  hnab&nd,  and  be  chaste  withal : 

To  have  O-od’s  fear,  and  beauty,  In  lay  mind. 

To  do  those  good  who  are  virtuously  inclinod.” 

And  undoubtedly  she  was  right,  for  such  a wife 
te  more  precious  than  rubies. 

It  is  assuredly  the  duty  of  parents  to  be  very 
careful  in  training  up  their  children  in  the  ways 
ot  virtue,  and  to  have  a due  regard  for  their  hon- 
our and  reputation  : and  more  especially  to  young 
women,  when  grown  up  to  be  marriageable.  Pa- 
rental authority  in  most  cases  ought  to  be  obeyed 
by  children  ; but  when  an  undue  severity  is  exer* 
cfeed  by  parents  in  attempting  to  thwart  the  af- 
fections of  a son  or  daughter,  and  compel  the  one 
or  the  other  to  violently  snap  asunder  the  tendor- 
esl  ties,  then  that  authority  becomes- question- 
ubie ; and  except  for  the  most  weighty  reasons, 
ought  not  to  bo  exercised.  Alas  1 what  mimes- 
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ous  lamentable  illustrations  of  undue  parental 
authority  in  regard  to  the  affections  of  their 
children  are  constantly  occurring— sons  leaving 
the  parental  abode,  rushing  into  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  dissipation,  and  wrecking  their  fair 
prospects  on  the  numerous  shoals  and  quick- 
sands which  are  so  fatal  to  the  unwary— daugh- 
ters flying  from  the  domestic  assylum^  which 
ought  to  shelter  them  from  every  storm,  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  perhaps  a far  worse 
condition  than  that  they  are  fleeing  from,  in 
being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  human 
wolves  who  are  nightly  prowling  in  the  streets 
of  our  large  cities,  in  search  of  the  defenceless 
females  who  are  wandering  about  homeless  and 
disconsolate.  And  when  these  victims  of  parental 
severity  have  fallen  into  the  pit  which  has  been 
dug  for  them,  probably  the  parents,  too  late, 
recent  of  their  severity,  which  has  brought  an 
Indelible  stain  upon  their  family.  Parents,  be 
cautious  of  thwarting  the  affection  of  your 
children. 

Vicious  indulgence  !s  certain  to  produce  its 
legitimate  results,  and  bring  down  ruin  upon  the 
roan  or  woman  who  is  addicted  to  the  same. 
Cast  your  eyes  upon  the  blighted  wrecks  of  what 
was  once  female  beauty,  but  now  loathsome  to 
behold,  notwithstanding  the  adventitious  aid  of 
paint,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  tawdry  finery  that 
may  be  put  on  to  hide  the  miserable  wrecks  of 
humanity.  Traverse  the  streets  in  our  large 
cities,  and  though  illuminated  by  the  glare  of 
gaslight,  numbers  with  unblushing  fronts  meet 
70U  at  almost  every  step.  These  are  the  victims 
of  vicious  indulgence.  Ask  any  of  these  to  tell 
yon  whether  aba  feels  herself  happy  in  the 41  gay” 
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life  she  is  pursuing  ; and  it  she  is  sincere,  she 
will  answer  you  with  a heart-breaking  sigh  that 
she  is  far  from  being  happy — that  sne  is  moat 
miserable — that  she  remembers  a happier  time- 
remembrances  which  she  attempts  to  stifle  by 
quaffing  liquid  slow  poison  a(  tho  gin -palace, 
She  had  a n ome  once — and  she  remembers  her 
mother— dead  a long  time  ago — and  oh,  agony  l 
ghe  remembers  the  day  when  her  own  foot  first 
turned  into  the  path  of  guilt  Perad venture  she 
was  the  victim  ol  some  base  libertine,  and  wag 
decoyed  away  from  virtue’s  path  by  a deceptive 
tale ; or,  probably,  she  may  have  willingly  swerved 
from  that  chaste  and  virtuous  life  which  is  the 
brightest  adornment  in  female  attire.  Whatever 
was  the  cause  there  she  is — a miserable  wreck  ol 
humanity  ! Better,  far  better,  that  she  had  died  ; 
that  the  grass  had  grown  rank  over  her  corpse 
&s  it  mouldered  away  in  the  portion  of  ground 
allotted  to  the  pauper  dead.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
wretched  female  who  gives  way  to  vicious  indul- 
gence.— The  once  gay  courtezan  eventually  la 
Dereft  of  all  splendour  ; no  devoted  admirer 
rushes  to  her  aid  ; she  coughs  her  way  through 
life  ; and  sinks  into  an  early  grave — perhaps  a 
watery  grave.  Beware,  young  women,  of  the 
siren  tempter  I Deviate  not  in  the  least  from  the 
path*  of  virtue  ! Chastity  is  your  brightest  adorn- 
ment, and  that  once  sullied,  your  fair  fame  is 
Irretrievably  damaged. 

The  baneful  effects  of  giving  way  to  vicious  In* 
diligence  may  probably  not,  in  every  case,  be  sc 
serious  to  the  male  portion  of  the  creation  as  to 
that  of  the  female,  yet  there  are  numerous  In- 
stances of  the  libertine  and  debauchee  having 
bad  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds  by  aa 
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emaciated  frame,  a broken  constitution,.  and  an  | 
is&riy  death  How  many  young  men  have  com*  | 
saeaced  the  straggle  of  life  with  fair  " fame  and  u 
bright  prospects , with  business  habits  which  g&va 
them  buoyant  hopes  of  gaining  an  independence,  jj 
who,  giving  way  to  vicious  indulgence,  have  min.  B 
ad  their  health,  blighted  their  t&u  fame,  and  be-  9 
come  bankrupts  in  every  thing  that  belongs  bo  I 
the  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  Young  man,  9 
beware  of  giving  way  to  vicious  indulgence! 

Love  is  a passion  of  the  human  soul ; and  when  9 
properly  under  control,  it  is  capable  of  affording 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  ; but,  like  other  9 
passions  of  the  heart,  when  uncontrolled,  or  9 
wrongly  directed,  it  entails  great  misery  on  thoss  i 
who  experience  it.  This  may  be  the  cause  with  ' I 
that  love  which  is  called  forth  by  family  relation-  B 
ship  and  intimate  friendship,  as  well  as  that  in-  9 
tease  love  which  k felt  by  the  opposite  sex,  mac  i j 
i©r  woman,  woman  for  mam 

Various  are  the  means  which  the  libertine  and 
beoauchce  adopt  to  gratify  their  sensual  app®»  ri 
tile.  • Borne  will  follow  the  “ strange  woman8 — *• 
the  street  harlot  to  her  den  of  infamy  and  drama ; j 
others  will  attempt  to  allure  the  simple  trusting  \ i 
maiden  by  promises,  oaths  aa  false  and  deceitful . I 
as  ever  were  uttered  by  the  arch  enemy  of  cm  : 
souk: — ana  by  these  means  the  limiting  and:  J 
©cnSding  are  lured  to  commit  the  sin  which  sod-  d 
civ  condemns  in  the  female,  but  which  is  treat-  u 
©d  with  lenity  aud  forbearance  in  regard  to  the  : 
Stale  transgressor. 

Examine  the  first  of  these  two  esses.  “ A 
yeang  man  deficient  in  understanding,”  seeks  the 
company  of  unfortunate  women,  and  exhausts  ‘i 
tak  precious  vigour  and  stamina  in  criminal  pies*  f 
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sare.  The  period  of  youth  is  the  heyday  of  da* 
tars,  and  the  healthful  development  of  ail  the 
resources  of  strength  In  our  nature  is  the  glory 
on?  youth,  it  is  a most  lamentable  spectacle  to 
behold,  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  ana  large 
terms,  such  numbers  of  men,  young  in  years,  but 
through  sensual  gratification,  broken  down  hi 
Btren^th,  emaciated  in  body,  and  apparent^ 
srcrn-oui  decrepid  old  men.  And  alas  f how  nn- 
Eiaircua  are  the  allurements  spread  co  entrap  the 
tin  wary,  and  cause  them  to  enter  on  a vicious 
course  of  iife.  “ The  Ups  of  a strange  woman 
Stop  as  a honey-comb,  and  her  month  is  smoosb- 
iZ  than  oil,”  Every  attraction  which  beauty  ca*. 
6»ifuw  from  art  is  employed  ; prostitution  treaty 
saiioua  kinds  of  guises  to  accomplish  ita  object, 
bus  Is  most  dangerous  when  decked  out  the  uir- 
sct,  and  sports  the  best.  And,  therefore,  thv 
irijB  teacher  before  quoted,  vory  appropriately 
remarks,  u Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thins 
heart ; neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eye- 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  sucfc 
Si  pleasures,”  are  as  certain  as  they  are  terribly 
Tne  sweetness  of  the  honey  never  provides  an 
autidode  for  the  sting.  Such  a course  most  fre- 
quently ruins  the  prospects  of  success  in  life — “ a 
man  is  brought  to  a piece  of  bread  f “ it  ruins 
the  health,”— “ thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  con- 
sumed, till  a dart  strike  through  thy  hver.”  And . 
along  with  property  and  health  goes  the  char- 
acter, for  “ the  name  of  the  wicked  ahaii  rot,® 
and  their  end  is  shrouded  iu  gloom  ; their  11  foci 
go  down  to  death,  and  their  steps  taka  hold  ca 
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S211S  VAGARIES  OP  NATURE,  IN  THE  BIRTHS  OJf 
MONSTERS, 

Tub  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  wedded  pais 
are  sometimes  disappointed  and  seriously  blight- 
ed by  the  birth  of  a deformed  and  m»l  form  odo  fr- 
onting. Sometimes  the  child  is  born  with  some 
one  or  more  of  the  usual  members  of  the  body 
deficient  , at  others  there  are  births  of  children 
possessed  with  more  than  the  usual  members  of 
the  body  , and  in  various  ways  the  ©ccentricitias 
of  nature  are  displayed  lu  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  womb  contrary  to  the  usual  con- 
struction of  the  human  frame. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  In  any  finite  crea- 
ture to  attempt  to  give  a clear  and  uncontrovert- 
ible reason  for  these  monstrous  births.  8uffice 
it  to  say,  that  several  have  at  various  times  been 
recorded  in  history  ; a few  of  those  we  shall  now 
Introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

We  are  told  by  old  historians  of  a monster 
.*hich  was  born  at  Ravenua,  id  Italy,  about  the  , 
year  1512,  which  had  wings  instead  of  arms  ; and 
some  peculiar  marks  on  its  bod^.  We  present 
the  following  figure  of  this  singular  creature. 
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Another  monster  was  born  about  the  year  1603, 
which  from  the  account  handed  down  to  us,  waa 
from  the  navel  upwards  like  a woman,  and  tho 
lower  parts  like  those  of  a beast.  The  following 
figure  of  this  curious  creature  Is  taken  from  an 
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ancient  record  of  the  subject  This  monsts? 
appears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  figure  of  tfcs 
fabled  satyrs  than  any  we  have  before  seen,  aad 
may  probably  have  given  rise  to  those  iablc?d 
iconsf^rs. 

Another  monster  was  produced,  representing  & 
hairy  child.  It  was  all  covered  with  b&ir  like  & 
beast  That  which  rendered  it  more  frightful, 
was,  that  its  navel  was  in  the  place  where  Its 
cose  should  stand,  and  its  eyes  placed  where  the 
mouth  should  have  boon  : and  its  mouth  placed 
in  the  chin.  It  was  of  the  male  kind,  and  was 
born  in  France,  In  the  year  1697,  at  a town 
called  Arles,  in  Provence,  and  lived  a few  6s%% 


9?2icre  fjMI&an  thus  ale  bom  with  hairy  ooai  a, 
Es'weo/e  uutothe  kingdom  it  imetw? 
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frightening  all  who  beheld  It,  It  was  rooked 
upon  bj  the  superstitious  as  a forermmerof  fchoso 
desolateona  which  soou  afterwards  happened  to 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  where  mea  fco  each  chher, 
were  more  Hire  beasta  than  human  creatures. 
The  foregoing  engraving  from  an  old  print— with 
two  lines  attached — give  a clearer  Idea  of  fcb5 
monster  than  any  description  of  ours. 


In  the  year  1581,  a monster  was  born  at  Nkc- 
ara,  which  had  four  arms  and  lour  lego,  of  4 
similar  form  to  the  figure  above.  Whether  thfa 
monster  lived  for  any  length  of  time  after  its 
birth,  or  whether  it  perished  soon  after,  we  have 
no  reliable  account  on  which  fco  rest  our  oooc/C" 
&>ce,  There  ia  no  doubt  but  that  many  eutsSa 
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unnatural  births  would  be  concealed : for  fchd 
doctors  of  a former  age  would  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  putting  aD  end  to  the  existence 
of  sucn  monsters.  W ith  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  child  tn  this  case,  so  far  as  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  account  of  it,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  It  living  its  vital  organs  were  single, 
It  was  only  the  arms  and  legs  triat  were  double. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  of  England,  there 
was  a woman  delivered  of  a child,  having  two 
heads  and  four  arms.,  and  the  bodies  were  joined 
at  the  back  ; the  heads  wore  so  placed,  that  they 
looked  contrary  ways ; each  had  two  diafcmcf: 
arms  and  hands  ; they  would  both  laugh,  both 
speak,  and  both  cry,  and  be  hungry  together  j 


etirnse  the  one  would  speak,  and  the  of  oes 
would  keep  silent,  and  sometimes  both  speak  to- 
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Sther.  It  lived  several  years,  hnt  one  outlived 
e other  three  years,  carrying  the  dead  one,  (for 
there  was  no  separating  them),  till  it  fainted 
with  the  burden,  and  more  with  the  stench  of  the 
g^d  carcase. 

In  Flanders,  between  Antwerp  and  Meehan, 
!n  a village  called  Uthaton,  a child  was  born 
Which  h/*d  two  heads  and  four  anna,  seeming  like 
two  girls  joined  together,  having  two  of  her  arms 
lifted  up  between  and  above  their  heads  : the 
frhighs  being  placed  as  it  were  across  one  another, 
according  to  the  following  figure.  How  long  they 
lived  Is  not  known  ; but,  probably,  life  would  not 
be  sustained  for  any  length  of  time  ; for,  even 


supposing  the  vital  organs  were  unatfected,  by 
the  curious  unction  oi  the  two  bodies,  the  slngo- 
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Sar  P atton  of  the  limbs  would,  to  some  extend 
Enterfcve  with  the  free  actions  of  life,  as  well  as 
gpoduca  Misery  to  the  creature  ail  its  ,day& 
These  vagaries  of  nature  happily  seldom  occur, 
said  when  they  do,  the  friendly  stroke  of  death 
gives  reiM. 

The  following  h^uro  shows  that  though 
Of.  the  members  of  the  body  may  be  wanting,  yet 
they  are  commonly  supplied  by  otbers—by  mem- 
bers which  serve  Lae  same  purpose  m those  whkh 
ii?3  UOdckiElt. 


Without  doubt  some  of  the  stories  of  mooters 
are  fabulous,  but  we  hesitate  not  to  state  that 
we  believe  many  of  them  to  be  ferae.  iSf  early 
every  accoucheur  has,  at  some  time  or  ether,  hsa 
eases  when  they  have  had  to  assist  in  bringing 
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Into  the  world  specimens  of  the  freaks  of  natures 
either  deficient  of  their  natural  properties,  or  a 
superabundance  of  them,  it  frequently  happens 
that  these  prodigies  exist  but  for  a short  time — 
a oath  gpeodSEj  putting  #n  end  to  what  must 
otherwise  be  a miserable  existence,  and  little  is 
paid  about  them.  The  surgical  museums  in  our 
country  contain  sufficient  proof  of  the  birth  of 
monsters  : and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that 
there  are  oases  in  which  people  are  bom  into  the 
world,  and  from  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
structure  have  boon  exhibited  to  the  public 
monsters. 


CHAPTER  VL 

O?  THB  WOMB  IN  GENERAL. 

Herein  I propose  to  treat  of  the  womb,  and  the 
various  mriadieB  to  which  it  5b  subject  By  the 
Grecians  it  is  called  metra,  the  mother  : edelphos, 
R&yp  Prisdao,  because  it  makes  us  all  brothers. 

it  is  placed  ia  the  hypogastmua,  or  lower  psjt 
cf  the  body,  in  the  cavity  called  pelvis,  having  tfc* 
strait  gut  on  one  aide,  to  keep  it  from  the  other 
side  ci  the  back -bone,  and  the  bladder  on  (ho 
other  aide  to  defend  it  from  blows.  The  form 
or  Score  cJ>  it  is  like  a verile  member,  or.ly — the  * 
manhood  Is  outward,  and  womanhood  inward. 

It  is  divided  into  the  neck  end  th*  body*  Th? 
neck  consists  of  a hard  fleehy  substance,  tarr-h 
Sike  cartilage,  nt  the  end  whereof  is  a membra?^ 
transversely  nlaeed,  called  hymen,  or  ongion. 
Hear  to  i'he  neca  there  fa  a prominent  pionsuia* 
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called  by  Montinus  the  door  of  the  womb, 
it  preserves  the  matrix  from  cold  and 
y the  Grecians  it  is  called  clytoris  j by 
ns,  pnpputium  muliebre. 
ody  ot  die  wumb  is  that  wherein  the  child 
ived  ; and  this  is  not  altogether  round, 
tee  itself  into  two  angles,  the  outward 
it  nervous  and  full  of  sinews,  which  are 
e of  its  motion,  but  inwardly  it  is  fleshy, 
avity  of  the  womb  there  are  two  cells  or 
1m  for  the  seed,  divided  by  a line  run- 
ough  the  midst  of  it.  Id  the  right  side 
vity,  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  liver, 
conceived  ; and  in  the  left  side,  by  the 
of  the  spleen,  females.  Most  or  our 
hold  the  above  as  an  infallible  truth, 
ocrates  holds  it  but  in  general  : For  in 
lith  he)  the  spermatic  vessels  on  the 
come  from  the  reins,  and  the  spermatic 
1 the  left  side  from  the  hollow  vein,  in 
.es  are  conceived  in  the  left  side,  and 
n the  right.”  Empedocles,  in  giving 
on,  says,  “ Such  sometimes  is  in  the 
the  seed,  that  the  male  may  be  con* 
the  left  side,  as  well  as  in  the  right.9 
ttom  of  the  cavity,  there  are  little  holes 
cotiledones,  which  are  the  ends  of  eer- 
aud  arteries,  serving  in  breeding  wo- 
nvey  substance  to  the  child  which  Is 
>y  thb  umbilical  veins  ; and  others  to 
r courses  into  the  matrix, 
nstruals  are  a monthly  flux  of  exore* 
blood,  which  is  to  be  understood  of 
s or  redundance  of  it.  For  it  is  an  ex- 
in quality,  its  quality  being  poor  and 
like  unto  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This 
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2s  proved  two  ways  ; first,  from  the  final  cause  of 
the  blood,  which  is  the  propagation  and  conserv- 
ation of  mankind,  that  man  might  be  conceived  : 
&ad  being  forgotten,  he  might  be  comforted  ana 
preserved  both  In  the  womb  and  out  of  the  womb. 
And  all  will  grant  it  for  a truth,  that  a child,  hi 
the  m&trix,  is  nourished  with  the  blood  Vid 
being  out  of  the  womb,  it  is  still  nourished  with 
the  same ; for  the  milk  is  nothing  but  the  men- 
strucus  blood  made  white  in  the  breast  8econdl7, 
it  is  proved  to  be  true,  from  the  generation  of  It, 
it  being  the  superfluity  of  the  last  aliment  of  the 
fleshy  part 

The  natural  end  of  man  and  woman’s  being  is 
to  propagate ; and  this  injunction  was  tmpoe»<J 
upon  them  by  God  at  their  first  creation,  and 
again  after  the  deluge  Now,  in  the  act  of  con- 
ception, there  must  be  an  agent  and  patient ; 
for  if  they  be  both  every  way  of  one  constitution, 
they  cannot  propagate  : man  therefore  is  hot  and 
dry,  woman  cold  and  moist ; he  is  the  agent,  she 
the  patient  or  weaker  vessel,  that  she  should  be 
subject  to  the  office  of  the  man.  It  is  necessary 
the  woman  should  be  of  a cold  constitution, 
because  in  her  is  required  a redundancy  of  nature 
for  the  infant  depending  upon  her  ; for  other- 
wise, if  there  were  not  a surplus  of  nourishment 
for  the  child,  more  than  is  convenient  for  the 
mother,  then  would  the  infant  detract  and  weaken 
tiie  principal  parts  of  the  mother,  and  like  unto 
the  viper  the  generating  of  the  infant  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  parent. 

The  monthly  purgations  continue  from  fcha 
15th  year  to  the  4tfth  or  50th  j yet  often  there 
happens  a suppression,  which  is  either  natural 
or  morbieal  : they  are  naturally  suppressed  in 
breeding  women,  and  such  as  give  suck. 
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chapter  vil 

OF  THE  RETENTION  OF  THB  BSENSSS. 

Ths  suppression  of  the  terms  is  i m IntercopfciQn 
of  that  accustomed  evacuation  of  blood  which 
every  month  cornea  from  the  matrix,  proceeding 
from  the  instrument  or  matter  vitiated.  TLs 
sart  affected  is  the  womb,  and  that  of  Itself  or 
by  consent. 

Cause.— The  cause  of  this  suppression  fo  either 
external  or  internal  The  externa!  cause  mav  fcfl 
fceat,  or  dryness  of  air,  immoderate  watching, 
j^rcat  labour,  vehement  motion,  &o,  whereby  the 
flatter  is  so  consumed  and  the  body  so  exhausted, 
Chat  there  is  not  a surplus  remaining  to  be  ex- 
pelled. Or  it  may  be  caused  by  cold,  making  the 
blood  vicious  and  gross,  condensing  and  binding 
sip  the  passages,  that  it  cannot  flow  forth. 

The  rniornai  cause  is  either  instrumental  or 
material,  in  the  womb  or  in  the  blood.  In  tha 
WGfiil  !t  may  be  divers  ways  ; by  imposthumes, 
humours-  ulcers,  by  the  narrowness  of  the  veing 
ted  passages.  or  by  the  omentum,  in  fat  bodies, 
pressing  the  neck  oi  the  matrix,  but  then  they 
must  have  hernia,  zirthilia,  for  in  mankind  the 
garni  reachetb  not  so  low  ; by  overmuch  cold  or 
fosat,  the  one  vitiating  the  action,  the  other  con- 
suming the  matter  by  an  evil  composition  ot  tha 
ffttexine  parts,  by  the  neck  o!  tha  womb  being 
te5Md  aside,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by  a 
membrane  or  excrescence  of  the  ffesh  growing 
tjfcvaA  the  mouth  or  neck  of  the  womb.  The 
Mood  may  be  in  fault  two  ways,  in  quantity  or 
sb&tt;  : in  quantity,  wW  it  is  .so  eczaomed 
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there  Is  not  a superplus  left,  ks  in  viragos 
women.  who,  through  their  tot  and 
SJ23J  of  nature,  digest  and  consume  ail  fa  thefe 
£t" MMishnient  The  blood  likewise  may  to 
consumed,  aud  consequently  the  terms  staid,  by 
Weeding  at  the  nose,  by  a flux  of  the  hemorrhoids, 
hff  dysentery,  or  bloody  flux,  by  many  other 
JrconationB  aud  by  continual  and  chronical  dU- 
tZndly,  the  matter  may  be  vicious  fa 
iualit?  • aud  suppose  it  to  be  sanguineous, 
Sra^cal.  biliu.Cor  melancholic  ; every  one 
S thesM-f  they  offend  in  grossness,  will  cause  an 

attraction  in  the  veins.  . . , 

Sicms Pains  in  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 

to?£»ru.e*>  of  the  *holc  body  (but  eap«aaU'r 

i the  hipe  end  leg».  ‘™Pblin8  ?1  ‘X^is  heavy 
the  sunnression  proceed  from  cold,  she  is  heavy, 
KSffrf  a pale  colour,  and  lias  a slow  pulse  i 
SrSrine  curdles,  the  blood  becomes  watensh  and 
*«nch  in  quantity,'  and  the  excrements  are 
4ln®d  if  of  heat,  the  signs  are  contrary  to  those 
Z+t  recited  li  the  retention  come  o / concep- 
ts, this  may  be  known  by  drinking [ofwgr 
Sd  honey,  after  supper,  going  to  bed,  by  the 
which  it  worketh  ; for  if,  after  taking  of  it, 
she  feels  a beating  pain  upon  the  stomach,  and 
t%  fator  part  of  the  belly,  it  is  a sign  .he  hath 
conceived/ and  that,  the  suppression  is  •^tora.. 
If  not,  then  it  is  vicious,  and  ought  medicinally 

the  evil  quality  ef  the 
womb  the  whole  body  stands  charged,  but  eap*- 
S the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  brain:  and 
StXxt  the  womb  and  these  three  pnnenpai  parte 
jWe  la  a singular  concert : First,  the  wo*A 
fjommunlcatea  to  the  heart  by  those  ntoriea 
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which  come  from  the  aorta.  Hence,  the  terras 
being  suppressed,  will  ensue  faintings,  swoon- 
mgs.  Intermission  of  pulse,  cessation  of  breath. 
Secondly,  it  communicates  to  the  Iiv8r  by  the 
veins  derived  from  the  hollow  vein.  Hence  will 
follow  obstructions,  jaundice,  dropsies,  hardness 
of  spleen.  Thirdly,  it  communicates  to  the  brain 
by  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  back  : henoa 
will  arise  epilepsies,  frenzies,  melancholy  passion, 
pain  in  the  after  parts  of  the  head,  tearfulness, 
and  inability  of  speaking.  Hippocrates  says,  a 
the  months  be  suppressed,  many  dangerous  dis- 
eases will  follow. 

Cur*. — The  suppression  is  a plethoric  effect,  &rd 
must  be  taken  away  bv  evacuation  : and  there- 
fore we  begin  with  the  phlebotomy.  In  the  midst 
of  the  menstrual  period  open  the  liver  vein  ; and 
for  the  reservation  of  the  humour,  two  days  be- 
fore the  evacuation,  open  the  saphena  in  both 
feet ; if  the  repletion  be  not  great,  apply  cup- 
ping-glasses to  the  legs  and  thighs,  although 
there  should  be  no  hopes  of  removing  the  sup- 
pression. As  in  some  the  cotiledones  axe  so 
dosed,  it  will  be  convenient,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  ease  nature  of  her  burden,  by  opening  the 
hemorrhoid  veins  with  a leech.  After  bleeding, 
Set  the  humours  be  prepared  and  made  flexible 
with  syrup  of  calamint,  betony,  hyssop,  mugwori 
hore-hound,  fumitory,  maiden-hair.  Bathe  with 
camomile,  pennyroyal,  savin,  bay-leaves,  junijper- 
berries,  me,  marjoram,  feverfew.  Take  of  the 
leaves  of  maiden-hair,  succory,  and  betony,  of 
each  a handful,  make  a decoction  ; take  thereof 
three  ounces.  Syrup  of  maiden-hair,  mugwort, 
&ad  succory ; mix  of  each  half  an  ounce.  After 
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she  comes  out  of  the  bath,  let  her  drink  it  o ft 
Purge  with  pill  de  agarics,  fley-bang,  corb,  ferlee. 
Galen  commends  pilulse  de  caberica,  coloqulnti- 
da ; es  they  purge  the  humour  of  offending,  and 
open  the  womb,  and  strengthen  the  facility  by 
their  aromatical  quality. 

If  the  stomach  be  overcharged,  let  her  take  a 
vomit,  such  a one  as  may  work  both  ways,  lest 
working  only  upward,  it  should  too  much  turn 
back  the  humour. 

After  the  humour  hath  been  purged,  proceed 
to  more  proper  and  forcible  remedies.  Take  of 
troschisk  of  myrrh  one  drachm  and  a half  ; ol 
musk  ten  grams  with  the  juice  of  smaliage ; 
make  twelve  pills  ; take  six  every  morning,  or 
after  supper  going  to  bed.  Take  of  cinnamon 
half  an  ounce,  smirutium,  valerian  aristolochia, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; roots  of  astrumone,  drachm 
saffron,  of  each  two  scruples  ; specs,  diambia,  two 
drachms  : troschisk  of  myrrh,  four  scruples  ; 
make  hall  Into  a powder  ; with  mimwort  water 
and  sugar  a sufficient  quantity,  make  lozenges, 
take  one  drachm  of  tn8m  every  morning  ; or 
mingle  one  drachm  of  the  powder  with  ona 
drachm  of  the  sugar,  and  take  it  in  white  wine. 
Take  of  prepared  cteel,  spec,  hair,  of  each  two 
drachma  ; borax,  spec,  of  myrrh,  of  each  on* 
scruple,  with  the  juice  of  savin;  make  It  up 
with  the  lozenges,  and  take  three  every  other 
day  before  dinner.  Take  of  castor  one  scru- 
ple, wild  carrot  seed  half  a drachm,  with 
syrup  of  mugwort,  make  four  pills  ; take  them 
in  a morning  fasting,  for  three  days  together, 
before  the  wonted  time  of  the  purgation.  Take 
of  joioe  of  bore-hound,  of  each  five  drachms  « 
rhubarb,  spikenard,  aniseed,  galbanum,  aaafea- 
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tada,  marrow  root,  gentian,  with  honey,  mr.ke 
an  electuary,  take  of  it  three  drachms  for  a dose. 
In  phlegmatic  bodies  nothing  can  be  better  gives 
than  the  decoction  of  the  wood  museum,  taken 
Sn-  the  morning  fasting,  and  so  tor  twelve  days 
together,  without  provoking  of  sweat 
Administer  to  the  lower  parts  by  snfhimlgfe- 
felons,  pessaries,  unctions,  injections  : make  suf- 
fumigataons  of  dnnamon,  nutmeg,  doves,  b&y 
berries,  mugwort,  galbanum,  mcLanthiuui,  am- 
ber, &c.  Make  pessaries  of  figs,  and  the  leaves 
of  mercury  bruised,  and  rolled  up  with  ‘tint 
Make  injection  of  the  decoction  of  origane, 
raugwort.  befcony,  and  eggs , inject  it  Into  the 
womb  by  an  instrument  for  that  purpose.  TaJfeg 
of  oil  of  almonds,  lilies,  capers,  camomile,  of  ea<& 
an  ounce ; laudani,  oil  of  myrrh,  of  each  fewfl 
drachni6  ; with  wax  make  au  unguent,  with 
which  let  the  place  be  anointed  ; make  infu- 
sions of  fenugreek,  camomile,  meiilot,  dill,  mar- 
joram, pennyroyal,  feverfew,  juniper  berries,  and 
calamint  ; but  if  the  suppression  comes  by  e 
defect  of  matter,  fcbeD  ought  not  the  menses  & 
be  provoked  until  the  spirits  be  animated,  and 
the  blood  again  increased  ; or,  by  proper  effect* 
of  the  womb,  as  dropsies,  inflammations,  && 
then  must  particular  care  be  used 

If  the  retention  conies  from  repulsion  or  fuJ- 
hess,  if  the  air  be  hot  or  dry,  use  moderate  exer- 
cise before  meals,  and  your  meat  and  drink  at- 
tenuating ; use  with  your  meat  garden  savory, 
thyme,  origano,  and  cyche  peason  ; if  from 
emptiness  or  defect  of  matter,  if  the  air  be  moist 
ana  moderately  hot,  shun  exercise  and  watching ; 
let  your  meat  "be  nourishing  and  of  light  diges- 
tion. as  raw  eggB,  lamb,  chickens,  aimonds,  milk. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP  T-32  OVERFLOWING!  OF  TBS  MENSES. 

I snijjj  now  treat  on  the  overflowing  of  fha 
menses,,  an  etiect  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
former.  This  immoderate  flux  is  a sanguineous 
excrement,  proceeding  from  tha  womb,  exceeding 
both  in  quantity  and  kmc.  First,  it  is  sanguin- 
eous : the  matter  of  the  flux  being  only  blood, 
wherein  it  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  false  meases,  or  the  whites.  Secondly, 
ft  proceeds  from  the  womb  : for  there  are  two 
ways  irom  which  the  blood  flows  ; one  by  tha 
Internal  veins  of  the  body  of  the  womb,— and 
this  Is  called  the  monthly  flux  ; the  other  U by 
those  veins  which  are  terminated  in  the  neck  of 
the  matrix,— and  tills  is  called  the  hemorrhoids 
of  the  womb.  Lastly,  it  is  3aid  to  exceed  both  Ic 
quantity  and  time.  In  quantity,  saitb  Hippo- 
crates, whon  t)iey  flow  about  eighteen  ounces  : 
in  time,  when  they  flow  about  three  days  : hut 
It  Is  inordinate  flowing,  when  the  faculties  of  the 
body  are  thereby  weakened.  In  bodies  abound- 
ing with  gross  humours,  this  Immoderate  flux 
sometimes  unburdens  nature  of  nor  load,  and 
ought  not  to  be  staid  without  the  counsel  of  &> 
physician. 

Ca'iise. — The  cause  Is  internal  or  external. 
The  internal  cause  Is  threefold  ; In  the  matter, 
Instrument,  or  faculty.  The  matter,  wliioh  is  tba 
blood,  may  be  vicious,  by  the  heat  of  constitution, 
climate,  or  season,  heating  the  blood,  whereby 
the  passages  are  dilated,  and  the  faculty  weak- 
ened, that  it  cannot  retain  the  blood  ; ;md,  by 
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falls,  blows,  violent  motion,  breaking  of  the 
veins,  &c.  The  external  cause  may  be  lifting, 
carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  unnatural  child-birm,' 
dtc. 

Signs.— The  appetite  is  decayed,  the  concep- 
tion is  depraved,  and  the  actions  weakened ; the 
feet  are  swelled,  the  colour  of  the  face  is  changed, 
and  a general  feebleness  of  the  body.  If  the 
dux  comes  by  the  breaking  of  a vein,  the  body  is 
sometimes  cold,  the  blood  flows  forth  in  heaps, 
and  that  suddenly,  with  great  pain.  If  it  cornea 
through  heat,  the  orifice  of  the  vein  being  dilated, 
then  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  yet  the  blood  flows 
faster  than  it  doth  in  an  erosion,  and  not  so  fast 
os  it  doth  in  a rupture.  If  by  erosion,  or  sharp- 
ness of  blood,  she  feels  a great  heat  scalding  tne 
passage  ; it  differs  from  the  other  two,  in  that  it 
flows  not  so  suddenly,  nor  so  copiously  as  they 
dc.  Lastly,  if  it  proceeds  from  bad  blood 
drop  some  of  it  on  a cloth,  and  when  it  is 
dry,  you  may  judge  of  the  quality  by  the 
colour.  If  it  be  choleric,  it  will  be  yellow ; if 
melancholy,  black  ; if  phlegmatic,  waterish  and 
whitish. 

Prognostics. — If  with  the  flux  be  joined  a con- 
vulsion, it  is  dangerous,  because  it  intimates  the 
more  noble  parts  are  vitiated  : and  a convulsion 
oaused  by  emptiness  is  deadly.  If  it  continues 
long,  it  will  be  cured  with  great  difficulty  : for  it 
was  one  of  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  wrought,  to  cure  this  disease,  when  it  had 
continued  twelve  years.  If  the  flux  be  inordin-» 
ate,  manv  diseases  will  ensue,  and  without  reme- 
dy ; the  blood,  with  the  native  heat,  being  con- 
sumed, either  caclietical,  hydropical,  or  p&raly 
Ideal  diseases  will  follow. 
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Cure.—1 The  cure  is,  first,  in  repelling  and  car- 
rying away  the  blood : Secondly,  in  correcting 
and  taking  away  the  fluxibility  of  the  matter  : 
Thirdly,  in  incorporating  the  veins  and  faculties. 
For  the  first,  open  a vein  in  the  arm,  and  draw 
out  so  much  blood  as  the  strength  of  the  patient 
will  permit ; and  at  several  times,  for  thereby 
the  spirits  are  less  weakened,  and  the  refraction 
so  much  the  greater. 

Apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  breasts,  and  also 
the  liver,  that  the  reversion  may  be  in  the  foun- 
tain. 

To  correct  the  fluxibility  of  the  matter,  ca- 
thartical  means,  moderated  with  the  aatrictories, 
may  be  used. 

li  it  be  caused  by  erosion,  or  sharpness  of 
blood,  prepare  with  syrup  of  violets,  wormwood, 
rosee,  citron- pill,  succory,  &c. 

If  by  adust  choler,  prepare  the  body  with  syrup 
of  roses,  myrtles,  sorrel,  and  purslain,  mixed 
with  water  of  plantain,  knot-grsss,  and  endive. 
Then  purge  with  rhubarb,  one  drachm,  cinna- 
mon fifteen  grains ; infuse  them  one  night  In 
endive  water  ; add  to  the  straining,  pulp  of  ta- 
marind, cassia,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; make  s 
potion.  If  the  blood  be  waterish  as  it  is  in  hy- 
dropieal  bodies,  and  flows  forth  by  reason  of 
thinness,  to  draw  off  the  water  it  will  be  profit- 
able to  purge  with  agaric,  coloquintida  : sweat- 
ing is  proper,  for  thereby  the  matter  offending 
!s  taken  away,  and  the  blood  carried  to  the  other 
parts.  To  procure  sweat,  use  cardus  water,  with 
mithridate,  or  the  decoction  of  guaiacum,  and 
earsapariila.  The  pills  of  sarsaparilla  are  com- 
mended. 
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Take  ci  bole  ammoniac  ono  scruple,  London 
treacle  one  drachm,  old  conserve  of  roses  half  an 
'.'lines,  with  syrup  of  myrtle  make  an  electuary: 
or,  il  the  dux  hath  continued  long,  take  of  mas- 
He  two  drachms,  olibani  fcroch  ns  earb&ra,  of 
each  one  drachm ; balustium,  one  scruple ; 
make*  a powder  ; — with  syrup  of  quinces  make  it 
into  pills  ; take  one  before  meals.  Take  the 
juice  oi  knot-grass,  comfrey,  and  quinces,  of 
C5  :h  one  ounce,  camphor,  one  drachm ; dip  silk 
or  cotton  therein,  and  apply  it  to  the  place* 
Taka  of  oil  of  mastic,  myrtles,  quinces,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; fine  bole,  trock,  aecarda,  of  each 
one  drachm  ; sanguis  draeonis  a sufficient  quan- 
tity ; make  an  unguent,  and  apply  it  before  and 
behind.  Take  the  plantain,  shepherd's  purse, 
red  rose  leaves,  of  each  one  ounce  boil  all 
$hese  in  plantain  water,  and  make  of  it  two 
piasters  ; apply  one  before  and  one  behind.  IS 
Ihe  blood  flow  from  those  vein*  which  terminated 
in  the  nsek  of  the  matrix,  then  it  is  not  the 
overflowing  of  the  terms,  but  the  hemorrhoids 
of  the  womb  ; yet  the  same  cure  will  serve  both, 
only  the  instrumental  cure  will  a little  differ : 
to r,  In  the  uterine  hemorrhoids,  the  ends  of  the 
veins  hang  over  like  teats  or  bushes,  which  must 
he  taken  away  by  ineiswn,  and  then  the  veins 
do&id  up  with  aloes,  fine  bole,  burnt  alum, 
troch  de  terra  flail  ; myrrh,  mastic,  with  tfca 
Juice  oi  comfrey  and  knot-grass,  laid  plaster- 
wavs  thereto. 

The  air  must  be  cold  and  dry.  All  motion  of 
the  body  must  be  forbidden.  Let  bar  meat  be 
pheasant,  partridge,  mountain  birds,  eoneysj 

esJi-feoi,  &e. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Qi  f HB  W£15?INU  01?  THE  W0H& 

X?Hfi  weeping  of  the  womb  Is  a flux  of  blooo,  un- 
naturally coming  from  thence  by  drops,  after  yuc 
gamier  of  tears,' causing  violent  pains,  keeping 
jjeither  period  nor  time,  by  some  it  is  reieriec. 
unto  the  immoderate  evacuation  of  the  menses, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  in  the  quantity  _ ana 
manner  of  overflowing,  in  that  they  flow  ^opiouH- 
iv  and  free  ; thus  is  continual,  by  little  and  littta, 
*nd  with  great  pain  and  difficulty. 

•Ihe  cause  is  in  the  faculty,  by  being  enfeebled 
that  It  cannot  expel  the  blood  resting  there, 
makes  that  part  of  the  womb  grow  hard,  and 
stretcheth  who  v»jssels  ; from  whence  proceeds  the 
pain  of  the  womb.  It  may  be  the  matter  of 
ST  blood  which  may  offend  in  too  great 
a quantity  ; or  it  may  be  so  groai  and  thick  aa 
to  flows  by  drops.  The  signs  will  . be  pains  m tuo 
head,  3tomach,  and  back,  with  inflammations, 
suffocations,  and  excoriations  of  the  matrix.  If 
the  strength  of  the  patient  will  permit,  first  open 
a vein  in  the  arm,  rub  the  upper  parts,  and  let 
hsr  arm  be  corded,  that  the  force  of  .<*e  Jiood, 
may  be  carried  backwards  : then  apply  such 
things  as  may  laxate  and  mollify  the  strength- 
ening of  the  womb,  and  assuage  the  shaipuefea  ot 
the  blood,  as  cataplasms  made  of  bran  hueoed* 
3^id  mallows.  If  the  blood  be  yiauu.y  and  gro:jff, 
add  thereto  mugwort,  calamint,  dictam,  and 
baton?:  and  let  her  take  of  Venice  treacle  mz 
of  a nutmeg,  and  the  t»ymp  of  mug^oit  ©vary 
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morning  ; make  an  injection  of  the  decoction  of 
mallows,  linseed,  groundsel,  mugwort,  with  oil 
of  sweet  almonds. 

Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  wind,  and  then 
phlebotomy  is  to  be  omitted,  and  instead,  take 
syrup  of  feverfew  one  ounce ; honey,  roses,  syrup 
of  roses,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; water  of  calamint, 
mugwort,  betony  and  hyssop,  of  each  an  ounce ; 
make  a julep.  If  the  pain  continues,  employ  this 
purgation : take  of  hieraj  one  drachm  ; syrup  of 
roses  and  luxative  one  ounce ; with  the  decoction 
of  mugwort  make  a potion.  If  it  come  through 
the  weakness  of  the  faculty,  let  that  be  corrobo- 
rated. If  through  the  grossness  and  sharpness 
of  the  blood,  let  the  quality  of  it  be  altered,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Lastly,  if 
the  excrements  be  retained,  provoke  them  by  a 
clyster  of  the  decoction  of  camomile,  betony, 
feverfew,  mellows,  linseed,  juniper  berries,  ani- 
seed, adding  thereto  of  diacatholicon,  half  an 
ounce  ; hiera  picra,  two  drachms  ; honey  and 
oil,  of  each  one  ounce  ; nitre  a drachm  and  s 
half. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  FALSE  MENSES,  OR  WHITES, 

From  the  womb  proceed  not  only  menstrou* 
blood,  but  a distillation  of  a variety  of  corrupt' 
humours  through  the  womb,  keeping  neither 
courses  nor  colour,  but  varying  in  both. 

Cause. — The  cause  is  either  promiscuously  in 
the  whole  body,  by  a cocochymia,  or  weakness  of 
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the  same,  or  in  «>»«  of  the  parts,  as  in  the  liver, 
which  o«useth  a generation  of  corrupt  blood,  and 
*hen  the  matter  is  reddish  ; sometimes  the  gall 
being  sluggish  in  its  office,  not  drawing  away 
those  choleric  superfluities  engendered  In  the 
liver,  the  matter  is  yellowish  ; sometimes  in  the 
spleen,  not  deficiating  and  cleansing  the  blood  of 
the  excrementitious  parts.  It  may  also  come 
fTom  the  catarrh  in  the  head,  or  from  any  other 
corrupt  member  ; but  if  the  matter  of  the  flux 
be  white,  the  cause  is  in  the  stomach  by  a crude 
matter  there,  and  vitiated  through  grief  and 
melancholy,  for,  otherwise,  if  the  matter  were 
only  pituitous,  crude  phlegm,  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  blood  ; for  phlegm  in  the  ventrical  ia 
called  nourishment  haii  digested  ; but  being  cor- 
rupt, though  sent  into  the  liver,  yet  it  cannot  be 
turned  into  nutriment ; for  the  second  decoction 
cannot  correct  that  which  the  first  hath  corrupt- 
ed ; and  therefore  the  liver  sends  it  to  the  womb, 
which  can  neither  digest  nor  repel  it,  and  so  it  is 
voided  out  with  the  same  colour  it  had  in  the 
ventricle.  The  cause  also  may  be  in  the  reins 
feeing  overheated,  whereby  the  spermatical  causes 
may  be  moistness  of  air,  eating  of  corrupt  meats, 
anger,  grief,  slothfulness,  immoderate  sleeping, 
©ostiveness. 

The  signs  are,  extenuation  of  the  body,  short- 
ness and  stinking  of  the  breath,  loathing  of  meat, 
pain  in  the  head,  swelling  of  the  eyes  and  feet, 
and  melancholy  : humidity  from  the  womb  of 
divers  colours,  as  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  and 
white.  It  differs  from  the  menses,  in  that  it 
keeps  no  certain  period,  and  is  of  many  colours, 
all  of  which  generate  from  blood. 

Prognostics.— If  the  flux  be  phlegmatical,  l£ 
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wiH  continue  long  and  be  difficult  cure,  yet  SI 
vomiting  or  diarrhoea  happeneth,  it  divert  thjs 
humour  and  cures  the  disease.  If  it  be  choleric, 
it  is  not  so  permanent,  yet  more  perilous,  lor  it 
will  caase  a cliff  in  the  neok  of  the  womb,  and 
sometimes  make  an  excoriation  of  the  matrix  ; 
if  melancholic,  it  must  be  dangerous  and  contu- 
macious. Yet  the  flux  of  the  hemorrhoids  ad- 
minister cure. 

If  the  matter  flowing  forth  be  reddish,  open  ft 
vein  in  the  arm  ; if  not,  apply  ligatures  to  the 
arms  and  shoulders.  Galea  eu*od  she  wile  of 
by  rubbing  the  upper  part  with  crude 

oaused  by  a distillation  from  the  brahi, 
take  syrup  of  betony,  and  marjoram  ; with  sugar 
and  betony  water  make  lozenges,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening;  Aim  Alexandria, 
hall  a drachm  at  night  going  to  bod.  If  those 
things  help  not,  use  the  sufhimigation  and  plaa 
tor,  as  they  are  prescribed. 

If  the  flux  be  melancholic,  prepare  with  syrup 
o?  maiden-hair,  borage,  buglos.  Purges  for  me- 
lancholy  are  stamped  prunes,  two  or. ; senna, 
one  drachm ; fumitory,  a drachm  ; sour  da  toy, 
one  ounce  ; with  endive  water,  make  a decoction ; 
toske  of  it  four  ounces,  add  unto  it  confections, 
hamesech  throe  drachms,  manna  three  drachms. 
Take  conserves  of  borage,  violets,  buglos,  of  each 
6 drachm;  citron-peel  candied  one  drachm:  sugar, 
icven  ounces  ; with  rose-water  makejosengei. 

Lastly,  let  the  womb  he  cleansed  from  tbf 
conupt  matter.  Make  injections  of  the  decoction 
c?  betony,  spikenard,  bistort,  mercury  j 

and  sage,  adding  thereto  sugar,  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds. of  each  two  ounces ; pessaries  sdao  soap 


Brutus, 
honey, 
if  iti 
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fee  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  mollified  In  the  juica 
the  aforesaid  herbs. 

A dry  diet  is  commended  as  the  beat,  because 
l«  this  effect  the  bodv  most  commonly  abounds 
with  phkgmatic&l  and  crude  humours.  For  thi3 
cause  Hippocrates  counsels  the  patient  to  go  to 
bed  slipperiest;.  Let  her  meat  be  partridge, 
pheasant  and  mountain  birds,  rather  roasted 
than  belled.  Immoderate  sleep  is  forbidden, 
moderate  exercise  is  commended. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OJf  2SB  SUrrOCATIOM  OP  THE  MOTH12&. 

This  tx  called  in  English,  “ the  suffocation  of  the 
mother  f because  it  causeth  the  womb  to  ba 
shokad.  It  is  a retraction  of  the  womb  to- 
wards the  midriff  and  the  stomach,  which  eo 
pressefch  and  crusheth  up  the  same,  that  the  in- 
strumental cause  of  respiration,  the  midriff',  is 
suffocated,  and  causes  the  animating  faculty,  the 
e&icient  cause  of  respiration,  also  to  be  intercept- 
ed, while  th6  body  being  refriguraUd,  and  the 
action  depraved,  she  falls  to  the  ground  a a one 
dee4  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  those  who 
have  been  considered  dead,  even  by  the  medical 
‘men,  in  this  disorder. 

To  distinguish  the  living  from  the  dead  the 
ancients  prescribe  three  experiments  : the  first 
Ss,  to  lay  a light  feather  to  the  mouth,  and  by  its 
motion  you  may  judg8  whether  the  patient  be 
living  or  dead : the  second  is  to  place,  a glass  of 
water  on  the  breast,  and  if  you  perceive  it  to 
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move.  It  betokeneth  life  : third,  to  hold  a look- 
ing-glass to  the  mouth  and  nose ; and  if  the 
glass  appears  thick,  with  a little  dew  upon  it,  it 
betokens  life.  You  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
these ; for  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
respiration  is  made,  may  be  taken  away  so  that 
Bhe  cannot  breathe,  yet  the  internal  transpira- 
tion of  the  heat  may  remain  ; which  is  not  ma- 
nifest by  the  motion  of  the  breast  or  lungs,  but 
.lies  occult  in  tne  heart  and  inward  arteries  : ex- 
amples whereof  we  have  in  the  fly  aud  swallow, 
who,  in  cold  winters,  seem  dead,  and  breathe  not 
at  all  ; yet  they  live  by  the  transpiration  of  that 
heat  which  is  reserved  in  the  heart  and  inward 
arteries  : therefore,  when  the  summer  approach- 
es, the  interna)  heat  being  revocated  to  the 
outer  parts,  they  revive  out  of  their  sleepy 
oestacy. 

Those  women  therefore,  who  seem  to  die  sud- 
denly, let  them  not  be  committed  unto  the  earth 
until  the  end  of  three  days,  lest  the  living  be 
buried  for  the  dead. 

Cause..  - The  part  affected  Is  the  womb,  of 
which  there  is  a twofold  motion — natural  and 
svmptomatical.  The  natural  motion  is,  when 
the  womb  attracteth  the  seed,  or  excludeth 
the  infant  or  secundine.  The  symptomatical 
motion,  of  which  we  are  to  speak,  is  a convulsive 
drawing  up  of  the  womb. 

The  cause  is  the  retention  of  the  seed,  or  the 
suppression  of  the  menses,  causing  a repletion  of 
the  corrupt  humours  in  the  womb,  from  whence 
proceeds  a flatuous  refrigeration,  causing  a con- 
vulsion of  the  ligaments  of  the  womb  And  as 
It  may  come  from  humidity  or  repletion,  be- 
ing a convulsion,  it  be  caused  by  emptiness 
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or  dryness.  And  by  abortion,  or  difficult  child- 
birth. 

Signs.— At  the  approaching  of  the  suffocation, 
there  in  a paleness  in  the  face,  weakness  of  the 
legs,  shortness  of  breath,  frigidity  of  the  whole 
body,  with  a working  in  tne  throat  and  then  she 
fails  down  as  one  void  of  sense  and  motion  ; the 
mouth  of  the  womb  is  closed  up,  and  being  touch- 
ed with  the  fingers  feels  hard.  The  paroxysm 
of  the  fit  being  past,  6he  openeth  her  eyes,  and 
feeling  her  stomach  oppressed,  she  offers  fco 
vomit 

It  differs  from  apoplexy,  by  reason  It  comee 
without  shrieking  out ; also  in  the  hysterical 
passion  the  sense  of  feeling  is  not  altogether 
destroyed  and  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  apoplectic  dis- 
ease : and  it  differs  from  the  epilepsies  in  that 
the  eyes  are  not  wrested,  neither  doth  any  spongy 
froth  come  from  the  mouth  ; and  that  convulsive 
motion,  which  sometimes,  is  joined  to  suffocations, 
& not  universal,  and  it  is  in  tne  epilepsies,  only  this 
or  that  matter  is  convulsed  without  vehement 
agitation.  In  the  syncope,  both  respiration  and 

Sulse  are  taken  away,  and  she  swoons  away  6ud- 
enly  ; but  in  the  hysterica!  passion,  there  is  both 
respiration  and  pulse,  though  it  cannot  be  well 
perceived ; her  face  looks  red,  and  she  hath  a 
rore- warning  of  her  fit  Lastly,  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lethargy  by  the  pulse,  wliich  m one 
is  great,,  and  the  other  little. 

Prognostics. — If  the  disease  arises  from  the 
corruption  of  the  seed,  it  foretells  more  danger 
than  if  it  proceed  from  the  suppression  of  the 
menses,  because  the  seed  is  concocted,  and  of  a 
purer  quality  than  the  menstruous  blood  ; and 
the  more  pure  being  corrupted  becomes  the  more 
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foul.  K it  bo  accompanied  with  a syncope,  & 
shows  nature  is  weak,  and  that  the  spirits  are 
almost  exhausted ; but  if  sneezing  follows,  It 
shows  that  the  hsat  begins  to  return,  and  that 
natur*  will  subdue  the  disease. 

Cures'  }a  the  cure  observe  : first,  that  during 
the  paroxysm,  nature  must  be  provoked  to  ex- 
pel those  malignant  vapours  which  stupify  tha 
ceruses,  that  she  may  be  called  out  of  that  sleepy 
eestncy.  Secondly,  that  in  the  intermission  of 
the  fit,  proper  medicines  may  be  applied  to  take? 
awa>  the  cause. 

To  stir  up  nature,  fasteu  cupping-glasses  tc 
the  Lips  ana  navel.'appiy  ligatures  unto  the  thigh 
rub  the  extreme  parts  with  salt,  vinegar, 
mustard : cause  loud  clamours  and  thundering 
In  the  oars.  Apply  to  the  nose  asafcetida,  cas- 
ter. and  sal  vole  Hie  ; provoke  her  to  sneeze  b? 
Mowing  up  Into  her  nostrils  the  powder  of  cas- 
tor, white  pepper,  and  hellebore  ; nold  under  her 
nose  partridge  feathers,  hair,  and  burnt  leather. 
The  brain  is  sometimes  so  oppressed,  that  thera 
Is  a necessity  for  burning  the  outward  skin  of 
the  head  with  hot  oil,  or  with  a hot  iron.  Sharp 
olysters  are  available.  Take  of  sage,  ealamint, 
borebound,  fevorfew,  marjoram,  betony,  hyssop, 
Of  each  one  handful ; aniseed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
coloquintida,  white  hellebore,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; boil  in  two  pounds  of  water  to  the  half ; 
add  the  straining  oil  of  castor  two  ounces,  hiera 
picra  two  drachms,  and  make  a clyster  of  it, 
Hippocrates  writes  of  an  hysterical  woman,  who 
comd  not  be  freed  from  the  paroxysm  but  by 
pouring  cold  water  upon  her  ; yet  this  cure  k 
singular,  and  ought  to  be  administered  only  Is 
£he  heat  of  summer.. 
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If  it  be  caused  by  the  retention  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  seed,  let  the  midwife  take  oil  of  lilies, 
marjoram,  and  bays,  dissolving  in  the  same  two 
grains  of  civet,  and  musk  ; let  her  dip  her  finger 
therein,  and  put  into  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
tickling  and  nibbing  the  same. 

If  it  arise  from  the  suppression  of  the  menses 
look  to  the  cure  in  chap.  xvi.  If  from  the  reten- 
tion of  the  seed,  use  such  things  as  will  dry  up  and 
diminish  the  seed,  as  diacinuna,  diacalaminhca, 
&C,  Amongst  potions,  the  seed  of  aguua  is  weU 
esteemed,  whether  taken  inwardly,  applied  out- 
wardly, or  received  as  su (fumigation.  Make  an 
Issue  on  the  inside  of  her  leg,  a hand-breadth 
below  the  knee.  Make  trocnisks  of  agaric,  two 
scruples,  wild  carrot-seed,  lign  aloes,  of  each  half 
a scruple  ; washed  turpentine,  three  drachms  ; 
with  conserve  of  aofchoe  make  a bolus.  Castor 
is  of  excellent  use  in  this  case,  eight  drachms  of 
It  taken  in  white  wine  : or  make  pills  of  it  with 
raitlmdate,  and  take  them  going  to  bed.  Take 
of  whito  briony  root,  dried  And  cut  after  the 
manner  of  carrots,  one  ounce  put  in  a draught 
of  wine,  placing  it  by  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
warm,  drink  it  ~ Take  myrrh,  castor,  and  asafoa- 
rida,  of  each  one  scruple  ; saffron  and  rue-seed* 
of  each  four  groins ; make  eight  pills,  and  taka 
two  every  night  going  to  bed. 

Galen,  by  nis  own  example,  commends  imfca 
as  agaric  pulverised  one  scruple  in  white  wine. 
Lay  to  the  navel,  at  bed  time,  a head  of  garl&s 
bruised,  fattening  it  with  a swathed  band.  Make 
a girdle  of  galbanum  tor  the  waist,  and  also  ft 
planter  for  the  belly,  placing  In  one  part  off  It 
dvet  and  musk,  which  must  bo  laid  upon  the 
navel  Take  pulverie,  benedict,  troohisk  at 
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agaric,  of  each  two  drachma ; of  mithridate  a 
gafficieut  quantity  ; and  so  make  two  pessaries, 
and  it  will  purge  the  matrix  of  wind  and  phlegm ; 
foment  the  natural  part  with  salad  oil,  in  which 
hath  been  boiled  rue,  feverfew,  and  camomile. 
Take  of  rose  leaves  a handful,  cloves  two  scru- 

Eles  ; quilt  them  in  a little  cloth,  and  boil  them 
1 malmsey  the  eighth  part  of  an  hour,  and  apply 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  as  hot  as  may 
be  ondured,  but  let  not  the  smell  get  to  her  nose. 
▲ dry  diet  must  still  be  observed.  Let  her  bread 
be  aniseed  biscuit,  and  her  flesh  meat  rousted. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PALLING  OP  THU  WOMB. 

The  falling  down  of  the  womb  is  a relaxation  of  the 
ligature,  whereby  the  matrix  is  carried  backward, 
and  in  some  hangs  out  the  size  of  an  egg.  Tha 
falling  of  the  womb  is,  when  it  sinks  down  to  the 
entrance  of  the  privities,  and  appears  to  the  eye 
either  very  little  or  not  at  all.  The  precipitation 
Is,  when  the  womb,  like  a purse  is  turned  inside 
outward,  and  hangs  betwixt  the  thighs  in  the  sise 
of  a cupping-glass. 

Cause.— The  external  cause  is  difficult  child- 
birth, indent  pulling  away  of*  the  secundine, 
rashness  and  inexperience  in  drawing  away  the 
child,  violent  coughing,  sneezing,  falls,  blows,  and 
carrying  heavy  burdens.  The  internal  cause  Is 
overmuch  humidity  flowing  into  these  parts,  hin- 
dering the  operations  of  the  womb,  wnereby  the 
ligaments  by  which  the  womb  is  supported  are 
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relaxed.  The  cause  In  particular  Is  referred  to 
be  in  the  retention  of  the  seed,  or  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monthly  terms. 

Sign*.— The  intestines  and  bladder  are  often- 
times so  crushed,  that  the  passage  of  the  ox  ele- 
ments is  hindered  ; if  the  urine  hows  forth  white 
and  thick,  and  the  midriff  moistened,  the  loins 
are  grieved,  the  privities  pained,  and  the  womb 
einks  down  to  the  private  parts,  or  else  comes 
ciean  out. 

Prognostics. — In  an  old  woman  It  is  cured  with 
great  difficulty  ; because  it  weakens  the  faculty 
of  ihe  womb,  and  therefore,  though  it  be  reduced 
to  its  proper  place,  yet  upon  very  little  illness  it 
returns  ; and  so  it  is  with  the  younger  sort,  if  the 
disease  be  inveterate.  If  it  be  caused  by  a putre- 
faction of  the  nerves,  it  is  incurable. 

Cures. — The  womb  being  naturally  placed  be- 
tween the  strait-gut  and  the  bladder,  and  now 
fallen  down,  ought  not  to  be  put  up  again,  until 
the  faculty,  both  of  the  gut  and  of  the  bladders 
bestirred  up.  Nature  being  unloaded  of  her 
burden,  let  the  woman  be  laid  on  her  back,  her 
legs  higher  than  her  head  ; let  her  feet  be  drawn 
Up  to  her  hinder  parts,  with  her  knees  spread 
then  mollify  the  swelling  with  oil  of  lilies  and 
sweet  almonds,  or  with  the  decoction  of  mallows, 
beets,  fenugreek,  and  linseed  ; when  the  inflam- 
mation is  dissipated,  let  the  midwife  anoint  her 
hand  with  oil  of  mastic,  and  reduce  the  womb 
Into  its  place.  The  matrix  being  up.  the  situa- 
tion of  the  patient  must  be  changed,  let  her  legs 
be  put  out  at  length,  and  laid  together  : six  cup- 
ping-glasses to  her  breast  and  navel  ; boil  mug- 
wori,  feverfew,  red  roses,  and  comfrey  In  red 
wine ; make  a suffumigation  for  the  matrix  ; and 
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at  her  coining  out  of  the  hath,  give  he?  syrup  oi 
Saverfew  one  ounce,  with  a drachm  oi  niithridate, 
Take  laudani,  rnaatie,  of  each  three  drachms, 
make  a plaster  cf  it  for  the  navel  \ then  make 
pessaries  of  asafmtida,  saffron.  eomfrey,  and.  mas- 
tic, adding  thereto  a little  castor. 

The  matrix  seated  In  its  natural  aboda,  the  is- 
mote  cause  must  be  removed.  If  the  body  m 
plethoric,  open  a vein  ; prepare  with  syrup  of 
bt-.teny,  calamint,  hyssop,  and  feverfew.  Purge 
with  pil  hierac,  agaric,  pi!,  de  eoloesn.  If  tha 
Stomach  be  oppressed  with  crttdi  iss,  nsburdan 
!t  by  vomiting  ; sndorifical  decor  .iioaa  of  h jnum 
sanctum,  a»d  sassafras,  taken  t?  enfcy  dajn  toge- 
ther, dry  up  the  superfluous  ma  dture,  and  con- 
sequently suppress  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Let  the  air  be  hot  and  dry,  i ' w;  hot  and 
attenuating  ; abstain  from  ail  morion,  both  cf 
body  and  mind  ; eat  sparingly,  drink  little,  aleep 
moderately. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

07  INFLAMMATION  07  TIIS  WOMB. 

'Thb  Inflammation  of  tho  matrix,  is  a humour 
possessing  the  whole  oi  the  womb,  accompanied 
with  unnatural  heat,  by  obstructing,  and  gather- 
ing of  corrupt  blood. 

Gtt'iue. — The  cause  of  this  effect  is  suppression 
c£  the  menses,  repletion  of  the  whole  body, 
difficult  child-birth,  vehement  agitation  of  the 
body,  fells,  blows,  &a 

Si^ns, —Anguish,  pain  in  the  head  and  sto- 
s&toh ; vomiting,  coldness  of  the  knees.  convui- 
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&lon  of  the  neck,  trembling  of  the  heart?  s 
straitness  of  the  breath,  by  reason  of  the  hast 
which  is  communicated  to  the  midriff*.- 
breasts  sympathising  with  the  womb,  paijTfrtf 
and  swelled.  If  the  fore  part  of  the  matrix  ht 
Inflamed,  the  privities  are  grieved,  the  urine  iff 
suppressed,  or  flows  forth  with  difficulty.  If 
the  after  part,  the  loin  and  back  suffer,  tbs 
excrements- are  retained  on  the  right  side,  thi! 
right  hip  suffers,  the  right  leg  is  heavy  and  aiaw 
to  motion  ; and  so  if  the  left  side  of  the  womb 
be  inflamed,  the  left  hip  is  pained,  and  the  kft 
leg  is  weaker  than  the  right.  If  the  neck  of  the 
womb  be  refreshed,  the  midwife  shall  feel  the 
mouth  of  it  retracted,  and  closed  up  with.  a 
hardness  about  it. 

Prognostics.  — All  inflammations  of  the. 
womb  are  dangerous,  if  not  deadly ; and 
especially  if  the  total  substance  of  the  matrix 
be  inflamed ; but  they  are  very  perilous  if  in 
the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Cure. — Let  the  humours  flowing  to  the  womb 
be  repelled,  for  effecting  which,  after  cooling 
clysters,  open  a vein  in  the  arm,  if  she  be  not 
enceinte ; the  day  after  strike  the  saphena  on 
both  feet,  fasten  ligatures  and  cupping-glaa-jea 
to  the  arm,  and  rub  the  upper  part'.  Purge 
gently  with  cassia,  rhubarb,  and  senna  tw« 
drachms,  aniseed  one  soruple,  barley-water  & 
sufficient  quantity ; make  a decoction.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  anoint  the  privities 
and  reins  with  oil  of  roses  and  quin<?e»;  make 
plasters  of  plantain,  linseed,  barley-meal,  white 
of  eggs,  and,  if  the  pain  be  vehement,  a littl* 
opium ; ferment  the  genitals  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  heads.  In  the  declining  of'  the 
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disease,  use  incisions  of  sage,  linseed,  mugwort, 
pennyroyal,  horehound,  and  fenugreek  ; anoint 
ibe  tower  part  of  the  belly  with  the  oil  of 
5ftRi>omile  and  violets. 

Take  lily-roots  and  mallow-roots,  of  each 
four  ounces ; mercury  one  handful ; mugwort, 
feverfew,  camomile  flowers,  and  melilot,  of  each 
s handful  and  a half ; bruise  the  herbs  and 
fruits,  and  boil  them  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
milk ; then  add  fresh  butter,  oil  of  camomile, 
lilies,  of  each  two  ounces;  bean-meal,  a 
sufficient  quantity;  make  two  plasters — one 
before,  the  other  behind.  r 

If  the  tumour  cannot  be  removed,  but  tends 
to  suppuration,  take  fenugreek,  mallow-roots, 
decocted  figs,  linseed,  barley-meal,  turpentine, 
©f  each  three  drachms ; deer’s  suet,  half  a 
drachm  ; Opium,  half  a scruple  ; with  wax  make 
a plaster. 

Take  wormwood  and  betony  of  each  half  a 
Imndful ; white  wine  and  milk,  of  each  half  a 
pound  : boil  them  until  one  part  be  confirmed  ; 
then  take  of  this  decoction  four  ounces  ; honey 
roses  two  ounces,  and  make  an  injection. 
Yet  beware  that  the  humours  are  not  brought 
down  to  the  womb.  Take  roasted  figs  and 
fcercury  bruised,  of  each  three  drachms ; 
turpentine  and  duck’s  grease,  of  each  three 
drachms ; opium,  two  grains ; with  wax  make 
s pessary. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OP  80HIRROSITY,  OR  HARDNESS  OF  THE  WOMR 

Of  phlegm  neglected,  or  not  perfectly  cured,  ia 
generated  a schirrus  of  the  matrix,  which  is  a 
hard  unnatural  swelling,  insensibly  hindering 
the  operation  of  the  womb,  and  disposing  the 
whole  body  to  slothfulness. 

Cause. — One  cause  of  this  disease  may  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  judgment  in  the  physician; 
as  many  empyrics  ministering  to  an  innamma- 
tion  of  the  womb  do  overmuch  refrigerate  the 
humour,  that  it  can  neither  pass  forward  nor 
backward  ; hence  the  matter,  being  condensed, 
degenerates  into  a hard  substance.  Other 
causes  may  be  the  suppression  of  the  menstru- 
ous  retention  of  the  lochi,  or  after  purging  ; 
eating  of  corrupt  meats,  etc.  It  may  proceed 
also  from  obstructions  and  ulcers  in  the  matrix 
or  from  evil  effects  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Signs. — If  the  bottom  of  the  womb  be 
affected,  she  feels  a heavy  burden  representing 
a mole ; yet  differing  in  that  the  breasts  are 
attenuated ; and  that  the  whole  body  becomes 
leas.  If  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  affected,  no 
outward  humours  will  appear  ; the  mouth  of 
it  is  retracted  and  feels  hard. 

Prognostics. — Schirrus  confirmed  is  incur- 
able, and  will  turn  into  a cancer,  or  incurable 
dropsy,  and  ending  in  a cancer  prove  deadly. 

Cure. — Where  there  is  a repletion,  bleeding 
ia  advisable ; open  the  medina  on  both  arms 
and  the  saphena  on  both  feet,  more  especially 
if  the  menses  be  suppressed.  Prepare  the 
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humour  with  syrup  of  borage,  succory,  and 
clarified  whey  ; then  take  the  following  pills 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient : 

Take  of  hiera  picra  six  drachms,  black  hele* 
bore,  polybody,'  of  each  two  drachms  and  a 
half;  agaric,  lapsis  lasuli,  ablutis  salindice, 
Goloqaintida,  of  each  one  drachm  and  a half ; 
mix  them  and  make  pills.  The  body  being 
purged,  proceed  to  mollify  the  hardness  as 
follows  : the  privities  and  neck  of  the  womb 
unguent,  decaithea,  and  agrippa  ; or  take 
opopanax,  bdellium,  ammoniac,  and  myrrh,  of 
each  two  drachms,  saffron  half  a drachm ; 
dissolve  the  gum  in  oil  of  lilies  and  sweet 
almonds  j with  wax  and  turpentine  make  an 
unguent ; apply  below  the  navel  diacoon, 
ferelina ; make  infusion  of  figs,  mugwort, 
mallows,  pennyroyal,  althea,  fennel  roots, 
melilct,  fenugreek,  boiled  in  water.  Make  an 
injection  of  calamint,  linseed,  melilot,  fenu- 
greek, and  the  four  mollifying  herbs,  with  oil  of 
dill,  camomile,  and  lilies  dissolved  in  the  same. 
Three  drachms  of  the  gum  bdellium  : cast  the 
stone  pyrites  on  the  coals,  and  let  her  receive 
the  fume  into  the  womb.  Foment  the  secret 
parts  with  the  decoction  of  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  danewort.  Take  gum  galbanum,  opopanax, 
of  each  one  drachm,  juice  of  danewort,  muci- 
lage, fenugreek,  of  each  one  drachm  ; calf’s 
marrow  an  ounce,  wax  a sufficient  quantity  j 
make  a pessary. 

The  air  must  be  temperate ; use  n.o  salt  meats. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

. OP  THB  DROPSY  IN  THE  WOMB. 

The  uterine  dropsy  is  an  unnatural  swelling,  by 
the  gathering  of  the  wind  and  phlegm  in  the 
cavity,  membranes  or  substance  of  the  womb, 
by  reason  of  the  debility  of  the  native  heat  and 
aliment  received. 

The  causes  are  overmuch  cold  or  moistness 
of  the  milt  and  liver,  immoderate  drinking, 
eating  of  crude  meats;  all  which,  causing  a 
repletion,  do  suffocate  the  natural  heat.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  menses,  of 
by  any  other  immoderate  evacuation,  and  by 
abortions,  phlegmons  and  schirrositics  of  the 
womb. 

Signs. — The  lower  parts  of  the  belly,  with 
the  genitals,  are  puffed  up  and  pained  ;.the  feet 
swell,  the  natural  colour  of  the  face  decays,  and 
the  appetite  is  depraved.  If  she  turns  herself 
in  the  bed,  a noise  like  the  flowing  of  water  i3 
heard.  Water  sometimes  comes  from  the 
matrix.  If  the  swelling  be  caused  by  wind,  the 
belly  sounds  like  a drum  ; and  the  wind  breaks 
trough  the  neck  of  the  womb  with  a murmur- 
mg  noise.  It  is  distinguished  from  a general 
dropsy,  in  that,  the  lower  pails  of  the  belly  are 
most  swelled. 

Prognostics. — This  effect  foretells  the  rain 
of  the  natural  functions,  by  that  singular 
consent  the  womb  hath  with  the  liver,  and  that 
therefore  general  dropsy  wiH  follow. 

Cure. — Mitigate  the  pain  with  fomentation 
of  melilot,  mercury,  mallows,  linseed,  camomile 
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and  althea ; then  let  the  womb  be  prepared 
with  hyssop,  calamint,  mugwort,  with  the  de- 
coction of  elder,  marjoram,  sage,  pennyroyal, 
betony  ; purge  with  senna,  agaric  and  rhubarb. 
Take  rhubarb  and  trochisks  of  agaric,  of  each 
one  scruple  ; with  the  juice  of  iros  make  pills. 

In'Miseases  which  have  their  rise  from 
, moisture,  purge  with  pills.  And  in  these 
effects  which  are  caused  by  emptiness  or  dry- 
ness, purge  with  a potion.  Fasten  a cupping- 
glass  to  the  belly  with  a great  fume,  and  also 
the  navel,  especially  if  the  swelling  be  flatulent; 
make  an  issue  on  the  inside  of  each  leg,  a 
hand-breadth  below  the  knee.  Apply  to  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  as  hot  as  may  be  endured, 
a little  bag  of  camomile,  cummin  and  melilot, 
boiled  in  oil  of  rue  ; anoint  the  belly  and  secret 
parts  with  unguent  agrippa  and  unguent 
aragons  ; mingle  therewith  oil  of  iros  ; cover 
the  lower  parts  of  the  belly  with  the  plaster  of 
bay  berries  or  a cataplasm  made  of  cummin, 
camomile,  and  briony  roots. 

Our  moderns  ascribe  great  virtues  to  tobacco-  - 
water,  distilled,  and  poured  into  the  womb  by 
a metrenchyta.  Take  balm,  southernwood, 
origen,  wormwood,  calamint,  bay-leaves,  mar- 
joram, of  each  one  handful ; juniper  berries, 
lour  drachms  ; with  water  make  a decoction  j 
of  this  may  be  made  fomentations  and  infu- 
sions ; make  pessaries  of  storax,  aloes,  with 
the  roots  of  dictau,  aristolochia,  and  gentian. 

The  air  must  be  hot  and  dry ; moderate 
exercise.  She  may  eat  the  flesh  of  partridges, 
larks,  chickens,  mountain  birds.  Let  her 
drink  be  thin  wine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  MOLES  AND  FALSE  CONCEPTIONS, 

This  disease  is  called  by  the  Greeks  mole ; and 
f8  taken  from  the  load  or  heavy  weight  of  it,  it 
being  a mole  or  great  lump  of  hard  flesh 
burdening  the  womb.  * .) 

It  is  an  inarticulate  piece  of  flesn  without 
form,  begotten  in  the  matrix  as  if  it  were  a true 
conception.  Note  two  things  : First,  a mole  is 
said  to  be  inarticulate  and  without  form,  it 
differs  from  monsters,  which  are  both  formate 
and  articulate.  Secondly,  it  puts  a difference 
between  a true  conception  and  a mole  : first, 
in  the  genus,  in  that  a mole  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  animal ; secondly,  in  the  species,  because 
it  hath  no  human  figure,  and  bears  not  the 
character  of  a man  ; thirdly,  in  the  individual, 
for  it  hath  no  affinity  with  the  parent,  either 
in  the  whole  body  or  any  particular  part. 

Cause. — The  true  cause  of  this  fleshy  mole 
proceeds  from  both  the  man  and  woman,  from 
corrupt  and  barren  seed  in  the  man  and  from 
the  menstruous  blood  in  the  woman,  both 
emitted  together  in  the  womb,  where  nature, 
finding  herself  weak,  labours  to  bring  forth  a 
vicious  conception  rather  than  none ; and 
instead  of  a living  creature,  generates  a lump 
of  flesh. 

Signs. — The  menses  are  suppressed,  the 
appetite  is  depraved,  the  breasts  swell,  and  the 
belly  is  suddenly  puffed  up  and  waxeth  ha*d. 
Thus  the  signs  of  a breeding  woman  and  one 
that  breedeth  a mole  are  one.  The  first  sign 
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or  difference  is  in  the  motion  of  the  mole,  ft 
may  be  felt  to  move  in  the  womb  before  thg 
the  third  month,  which  an  infant  cannot ; yet 
the  motion  cannot  be  understood  of  any  intelli- 
gent power  in  the  mole,  but  the  faculty  oi  the 
womb  and  the  animal  spirits  diffused  through 
the  substance  of  the  mole ; for  it  hath  not  an 
animal  but  a vegetative  source  of  life,  in 
manner  of  a plant.  Secondly,  if  a mole,  the 
belly  is  suddenly  puffed  up,  but  if  a true  con- 
ception the  belly  is  suddenly  retracted,  and 
then  riseth  up  by  degrees.  Thirdly,  the  belly 
being  pressed  with  the  hand,  the  mole  gives 
way,  and  the  hand  being  taken  away  it  returns 
to  its  place  again  ; but  a child  in  "the  womb, 
though  pressed  with  the  hand,  moves  not 
presently,  and  being  removed,  returns  slowly 
or  not  at  all.  Lastly  the  child  continues  in 
the  womb  not  above  ten  months,  but  a mole 
continues  sometimes  four  or  five  years,  more 
or  lees,  according  as  it  is  fastened  in  the 
matrix.  I have  known  a mole  to  fall  away  in 
four  or  five  months.  If  it  remain  until  the 
eleventh  month,  the  legs  wax  feeble  and  the 
whole  body  consumes. 

Prognostics. — If,  at  the  delivery  of  a mole, 
the  flux  of  blood"  be  great,  it  shows  the  more 
danger,  because  nutrition  having  been  violated 
by  the  flowing  back  of  the  superfluous  humours 
where  the  natural  heat  is  consumed,  and 
parting  with  so  much  of  her  blood,  the  woman 
is  so  weakened  in  all  her  faculties  that  she 
cannot  subsist  without  difficulty. 

Cure. — We  are  taught  by  Hippocrates  that 
phlebotomy  causeth  abortion  by  taking  all  that 
nourishment  which  should  preserve  the  fife  of 
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the  child  : wherefore  open  the  liver  vein  and 
saphena  in  both  feet,  fasten  cupping-glasses  to 
the  loins  and  sides  of  the  belly,  let  the  uterine 
parts  be  first  mollified,  and  then  the  expulsive 
faculty  provoked  to  expel  the  burden. 

To  laxate  the  ligature  of  the  mole,  take 
mallows  with  the  roots,  three  handfuls  ; 
camomile,  melilot,  pelitory  of  the  wall,  violet 
leaves,  mercury,  root  of  fennel,  parsley,  of 
each  two  handfuls ; linseed,  fenugreek,  each 
one  pound ; boil  them  in  water,  and  let  her  sit 
therein  up  to  the  navel.  At  her  going  out  of 
the  bath,  anoint  the  privities  and  reins  with 
the  following  unguent.  Take  mercury  and 
althea  roots,  of  each  half  a handful ; flos, 
bracho,  ursini,  half  a handful;  linseed,  barley- 
meal,  of  each  six  ounces ; boil  all  these  with 
water  and  honey,  and  make  a plaster ; make 
pessaries  of  the  gum  galbanum,  bdellium, 
antimoniacum,  figs,  hog’s  suet,  and  honey. 

After  the  ligaments  of  the  moles  are  loosed, 
let  the  expulsive  faculty  he  stirred  up  to  expel 
the  moles.  Take  troch  de  myrrh,  one  ounce; 
castor  astrolochia,  gentian,  dictam,  of  each  an 
ounce;  make  a powder;  take  one  drachm  in 
four  ounces  of  mugwort  water.  Take  of 
hypericon,  calamint,  pennyroyal,  betony, 
hyssop,  sage,  horehound,  Valeria,  madder, 
savine,  with  water  make  a decoction ; take 
three  ounces  of  it,  with  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
feverfew’. 

But  if  these  things  prove  not  available, 
then  must  the  mole  be  drawn  away  with  an 
instrument  put  up  into  the  womb,  which  may 
be  performed  by  a skilful  surgeon.  After  the 
delivery  of  the  mole,  let  the  flux  of  blood  be 
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stayed  as  soon  as  may  be.  Fasten  cupping- 
glasses  to  the  shoulders  and  ligatures  of  the 
arms.  If  this  help  not,  open  the  liver  v« in  in 
the  right  arm. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OP  CONCEPTION,  AND  HOW  A WOMAN  HAY 
KNOW  WHETHER  SHE  HAS  CONCEIVED  OR 
NOT,  AND  WHETHER  MALE  OR  FEMALE. 

The  natural  instinct  that  nature  has  implanted 
in  men  and  women  to  propagate  their  own 
species,  pu*s  them  upon  making  use  of  those 
ways  that  nature  has  ordained  for  that  end, 
which,  afterwards,  the  woman  many  times, 
throug  ignorance  of  having  conceived,  is  little 
better  than  a murderer  of  her  child.  For  after 
conception,  finding  herself  not  well,  and  not 
knowing  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  she  goes 
to  a doctor,  and  he,  not  thinking  of  her  being 
enceinte,  gives  cathartical  potions  which 
destroy  conception.  And  some,  out  of  a 
foolish  coyness,  though  they  know  they  have 
conceived,  will  not  confess  it,  that  they  might 
be  instructed  how  to  order  themselves. 

Signs. — If  under  the  eye  the  vein  be  swelled, 
the  veins  in  the  eyes  appearing  clearly,  and  the 
eyes  sometimes  discoloured,  if  the  woman  has 
not  the  terms  upon  her,  nor  watched  the  night 
before,  you  may  certainly  conclude  her  to  be 
with  child ; the  first  two  months  I never  knew 
this  sign  to  fail. 

Keep  the  urine  of  the  woman  close  in  a glass 
for  three  days,  and  then  strain  it  through  a fine 
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linen  cloth;  if  you  find  small  living  creatures  in 
it  she  hath  conceived. 

A coldness  and  chillncss  of  the  outward 
parts,  the  heat  being  required  to  make  concep- 
tion, >The  veins  of  the  breast  are  more  clearly 
seen  than  usual.  The  body  is  weakened,  and 
the  face  discoloured.  The  belly  waxeth  very 
flat,  because  the  womb  clcseth  itself  together 
to  nourish  and  cherish  the  seed.  If  cold  water 
be  drank,  a coldness  is  left  in  the  breasts. 
Loss  of  appetite  to  victuals,  sour  belchings, 
and  exceeding  weakness  of  the  stomach.  The 
breasts  swell  and  wax  hard,  not  without  pain 
and  soreness.  Griping  pains,  like  the  cramp, 
in  the  belly  about  the  navel.  Divers  appetites 
and  longings.  The  veins  of  the  eyes  are 
clearly  seen,  and  the  eyes  discoloured.  The 
excrements  of  the  guts  are  voided  painfully, 
because  the  womb  swelling  thrusteth  the  guts 
together.  Take  a handsome  green  nettle,  put 
it  into  the  urine  of  the  woman  ; cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  remain  a whole  night ; if  the  woman 
be  with  child,  it  will  be  full  of  red  spots  on  the 
morrow;  if  she  is  not,  it  will  be  blackish. 

Signs  of  a Male  Child. — The  woman  breeds 
a boy  easier  and  with  less  pain  than  a girl,  and 
is  more  nimble.  7"he  child  is  first  felt  by  her 
on  the  right  side,  for  male  children  lie  on  the 
right  side  of  the  womb.  The  woman,  when 
she  riseth  up  from  a chair,  doth  sooner  stay 
herself  upon  ner  right  hand  than  her  left.  The 
belly  lies  rounder  and  higher  than  when  it  is  a 
female.  The  right  breast  is  harder  and  more 
plump  than  the  left,  and  the  right  nipple 
redder.'1  The  colour  of  a woman  is  not  so 
swarthy  as  when  she  conceives  a girl.  The 
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contrary  to  these  are  signs  of  the  conception 
of  a female. 

If  the  circle  under  the  eye  is  of  a wan  blue 
colour,  be  more  apparent  and  most  discoloured 
she  is  enceinte  of  a boy ; if  the  marks  be  most 
apparent  in  her  left  pye,  of  a girl. 

Again,  let  a drop  6f  her  milk  fall  into  a basin 
of  fair  water;  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  as  it 
drops  in,  round  in  a drop,  it  is  a girl ; but  if  it 
be  a boy,  it  will  spread  and  swim  on  the  top* 


JHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  UNTIMELY  BIRTHS. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  womb  comes  forth 
before  the  seventh  month,  before  it  comes  to 
maturity,  it  is  abortive ; and,  in  effect,  the 
child  proves  abortive  in  the  eighth  month. 
And  why  children  born  in  the  seventh  and 
ninth  month  may  live,  and  not  in  the  eighth 
month  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true, 
Hippocrates  gives  a reason,  viz.,  the  infant 
being  perfect  in  the  seventh  month,  desires 
more  air  and  nutriment;  and  it  labours  for  a 
passage  to  get  out ; and  if  it  has  not  strength 
sufficient  to  break  the  membranes  and  come 
forth,  it  shall  continue  in  the  womb  until  the 
ninth  month,  and  in  that  time  may  again  be 
strengthened ; but  if  it  strive  again  in  the 
eighth  month,  and  be  born,  it  cannot  live,  , 
because  the  day  of  its  birth  is  either  past  or  to  , 
come/  For  in  the  eighth  month,  saith  Aveu, 
he  is  weak  and  infirm ; and,  therefore,  being 
then  cast  into  the  cold  air,  his  spirits  carmcH 
be  supported. 
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Cause. —Untimely  births  may  be  caused  by 
cold ; or  by  humidity  weakening  the  faculty, 
and  the  fruit  cannot  be  retained  tilt  the  dua 
time  ; by  dryness  or  emptiness,  defrauding  the 
child  of  nourishment ; by  fluxes,  phlebotomy, 
r<nd  other  evacuations ; by  inflammations  of 
the  womb.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  laughter, 
joy,  anger,  and  fear.  Abortion  also  may  be 
caused  by  corrupt  air,  filthy  odours,  and 
especially  by  the  smell  of  the  snuff  of  a candle; 
also  by  falls,  blows,  violent  exercise,  leaping, 
dancing,  etc. 

Signs. — Signs  of  future  abortion  are  : exten- 
uation of  the  breasts,  flux  of  watery  milk,  pain 
in  the  womb,  heaviness  in  the  head,  unusual 
weariness  in  the  hips  and  thighs,  flowing  of 
the  menses.  Signs  foretelling  the  fruit  of  the 
dead  in  the  womb  are  : hollowness  in  the  eyes, 
pain  in  the  head,  anguish,  horror,  paiencea  of 
the  face  and  lips,  gnawing  of  the  stomach,  nc 
motion  of  the  infant,  coldness  and  looseness  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  thickness  of  the 
belly,  and  watery  and  bloody  excrements  come 
from  the  matrix. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

Before  conception,  if  the  body  be  over  hot, 
dry,  or  moist,  correct  it  with  t.ne  contraries ; 
if  couchmical,  purge  it ; if  plethoric,  open  the 
liveV  vein;  if  too  gross,  attenuate  it;  if  too 
lean,  nourish  it. 

After  conception,  let  the  air  be  temperate, 
sleep  not  overmuch,  avoid  watching3,  muAi 
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exercise,  passions  of  the  mind,  filthy  smells, 
and  sweet  odours  are  hysterical.  Abstain  from 
things  which  provoke  urine,  from  salt  and 
windy  meats. 

If  the  excrements  be  retained,  lenify  with 
clysters  made  of  the  decoction  of  mallows, 
violets,  with  sugar  and  common  oil.  If  with 
looseness,  let  it  not  be  stayed  without  the 
judgment  of  a physician ; for  all  the  uterine 
fluxes  have  a malign  quality  in  them,  which 
jSnsst  be  evacuated  before  the  flux  is  stayed. 

Th©  cough  of  pregnant  women  puts  them  in 
danger  of  miscarrying.  To  prevent  which 
shave  away  the  hair  on  the  coronal  coiffure, 
and  apply  thereon  the  following  plaster : take 
c?  resinse  half  an  ounce,  laudana  one  drachm, 
citron  peel,  lign-aloes,  olibani,  of  each  % 
drachm;  stirachis  liquidae,  and  sicca,  a suffic- 
ient quantity;  dissolve  the  gums  in  vinegar, 
and  make  a plaster;  at  night  going  to  bed  let 
her  take  the  fumes  of  these  trochisks  cast  upon 
the  coals.  Also  take  of  frankincense,  storax 
powder,  and  red  roses,  of  each  a drachm  and  a 
half,  sandrich  eight  drachms,  mastic,  benjamin, 
amber,  of  each  one  drachm ; with  turpentine 
make  trochisks,  apply  a cautery  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Every  night  let  her  take  these  pills 
following : take  hypocistides,  tarriae,  sigillate, 
fine  bole,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; bistort, 
nlcatia,  styracis,  calamint,  of  each  two 
drachms,  cloves  one  drachm;  with  syrup  of 
myrtles  make  pills. 

In  pregnant  women  there  is  often  a flux 
which  greatly  distresses  the  womb.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  the  stomach  must  be 
sorroboraied  as  follows ; take  lign-aloe3  and 
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nutmeg,  of  each  one  drachm ; mace,  clov«, 
mastic,  and  laudanam,  of  each  two  scruples; 
oil  of  spike  an  ounce ; musk  two  grains ; oil  d 
mastic,  quinces,  and  wormwood,  of  each  bsSf 
an  ounce ; make  an  unguent  for  the  stomach  ft? 
be  applied  before  meals,  <£Take  a conserve  c$ 
borage,  buglos,  and  atthos,  of  each  half  as 
ounce;  confection  de  hyacinth,  lemon-posi 
candied  ; specie-rum,  dismarg.  pulv.  de  gemnhs* 
of  each  two  drachms;  nutmeg  and  diambra,  o? 
each  two  scruples ; peony  roots  and  diacoratf, 
of  each  two  drachms ; with  syrup  of  roses  make 
an  electuary,  of  which  she  must  take  twice  a 
day,  two  hours  before  meals.  A pregnant 
woman  is  subject  to  swelling  of  the  legs,  which 
happens  the  first  three  months,  by  humour* 
falling  down  from  the  stomach  and  liver.  For 
the  cure,  take  oil  of  roses  two  drachms,  salt 
and  vinegar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; shake  them 
together  until  the  salt  be  dissolved,  and  anoint 
the  legs  therewith  hot,  chafing  it  with  ths 
hand ; it  may  be  done  without  danger  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  months  of  pregnancy. 
And  if  the  body  is  in  real  need  of  purging,  she 
may  do  it  without  danger  in  the  fourth,  fifth. 

sixth  months,  but  not  before  nor  after 
unless  in  some  sharp  diseases,  in  which  th>w 
mother  and  child  are  likely  to  perish.  ' Apply 
plasters  and  unguents  to  strengthen  the  fruit 
of  the  womb.  Take  of  gum  agaric,  galagane* 
bistort,  hypocostid,  and  storax,  of  each  one 
drachm ; fine  bole,  nutmeg,  mastic,  bollu8ta 
sanguis  draconis,  and  myrtle  berries,  a drachm 
and  a half ; wax  and  turpentine  a sufficient 
quantity ; make  a plaster.  Apply  to  the  rein*, 
in  winter  time,  and  remove  it  every  tw«nty-fous 
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hours,  lest  the  reins  be  over  hot  therewith.  In 
the  interim  anoint  the  privities  and  reins  with 
onguent  and  censitissae ; hut' if  it  be  summer 
time,  and  the  reins  hot,  the  following  plaster  is 
sa ore  proper : take  of  red  roses  one  pound ; 
saastic  and  red  sanders,  of  each  two  drachms ; 
bsle  ammoniac,  red  coral  and  bistort,  each  two 
drachms ; ““pomegranate  peel  prepared,  and 
sonander,  of  each  two  drachms  and  a half ; 
iharberries,  two  scruples ; oil  of  mastic  and 
quinces,  of  each  an  ounce ; juice  of  planastic 
tihvo  drachms ; with  pitch  make  a plaster ; 
anoint  the  reins  with  unguentum  sandal. 
Oifice  every  week  wash  the  reins  with  two  parte 
cf  rose-v/ater  and  one  part  of  white  wine, 
asingled  together  and  warmed  at  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  WOMEN,  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  FALLING  IN  LABOUR. 

time  of  birth  drawing  near,  let  her  send 
for  a oldiful  medical  man  or  midwife ; let  her 
a bed  or  couch,  and  place  it  near  the 
that  the  midwufe  and  assistants  may  pass 
msad  and  help  on  every  side  as  occasion 
S&quirea,  having  a change  of  linen  ready,  and 
% stool  to  rest  her  feet  against,  she  having 
®»re  force  when  they  are  bowed. 

When  the  pain  comes,  let  her  walk  abodt  the 
resting  by  turns  upon  the  bed,  and  so 
erpect  the  coming  down  of  the  water,  which  is 
humour  contracted  in  the  outward  mem- 
branes, and  flows  thence  when  it  is  broke  by 
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the  struggling  of  the  child.  Motion  causes  the 
womb  to  open  and  dilate  itself,  when  from 
lying  long  in  bed  it  is  uneasy.  If  the  patient  if? 
weak,  let  her  take  some  gentle  cordial  to 
refresh  herself,  if  her  pain  will  admit.  If  her 
travail  be  tedious,  she  may  take  chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  or  poached  egg. 

In  delivery,  the  midwife  must  wait  with 
patience  till  the  child  bursts  the  membrane ; 
for  if  she  tear  the  membrane  with  her  nails, 
she  endangers  both  the  woman  and  the  child ; 
for  by  lying  dry,  and  wanting  that  slipperiness 
that  should  make  it  easy,  it  comes  forth  with 
great  pains. 

When  the  head  appears,  the  midwife  must 
gently  hold  it  between  her  hands,  and  draw  the 
child  at  such  times  as  the  woman’s  pains  are 
upon  her,  and  at  no  other,  slipping  by  degrees 
her  forefingers  under  its  arm-pits,  not  using  a 
rough  hand,  lest  the  tender  infant  may  receive 
any  deformation  of  the  body.  As  soon  as  the 
child  is  taken  forth,  let  it  be  laid  on  its  back, 
that  it  may  freely  receive  external  respiration ; 
then  cut  the  navel  string  about  three  inches 
from  the  body,  tying  that  end  which  adheres  to 
the  body  with  a silken  string,  as  near  as  you 
can ; then  cover  the  head  and  stomach  of  the 
child  well. 

Let  the  midwife  regard  the  patient  in 
drawing  forth  the  sccundinc,  by  wagging  and 
stirring  them  up  and  down,  afterwards  with 
gentle  hand  drawing  them  forth ; if  the  work  ha 
difficult.,  let  the  woman  hold  salt  tn  her  hande. 
shut  them,  close,  breathe  hard  into  them,  anc 
thereby  she  will  know  whether  the  membrane 
be  broken  or  not. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN  CASES  OF  EXTREMITY.  WHAT  OUGHT  TO 
BE  DONE. 

(The  woman  being  across  the  bed,  let  the 
operator  put  up  his  or  her  hand,  if  the  neck  of 
the  womb  be  dilated,  and  remove  the  con- 
tracted blood  that  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
birth  ; and  having  by  degrees  gently  made  way, 
let  him  tenderly  move  the  infant,  his  hand 
being  first  anointed  with  sweet  butter  or  a 
harmless  pomatum.  And  if  the  waters  be  not 
come  down,  then  without  difficulty  may  they 
be  let  forth;  when,  if  the  infant  should  attempt 
to  break  out  with  the  head  foremost  or  cross, 
he  may  gently  turn  it  to  find  the  feet ; which 
having  done,  let  him  draw  forth  the  one  and 
fasten  it  to  the  riband,  then  put  it  up  again, 
and  find  the  other,  bringing  them  close  and 
even,  and  let  the  woman  breathe,  urging  her 
to  strain,  in  helping  nature  to  perform  the 
birth,  and  that  the  hold  may  be  surer,  wrap  a 
linen  cloth  about  the  child’s  thighs,  observing 
to  bring  it  into  the  world  with  its  face  down- 
wards. 

In  case  of  a flux  of  blood,  if  the  neck  of  the 
womb  be  open,  it  must  be  considered  whether 
the  infant  or  sccundine  come  first,  which  the 
latter  sometimes  happening  to  do,  stops  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  and  hinders  the  birth,  en- 
dangering both  the  woman  and  child  ; but  in 
this  case  the  secundine  must  be  removed  by  a 
swift  turn  ; and  they  have  by  their  so  coming 
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down  deceived  many,  who  feeling  their  softness 
supposed  the  womb  was  not  dilated,  and  thus 
the  woman  and  child  have  been  lost.  The 
secundine  moved,  the  child  must  oe  sought  for 
and  drawn  forth ; and  in  such  a case  if  the 
woman  or  child  die,  the  midwife  or  surgeon  is 
blameless,  because  they  did  their  best. 

If  it  appears  upon  inquiry  that  the  secundine 
comes  first,  let  the  woman  be  delivered  with 
all  convenient  expedition,  because  a great  iiux 
3f  blood  will  follow.  , , 

In  drawing  forth  a dead  child,  let  these 
directions  be  carefully  observed  by  the  surgeon, 
viz. : If  the  child  be  found  dead,  its  head  being 
foremost,  the  delivery  will  be  more  difficult ; 
for  it  is  an  apparent  sign,  by  the  woman’s 
strength  beginning  to  fail  her,  that  the  child 
being  dead  and  wanting  its  natural  force,  can 
be  no  ways  assisting  to  its  delivery  ; wherefore 
the  most  safe  way  for  the  surgeon  is  to  put  up 
his  left  hand,  sliding  it  as  hollow  in  the  palm 
as  he  can  into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  into 
the  lower  part  thereof  towards  the  feet,  and 
then  between  the  head  of  the  infant  and  neck 
of  the  matrix  ; then  having  a hook  in  the  right 
hand  couch  it  close  and  slip  it  up  above  the  left 
hand,  between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the 
flat  of  his  hand,  fixing  it  in  the  bars  of  the 
temple  towards  the  eye.  For  want  of  a con- 
venient coming  at  these  in  the  occiputal  bone, 
observe  still  to  keep  the  left  hand  in  its  place, 
and  with  it  gently  moving  and  stirring  the 
head,  and  so  with  the  right  hand -and  hook 
draw  the  child  forward,  admonish  the  woman 
to  put  forth  her  utmost  strength,  still  drawing 
svhen  the  won-urn's  pangs  are  upon  her.  The 
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head  being  drawn  out,  with  all  speed  he  most 
slip  his  hand  under  the  arm-holes  of  the  child, 
and  take  it  quite  out ; giving  these  things  t*3 
the  woman,  viz.,  a toast  of  fine  wheaten  bread 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Ipocraa  wine. 
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Guide  to  Child- Rearing  Womea. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Womb. 

m this  chapter  I am  to  treat  of  the  womb, 
which  the  Latins  call  matrix.  Its  parts  arc 
two,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  mouth  is  an  orifice  at  the  entrance 
into  it,  which  may  be  shut  together  like  a purse. 
When  a woman  is  not  pregnant  it  is  a little 
oblong,  and  of  substance  very  thick  and  close ; 
but  when  she  is  pregnant  it  is  shortened,  and 
its  thickness  diminisheth  proportionably  to  its 
distension  ; and  therefore  it  is  a mistake  of 
anatomists,5,  who  affirm  that  its  substance 
waxeth  thicker  a little  before  a woman’s  labour; 
for  anyone's  reason  will  inform  him  that  the 
more  distended  it  is,  the  thinner  it  must  be;  and 
the  nearer  a woman  is  to  the  time  of  her  delivery, 
the  shorter  her  womb  must  be  extended. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  placed  the  womb 
in  the  belly,  that  the  heat  might  always  be 
maintained  by  the  warmth  of  the  parts  sur- 
rounding it : it  is  therefore  seated  in  the  middle 
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of  the  hypogastrium  (or  lower  part  of  the  belly) 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  (or  right 

gut),  by  which  also  It  is  defended  from  any 
urt  through  the  hardness  of  the  bones : and  it 
is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  for  the 
conveniency  of  a birth’s  being  thrust  out  at  the 
full  time.  r 

It  is  of  a figure  almost  round,  inclining 
somewhat  to  an  oblong,  in  part  resembling  a 
pear ; for,  being  broad  at  the  bottom,  it  gradu- 
ally terminates  in  the  point  of  the  orifice, 
which  is  narrow. 

The  length,  breadth,  and,  thickness  of  the 
womb  differ  according  to  the  age  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  body.  For  in  virgins  not  ripe  it 
is  very  small  in  all  its  dimensions ; but  in 
women  whose  terms  flow  in  great  quantities  it 
is  much  larger ; and  if  they  have  children,  it  is 
larger  in  them  than  in  such  as  have  had  none ; 
but  in  women  of  a good  stature  and  well  shaped, 
it  is,  as  I have  said  before,  from  the  entry  of 
the  privy  parts  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
usually  about  eight  inches.  But  the  length  of 
the  body  of  the  womb  alone  does  not  exceed 
three;  the  breadth  thereof  is  near  about  the 
same,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
when  the  womb  is  not  pregnant ; but  when  the 
woman  is  pregnant,  it  becomes  of  a prodigious 
greatness,  and  the  nearer  she  is  to  her  delivery 
the  more  is  the  womb  extended. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that  Nature, 
or  the  God  of  Nature,  has  made  the  womb  of  a 
membraneous  substance ; for  thereby  it  does 
the  easier  conceive,  is  gradually  dilated  by  the 
growth  of  the'foetus,  or  young  one,  and  is  after- 
wards contracted  and  closed  again,  to  thrust 
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forth  both  it  and  the  after-burden,  and  it  i3  to 
retire  to  its  primitive  seat.  Hence  also  it  is  then 
enabled  to  expel  any  obnoxious  humours  which 
may  sometimes  happen  to  be  contained  within  it. 

Before  I have  done  with  the  womb,  which  is 
the  field  of  generation,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  the  more  particularly  taken  care  of,  I shall 
proceed  to  a more  particular  description  of  its 
parts,  and  the  uses  for  v/hich  nature  hath 
designed  them. 

_ The  womb,  then,  _ is  composed  of  various 
similar  parts,  that  is,  of  membranes,  veins, 
arteries,  and  nerves.  Its  membranes  are  two, 
and  they  compose  the  principal  parts  of  the 
body  ; the  outermost  of  which  ariseth  from  the 
peritoneum,  or  caul,  and  is  very  thin,  without 
smooth,  and  within  equal,  that  it  may  the  better 
cleave  to  the  womb.  It  is  fleshier  and  thicker 
than  anything  else  we  meet  with  in  the  body  when 
the  woman  is  not  pregnant,  and  is  interwoven 
with  all  sorts  of  fibres  and  small  strings,  that  it 
may  the  better  suffer  the  extension  of  the  child 
and  the  waters  caused  during  pregnancy,  and 
also  that  it  may  the  easier  close  again  after 
delivery. 

The  veins  and  arteries  proceed  both  from  the 
hypogastrics  and  the  spermatic  vessels,  of  which 
I shail  speak  by  and  by ; all  these  are  inserted 
and  terminated  in  the  proper  membrane  of  the 
womb.  The  arteries  supply  it  with  food  for 
nourishment,  which,  being  brought  together  in 
too  great  a quantity,  sweats  through  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  distils,  as  it  were,  a dew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  ; from  hence  do  proceed  both 
the  terms  in  ripe  virgins,  and  the  blood  which 
nourisheth  the  embryo  in  enceinte  women.  The 
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brandies  which  issue  from  the  spermatic  vessels 
are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
womb,  and  are  much  less  than  those  which 
proceed  from  the  hypogastrics,  those  being 
greater,  and  bedewing  the  whole  substance  of  it. 
There  are  yet  some  other  small  vessels,  which, 
arising  the  one  from  the  other,  are  conducted  to 
the  internal  orifice,  and  by  these,  those  that  are 
pregnant  do  purge  away  the  superfluity  of  the 
terms,  when  they  happen  to  have  more  than  is 
used  in  the  nourishment  of  the  infant;  by  which 
means  nature  hath  taken  such  care  of  the  womb 
that  during  its  pregnancy  it  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  open  itself  for  the  passing  away  of  those 
excrcmentitious  humours,  which,  should  it  be 
forced  to  do,  might  often  endanger  abortion. 

As  touching  the  nerves,  they  proceed  from 
the  brain,  which  furnishes  all  the  inner  parts 
of  the  lower  belly  with  them,  which  is  the  true 
reason  it  hath  so  great  a sympathy  with  the 
stomach,  which  is  likewise  very  considerably 
furnished  from  the  same  part ; sq  that  the 
w omb  cannot  be  afflicted  with  any  pain  but  the 
stomach  is  immediately  sensible  thereof,  which 
is  tlie  cause  of  those  loathings  or  frequent 
vomitings  which  happen  to  it. 

But,  besides  all  these  parts  which  compose 
the  womb,  it  hath  yet  four  ligaments,  whose 
office  is  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place,  and  prevent 
its  constant  agitation,  by  the  continual  motion 
cf  the  intestines  which  surround  it;  two  of 
which  are  above  and  two  below.  These  above 
are.  called  the  broad  ligaments,  because  of 
their  broad  and  membraneous  figure,  and  arc 
nothing  else  but  the  production  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the 
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!oin3,  towards  the  reins,  come  to  be  inserted  in 
the  sides  of  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  to  hind  * 
the  body  from  bearing  too  much  on  the  neck, 
and  so  from  suffering  a precipitation,  as  will 
sometimes  happen  when  the  ligaments  are  ten 
much  relaxed  ; and  do  also  contain  the  testicles, 
and  as  well  safely  conduct  the  different  vessrbj 
as  the  ejaculatories  to  the  womb.  The  lower- 
most are  called  round  ligaments,  taking  their 
original  from  the  side  of  the  womb  near  the 
horn,  from  whence  they  pass  the  groin,  together 
with  the  production  of  the  peritonium,  which 
accompanies  them  through  £he  ring3  and  holes 
of  the  oblique  and.  transverse  muscles  of  the 
belly,  by  which  they  divide  themselves  into 
many  little  branches,  resembling  the  foot  of  a 
goose,  of  which  are  some  inserted  into  the  03 
pubis,  and  the  rest  are  lost  and  confounded  with 
the  membranes  that  cover  the  upper  and  interior 
parts  of  the  thigh  ; and  it  is  that  which  causes 
the  numbness  which  pregnant  women  feel  in 
their  thighs.  These  two  ligaments  are  long, 
round,  and  nervous,  and  pretty  big  in  their 
beginning,  near  the  matrix,  hollow  in  their  ri 
and  all  along  to  the  os  pubis,  where  they  are  a 
little  smaller,  and  become  flat,  the  better  to  be 
inserted  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  It  is  by  their 
means  the  womb  is  hindered  from  rising  too 
high.  Now,  although  the  womb  is  held'  in  ita 
natural  situation  by  means  of  these  four  liga- 
ments, it  has  liberty  enough  to  extend  itself 
when  pregnant,  because  they  are  very  loose, 
and  so  easily  yield  to  its  distention.  But  besides 
these  ligaments,  which  keep  the  womb  as  it 
were  in  a poise,  yet  it  is  festened,  for  greater 
security,  by  its  neck,  both  to  the  bladder  and 
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rectum,  between  which  it  is  situated. — Whence 
»t  comes  to  pass,  that  if  at  any  time  the  womb 
be  inflamed,  it  communicates  the  inflammation 
to  themeighbouring  parts.  . 

Its  ^use  or  proper  action,  in  the  work  of 
generation,  is  to  receive  and  retain  the  seed, 
and  deduce  from  its  power  and  action,  by  its 
heat  for  the  generation  of  the  infant ; and  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  species.  It  also  seems  by  accident 
to  receive  and  expel  the  impurities  of  the  whole 
body,  as  when  women  have  abundance  of 
whites ; and  to  purge  away,  from  time  to  time, 
the  superfluity  of  the  blood,  as  when  a woman 
is  not  pregnant. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Difference  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Physicians , touching 
the  Woman's  contributing  Seed  to  the 
Formation  of  the  Child. 

Our  modern  anatomists  and  physicians  are  of 
different  sentiments  from  the  ancients  touching 
the  woman’s  contributing  of  seed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  ; the 
ancients  strongly  affirming  it,  but  our  modern 
authors  being  generally  of  another  judgment. 
I will  not  make  myself  a party  in  this  contro- 
versy, but  set  down  impartially  yet  briefly,  the 
arguments  on  each  side,  and  leave  the  judicious 
reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Though  it  is  apparent,  say  the  ancients,  that 
the  seed  of  man  is  the  principal  efficient  and 
beginning  of  action,  motion,  and  generation, 
yet  that  the  woman  affords  seed,  and  contributes 
to  the  procreation  of  the  child,  it  is  ^ident  from 
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hence,  that  the  woman  has  seminal  vesssels, 
which  had  been  given  her  in  vain  if  she  wanted 
seminal  excrescence  ; but  since  nature  forma 
nothing  in  vein,  it  must  be  granted  they  were 
made  for  use  of  seed  and  procreation,  and  fixed 
in  their  proper  places,  to  operate,  and  contribute 
virtue  and  efficiency  to  the  seed. 

But^against  ail  this,  our  modern  authors 
affirmrchat  the  ancients  are  very  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  the  testicles  in  woman  do  not 
afford  seed,  but  are  two  eggs,  like  those  of 
fowls  and  other  creatures ; neither  have  they 
any  such  offices  as  in  men,  but  are  indeed  an 
ovarium,  or  receptacle  for  eggs,  wherein  these 
e£g8  are  nourished  by  the  sanguinary  vessels 
dispersed  through  them  ; and  from  thence  one 
or  more,  as  they  are  fecundated  by  the  man’s 
seed,  are  conveyed  into  the  womb  by  the 
ovaducts.  And  the  truth  of  this,  say  they,  is 
bo  plain,  that  if  you  boil  them,  the  liquor  will 
have  the  same  taste,  colour,  ard  consistency, 
with  the  taste  of  birds’  eggs.  And  if  it  be 
objected,  that  they  have  no  shells,  the  answer 
is  easy  ; for  the  eggs  of  fowls,  while  they  are 
in  the  ovary,  nay,  after  they  have  fallen  into 
the  uterus,  have  no  shell ; and  though  they 
have  one  when  they  are  laid,  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  a fence  which  nature  has  provided  for 
them  against  outward  injuries,  they  being 
hatched  without  the  body  ; but  those  of  women 
being  hatched  within  the  body,  have  no  need 
of  any  other  fence  than  the  womb  to  secure 
them. 

They  also  further  say,  there  are  in  the  gener  ■ 
ation  of  the  foetus,  oryoung  ones,  two  principles, 
active  and  passive  ; the  active  is  *he  man's 
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seed  elaborated  in  the  testicles,  out  of  the 
arterial  blood  and  animal  spirit ; the  passive 
principle  is  the  ovum,  or  egg,  impregnated  by 
the  itran’s  seed  : for  to  say  that  women  have 
true  eeed,  say  they,  is  erroneus.  But  the 
manner  of  conception  is  this  : tire  most 
spirituous  part  of  man’s  seed,  reaching  up  to 
the  ovarium  or  testicles  of  the  woman  (which 
contains  divers  eggs,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times fewer),  impregnates  one  of  them  ; which 
being  conveyed  by  the  ovaducta  to  the  bottom 
of  the  womb,  presently  begins  to  swell  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  drinks  in  the  moisture  that  is 
plentifully,  sent  thither,  after  the  same  manner 
that  the  seeds  in  the  ground  suck  in  the  fertile 
moisture  thereof,  to  make  them  sprout. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  this  work, 
3 will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  conception,  and 
of  those  things  that  are  neccssry  to  be  observed 
by  women  from  the  time  of  their  conception  to 
the  time  of  their  delivery. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CP0ONCEFTION  J WHAT  IT  IS  ; HOW  WOMEN  ARE 
TO  ORDER  THEMSELVES  AFTER  CONCEPTION. 

Sect.  I.  What  Conception  is. 

Conception  is  nothing  else  but  an  action  of 
fch«  womb,  by  which  the  prolific  seed  is  received 
and  retained,  that  an  infant  may  be  engendered 
and  formed  out  of  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
conception  : the  one  according  to  nature,  which 
ia  followed  by  the  generation  of  the  infant  in 
the  womb  ; the  other  false,  and  wholly  against 
nature,  in  which  the  seed  changes  into  water, 
and  produces  only  false  conceptions,  moles,  or 
other  strange  matter. 

Sect.  II.  How  a Woman  ought  to  order 
herself  after  Conception. 

My  design  in  this  treatise  being  brevity,  I 
fchalf  bring  forward  a little  of  what  the  learned 
have  said  of  the  causes  of  twins,  and  whether 
there  be  any  such  things  as  superfeetations,  or 
a second  conception  in  a woman,  (which  is  yet 
common  enough)  when  I come  to  show  you  how 
the  midwife  ought  to  proceed  in  the  delivery  of 
the  women  that  are  pregnant  with  them.'  But, 
having  already  spoken  of  conception,  I think  it 
now  necessary  to  show  how  such  as  have  con- 
ceived ought  to  order  themselves  during  tho»r 
pi’e^nancy,  that  they  may  avoid  those  incon- 
vcniences  which  often  endanger  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  many  times  their  own. 
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A woman,  after  conception,  during  the  time 
£>f  her  being  pregnant,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  indisposed  or  sick,  though  in  good  health; 
for  child-bearing  is  a kind  of  nine  months’  sick- 
ness, being  all  that  time  in  expectation  of  many 
inconveniences,  which  such  a condition  usually 
causes  *o  those  that  are  not  well  governed 
during* that  time;  and  therefore  iiught  to 
resemble  a good  pilot,  who,  when  sailing  on  a 
rough  sea,  and  full  of  rocks,  avoids  and  shuns 
the  danger,  if  he  steers  with  prudence  : but  if 
not,  it  is  a thousand  to  one  but  he  suiters  ship- 
wreck. xln  like  manner,  a pregnant  woman  is 
often  in  danger  of  miscarrying  and  losing  her 
life,  if  she  is  not  very  careful  to  prevent  those 
accidents  to  which  she  is  subject  all  the  time  of 
her  pregnancy  ; all  which  time,  her  care  must 
be  double,  first  of  herself,  and  secondly,  of  the 
child  she  goes  with  ; for  otherwise  a single 
error  may  produce  a double  mischief ; for,  if 
she  receives  a prejudice,  her  child  also  suffers 
with  her.  Let  a woman  therefore,  after  concep- 
tion, observe  a good  diet,  suitable  to  her 
temperament,  custom,  condition  and  quality : 
and  if  she  can,  let  the  air  where  she  ordinarily 
dwells  be  clear  and  well  tempered,  free  from 
extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold  ; for  being  too 
hot  it  dissipateth  the  spirits  too  much,  and 
causeth  many  weaknesses ; and  by  being  too  cold 
and  foggy,  it  may  bring  down  rheums  and 
distillations  on  the  lungs,  and  so  cause  her  to 
cough,  which,  by  its  impetuous  motion,  forcing  j 
downwards,  may  make  her  miscarry,  ?he  ought 
n i ways  to  avoid  all  nauseous  and  ill  smells  ; for 
sometimes  the  stench  of  a candle,  not  well  put  ; 
out  may  cause  her  to  come  before  her  time ; ; 
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and  I have  known  the  smell  of  charcoal  tb  have 
the  same  effect.  Let  her  also  avoid  smelling  of 
rue,  mint,  pennyroyal,  castor,  brimstone,  etc. 
But,  with  respect  to  their  diet,  pregnant  women 
have  generally  so  great  loathings,  and  so  many 
different  longings,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prescribe  an  exact  diet  for  them.  Only  this  1 
think  advisable,  that  they  may  use  those  meats 
and  drinks  which  are  to  them  most  desirable, 
though  perhaps  not  in  themselves  so  wholesome 
as  some  others,  and  it  may  be,  not  so  pleasant ; 
but  this  liberty  must  be  made  use  of  with  this 
caution,  that  what  they  desire  be  not  in  itself 
unwholesome  : and  also  that  in  everything  they 
take  care  of  excess.  But,  if  a pregnant  woman 
finds  herself  not  troubled  with  such  longings  as 
we  have  spoken  of,  let  her  take  simple  food,  and 
in  such  quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  for  herself 
and  the  child,  which  her  appetite  may  in  a great 
measure  regulate  ; for  it  is  alike  hurtful  for  her 
to  fast  too  Tong,  or  eat  too  much  ; and,  there- 
fore, rather  let  her  eat  a little  and  often  ; 
especially  let  her  avoid  eating  too  much  at  night ; 
because  the  stomach  being  too  much  filled,  com- 
presseth  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  causeth 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Let  her  meat  be  easy 
of  digestion,  such  as  the  tenderest  parts  of  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  sows,  pullets,  capons,  pigeons,  and 
partridges,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  as  she  likes 
best ; new  laid  eggs  are  also  very  good  for  her 
and  let  her  put  into  her  broth  those  herbs  that 
purify  it,  as  sorrel,  lettuce,  succory  and  burrage  - 
l for  they  will  purge  and  purify  the  blood.  Let 
her  avoid  whatever  is  hot  seasoned  especially  pics 
and  halved  meats,  which,  being  of  hot  digestion, 
overcharge  the  stomach.  If  she  desires  fish,  let 
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it  be  fresh,  and  such  as  is  taken  out  of  the  rivers 
and  running  streams.  Let  her  eat  quinces  of 
marmalade,  to  strengthen  her  child ; sweet 
almonds  honey,  sweet  apples,  and  full  ripe 
grapes,  are  also  good.  Let  her  abstain  from  all 
sharp,  sour,  bitter,  and  salt  things ; and  all 
things  that  tend  to  provoke  the  terms — such  as 
garlic,  onions,  mustard,  fennel,  pepper,  and  all 
spices  except  cinnamon,  which  in  the  last  two 
months  i3  good  for  her.  If  at  first  her  diet  h e 
sparing,  as  she  increases  in  bigness  let  her  diet 
be  increased  ; for  she  ought  to  consider  she  has 
a child  as  well  as  herself  to  nourish.  Let  her 
be  moderate  in  her  drinking  ; and  if  she  drink.-? 
wine,  let  it  be  rather  claret  than  white  (which 
will  make  good  blood,  help  the  digestion,  and 
. comfort  the  stomach,  which  is  always  \ve?.:;; 
during  her  pregnancy)  ; but  white  wine  beir.-* 
diuretic,  or  that  whicn  provokes  urine,  ought  to 
be  avoided.  Let  her  have  a care  of  too  much 
exercise ; let  her  avoid  dancing,  riding  in  a coach, 
or  whatever  else  puts  the  body  into  violent 
motion,  especially  in  her  first  month.  But  to 
be  more  particular,  I shall  here  set  down  rules 
proper  for  every  month  for  the  child-bearing 
woman  to  order  herself,  from  the  time  she  ha® 
first  conceived  to  the  time  of  her  delivery. 

Rules  for  the  First  Two  Months. 

As  soon  as  the  woman  knows  (or  has  reason  to 
believe)  she  hath  conceived,  she  ought  to  absta-s 
from  all  violent  motions  and  exercises  ; whether 
she  walks  on  foot,  or  rides  on  horseback,  or  re 
a coach,  it  ought  to  be  very  gently.  Let  he* 
beware  she  lift  not  her  arms  too  high,  nor  carry 
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great  burdens,  nor  repose  herself  on  hard  and 
uneasy  seats.  Let  her  use  moderately  good 
juicy  meat,  and  of  easy  digestion  ; and  let  her 
wine  be  neither  too  strong  nor  too  sharp,  but  a 
little  mingled  with  water ; or  if  she  be  very 
abstemious,  use  water  wherein® cinnamon  is 
boiled.  Let  her  avoid  fastings,  thirst,  watch- 
ings, mourning,  sadness,  anger,  and  all  other 
perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  none  present  any 
str&ngeor  unwholesomething  to  her,  nor  so  much 
ac  name  it,  lest  she  should  desire  it,  and  not  be 
able  to  get  it,  and  so  either  cause  her  to  miscarry, 
or  the  child  to  have  some  deformity  on  that 
account.  Let  her  bowels  be  kept  loose  with 
prunes,  raisins,  or  manna  in  her  broth  ; and  let 
ner  use  the  following  electuary,  to  strengthen 
the  womb  and  the  child  : — 

:<Take  conserve  of  burrage,  buglos,  and  red 
roses,  each  two  ounces ; of  balm  an  ounce ; 
citron  peels  and*  shreds,  mirobalana  candied, 
each  an  ounce ; extract  of  wood  aloes,  a scruple ; 
pearl  prepared,  half  a drachm  ; red  coral,  ivory, 
each  a drachm ; candied  nutmegs,  two  drachms ; 
and  with  syrup  of  apples  and  quinces  make  an 
electuary.” 

Let  her  observe  the  following : 

“Take  pearls  prepared,  a drachm;  red 
coral  prepared  and  ivory,  each  half  a drachm  ; 
yellow  citron  peel,  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
each  half  a drachm  ; -saffron,  a scruple  ; wood 
aloes,  half  a scruple  ; ambergris,  six  drachms  ; 
and  with  six  ounces  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
rose-water,  make  rolls.”  Let  her  also  apply 
gjtrengtheners  to  the  navel,  of  nutmeg, 
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mace,  mastich,  made  up  in  bags,  or  & fco&afc  &?$■-• 
pod  in  malmsey,  sprinkled  with  powder  of  mini 
If  she  buppens  to  desire  clay,  chalk,  or  coals,  (at 
man?  pregnant  women  do),  give  her  beans  bo2- 
C&  with  sugar ; and  if  she  happens  to  long  tos 
Rsy  thing  she  cannot  obtain,  let  her  drink  eT&rgs 
draught  of  pure  cold  water. 

j Milieu  for  the  Third  Month . 

ir 

In  this  month  and  the  next,  be  sure  to  keep 
from  bleeding ; for  though  it  may  be  safe  ana 
proper  at  other  times,  yet  it  will  not  be  so  to 
ibe  end  of  the  fourth  month  ; and  yet  if  blood 
abound,  or  some  incidental  disease  happen,  which 
Squires  evacuation,  you  may  use  a cupping-glass, 
¥lth  scarification,  and  a little  blood  may  be  drawn 
from  the  shoulders  and  arms,  especially  if  she  has 
Sleep  accustomed  to  bleed.  Let  her’  alu©  take 
east  of  lacing  herself  too  straitly,  but  give  har- 
$*rlf  more  liberty  than  she  used  to  do  ; for,  in* 
dosing  her  abdomen  in  too  strait  a mould,  eh* 
binuers  the  infant  from  taking  its  free  growth, 
asd  often  makes  it  oome  before  its  time. 

Mules  for  the  Fourth  Month, 

In  this  month  also  you  ought  to  keep  £13 
bearing  woman  from  bleeding,  onlsiss  te 
sxtraordinary  cases  ; but  when  tire  month  isp&at, 
bloodletting  and  physic  may  be  permitted,  if 
gentle  and  mild  ; and  perhaps  it  may  bs 
sseeosa&ry  to  prevent  abortion.  lr<  this  month 
S&&2  may  purge,  In.  the  acute  disease ; but  pur§- 
£ag  may  be  used  only  irom  the  beginning  of  this 
ssonth  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  : but  let  her  I&S2 
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osti-e  that  In  purging  she  use  no  vehement 
medicine,  nor  any  bitter,  as  aIoe9,  which  lx 
disagreeable  and  hurtful  to  the  child,  and  opens 
the  mouth  of  the  vessels  ; neither  let  her  u&s 
?oloquintida,  scammony,  nor  turbith  ; she  mss 
use  cassia,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric,  and  senmij 
but  uyacidodium  purgans  is  best,  with  a little 
Oi  electuary  of  the  juice  of  roses. 

Rules  fot  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seven}?* 

Months. 

In  these  months  child-bearing  women  ans 
troubled  with  coughs,  heart- beating,  fainting* 
watching,  pains  in  the  loins  and  hips,  and  bleed- 
ing. a he  cough  is  from  a sharp  vapour  that, 
comes  to  the  jaws  and  rough  artery  front  fch£ 
verms,  or  tne  thin  part  of  that  blood  gotten  lat# 
the  veins  of  the  breast,  cr  falling  from  the  hrata 
to  the  breast ; this  endangers  abortion,  and 
strength  fails  from  watching  ; therefore  purg* 
tne  humours  that  come  to  the  breast  with  r hubayfr 
and  agaric,  and  strengthen  the  head  as  in  & 
catarrh,  and  give  sweet  lenitives,  as  in  acoua&„ 
Palpitation  and  fainting  arise  from  vapours  taifc 
?o  to  it  by  the  arteries,  or  from  blood  that  abcund- 
«h  and  cannot  get  out  of  the  womb,  but  aaceada 
and  oppresseth  the  heart ; and  in  this  cam 
cordials  should  be  used  both  inwardly  and  out* 
wardly.  Watching  is  from  sharp  dry  vapours 
that  trouble  the  animal  spirits,  and  in  this  csl?k 
use  frictions,  and  let  the  woman  wash  her  feet  ajg) 
oed-time,  and  let  her  take  syrup  of  poppies,  dried 
yo«C8,  emulsions  of  sweet  almonds,  and  whit« 
poppy  seed.  If  she  be  troubled  with  pains  in  he* 
loins  and  hips,  as  in  these  months  she  is  subject 
to  dc,  from  the  weight  of  her  child,  who  is  now 
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grown  Mg  and  heavy,  and  so  stretcheth  the  ligft* 
monts  of  the  womb,  and  parts  ad iacent,  let  be? 
hold  it  up  with  swathing  hands  about  her  n&sk, 
About  this  time  also  the  woman  often  happens 
to  have  a iiux.  of  blood  ; either  a f the  nose,  womb., 
or  hemorrhoids,  from  plenty  of  blood,  or  from 
the  weakness  of  the  child  that  takes  it  not  is  f 
or  else  from  evil  humour  in  the  blood,  that  stirs 
up  nature  to  send  it  forth.  And  sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  vessels  of  the  womb  may  !>s 
broken,  either  by  some  violent  mofcioa,  fail,  cough, 
or  trouble  of  rnrnd,  (for  any  of  these  will  work 
that  effect) ; and  this  is  so  dangerous,  that  In 
such  a case  the  child  cannot  be  well ; but  if  it 
from  blood  only,  the  danger  is  less,  provided  St 
flows  by  the  veins  of  the  neck  of  the  womb ; for 
then  it  prevents  plethory,  and  takes  not  away  its 
nourishment  of  the  child  • but  if  it  proceeds  from 
the  weakness  of  the  child,  that  draws  it  not 
abortion  of  the  child  often,  follows,  or  hard  tr&» 
vail,  or  else  she  goes  beyond  her  time.  But  if  it 
Cows  by  the  inward  veins  of  the  womb,  thera  U 
more  d&ngor  by  the  openness  of  the  womb,  if  it 
come  from  evil  blood ; the  danger  is  alike  from 
cacochimy,  which  is  Like  to  fall  upon  both.  If  it 
arises  from  plethory,  open  a vein,  but  with  gre§£ 
caution,  and  use  astringents,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing will  do  well Take  pearls  prepared,  & scru- 
ple ; red  coral,  two  scruples  ; maco,  nutmeg,  each 
a drachm ; cinnamon,  naif  a drachm ; msdrs  a 
powder : or,  with  sugar,  make  rolls.  Or  gives 
this  powder  In  * oth  : “ Take  red  coral, 
a drachm  j red  sander,  half  a drachm ; bole, 
a drachm  ; sealed  earth,  tormenti!  roots,  fetch 
Jwo  8Gj"api8Ss  with  sugar  of  roses,  and  m-anns 
Christa  j with  peart  live  drachms  $ make  $ 
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powder.”  You  may  also  strengthen  the  child 
at  the  navel  ; and  if  there  fee  a caoochimy, 
alter  the  humours  ; and  if  you  may  do  it  Mieiy, 
evacuate  : you  may  likewise  use  amulets  in  her 
hands  and  about  her  ueck.  In  a flux  of  hemorr- 
hoids wear  oft  the  pain ; and  let  her  dunk  hot 
wine  with  a toasted  nutmeg.  In  these  months 
the  bowels  are  also  subject  to  be  bound ; but  if  it 
be  without  any  apparent  disease,  thq  broth  of  a 
chicken,  or  veal  sodden  with  oil,  or  with  the  de- 
coction of  mallows,  or  of  marshmallows,  mercury, 
or  iinsued,  put  up  in  a clyster,  will  not  bo  amiss, 
but  in  less  quantity  than  is  given  in  other  cas'js  : 
vis.  of  the  decoction  five  ounces,  of  cassia  fistula 
one  ounce.  But  if  she  wiLl  not  take  a clyster, 
one  or  two  yolks  of  new  laid  eggs,  or  a little  psaa- 
pottage  warm,  a little  salt  and  sugar,  supped  « 
little  before  meat,  will  be  very  convenient  But 
If  her  bowels  be  distended  ana  stretched  out  with 
wind,  a little  fennel-seed  and  aniseed  reduced  into 
fi  powder,  and  mingled  with  honey  and  sugar, 
made  altar  the  manner  of  an  electuary,  will  do 
Wy  well  Also,  if  the  thighs  and  feet  swell,  let 
them  be  anointed  with  expbrodmum  (which  is  & 
liquid  medicine  mode  with  vinegar  and  rose-water, 
mingled  with  salt.) 

liules  for  the  Eighth  Month. 

__  The  eighth  is  commonly  the  most  dangerous, 
Shorefove  the  greatest  care  and  caution  ought  to 
be  used ; the  diet  bettor  in  quality,  but  no  more,, 
aor  indeed  so  much  in  quantity  aa  before ; but 
ishe  must  abate  (hor  exercise  : and  because 
then  pregnant  women,  by  reuson  that  shary 
humours  alter  the  belly,  are  accustomed  to  weak* 
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m their  spirit  and  strength,  they  may  well  tefeg 
befora  meat  an  electuary  of  diarrnaden  or  aroma- 
ficum  rosatum,  or  di&wagarton ; and  sometimes 
they  may  lick  a little  honey  : as  they  will  loath 
and  nauseate  their  meat,  they  may  take  green 
ginger  candied  with  sugar,  or  the  rinds  of  citron 
’tad  oranges  candied ; and  let  them  often  esa 
honey  for  the  strengthening  of  the  infant.  When 
she  la  not  far  from  her  labour,  let  her  eat  every 
day  seven  roasted  hge  before  her  meat,  and  some- 
time* let  her  lick  a little  honey.  But  let  her  bgs- 

re  of  salt  and  powdered  meat,  for  it  m neither 
good  for  her  nor  the  child. 

Buies  for  the  Ninth  Month. 

In  the  ninth  month  let  her  refrain  from  lift- 
ing any  great  weight ; but  let  her  move  a little 
more,  to  dilate  the  parts  and  stir  up  natural  heat 
Let  her  take  heed  of  stooping,  and  neither  sit 
too  much,  nor  lie  on  her  sides  ; neither  ought 
she  to  bend  herself  much,  lest  the  child  be  un- 
folded in  the  umbilical  ligament,  by  which  means 
it  often  perisheth.  Let  her  walk  and  stir  often, 
and  let  ner  exercise  bo  rather  to  go  upwards  than 
downwards.  Let  her  diet,  now  especially,  be 
light  and  easy  of  digestion  ; and  damask  prunes 
with  sugar,  or  tigs  with  raisins,  before  meat ; as 
also  the  yelks  of  eggs,  flesh  and  broth  of  chicken^ 
birds,  partridges  and  pheasants  ; astringent  ana 
roasteu  meats,  with  nee,  hard  eggs,  millet,  and 
such  like  other  things,  are  proper.  Baths  of 
sweet  water,  with  emollient  herbs,  ought  to  fee 
used  by  her  this  month  with  some  intermission  ; 
sad  after  the  baths,  let  her  belly  be  anointed 
with  oil  of  vioiets ; but  for  her  privy  parts  lt& 
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Matter  to  anoint  them  with  the  fat  of  hens  gesx. 
or  ducks  or  with  oil  of  lilies,  and  the  decocSS? 
of  linseed  and  fenugreek,  boded  with  oil  of  lia- 
eeed  and  marshmallows,  or  with  the  following 
liniment 

‘'Take  of  maliows  and  marshmallows,  cut  and 
ehrod,  of  each  an  ounoe  ; of  linseed  one  ounce  • 
let  them  be  boiled  from  twenty  ounces  of  wata? 
to  ten  * then  iet  her  take  three  ounces  of  ths 
boned  broth  ; of  oil  of  almonds  and  oil  of  flower- 
de-luce,  of  each  one  ounce;  of  deer’s  suet  tkre^ 
ounces.  Let  her  bathe  with  this,  and  ancin' 
herseif  with  it  warm. 

If  for  fourteen  days  before  the  birth  she  do 
®7#I7  “orm.n8  ftDd  evening  bathe  and  moisten 
_.ei  nelly  with  muscadine  and  la. vender  water 
tf'w  Ciu.i.  will  be  much  strengthened  there! v 
Ai^  if  every  day  she  eat  toasted  bread,  it  will 
tender  any  thing  from  growing  fco  the  child, 
her  pnvy  parts  may  be  gently  stroked  dawn 
with  bills  fomentation. 

a “ Take  three  ounces  of  linseed,  and  one  hand- 
■uileach  of  mallows  and  marshmallows  sliced, 
-i.en  let  them  be  put  into  a bag  and  immediate* 
ly  boned.  Let  the  pregnant  woman,  everv 
morning  and  evening,  take  the  vapour  of  thiA 
(.ecoction  in  a hollow  stool,  taking  great  head 
that  no  wtiid  or  air  oome  to  her  in -parts,  an-4 

;nen  i®1  Yer  wlPe  the  pa*'t6  so  anointed  with  l 
.ansn  cloth,  and  she  may  anoint  the  sbdomaa 
and  groin  as  at  first. 

When  she  is  come  so  near  her  time  a*  to  be 
within  ten  or  fourteen  days  thereof,  if  she  begin* 
y.  “°»  ttma  ordinary  pain,  let  her  use 

mai?,ia'uthe  *°Jlowin8  •—“Take  mallows  and 
Qaawnmadows,  of  each  one  handful ; camomib, 
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hard  mercury,  maiden-hair,  of  each  a handful ; 
of  linseed,  four  ounces  ; let  them  be  boiled  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  as  to  make  a bath 
therewith.”  But  let  her  not  sit  too  hot  upon  the 
Beat,  nor  higher  than  a little  above  the  navel ; 
nor  let  her  sit  on  it  longer  than  about  half  an 
hour,  lest  her  strength  languish  and  decay ; for 
it  is  better  to  use  it  often  than  to  stay  too  long 
on  it. 

And  thus  have  I shown  how  a child-bearing 
woman  ought  to  govern  herself  each  month 
during  pregnancy.  How  she  must  order  herself 
at  her  delivery,  shall  be  shown  in  another 
chapter,  after  I have  first  shown  the  intended 
midwife  how  the  child  is  first  formed  in  the 
womb,  and  the  manner  of  its  decumbiture  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Parts  proper  to  a child  in  the  Womb, 
How  it  is  formed  there , and  the  Manner 
of  its  Situation  therein. 

In  the  last  chapter  I treated  of  conception, 
showing  what  it  was, how  accomplished, itssigns, 
and  how  she  who  has  conceived  ought  to  order 
herself  during  the  time  of  her  pregnancy.  Now, 
before  I speak  of  her  delivery,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  midwife  be  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  parts  proper  to  a child  in  the  womb, 
smd  also,  that  sne  be  shown  how  it  is  formed  ; 
and  the  manner  of  its  situation  and  decumbiture 
there  ; which  are  so  necessary  to  her,  that  with- 
the  knowledge  thereof,  no  one  can  tell  how 
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fco  deliver  a woman  as  she  ought.  This,  there* 
fore,  shall  be  the  work  of  this  chapter.  ! sh&ii 
begin  with  the  first  of  these. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  fate*  a c-foild  {& 

th 4 womb. 

In  this  section  I must  first  tell  you  what  S 
mean  by  the  parts  proper  to  a child  in  the  womb  J 
and  they  are  only  those  that  either  help  or 
nourish ' it  whilst  it  is  lodged  in  that  dark 
repository  of  nature,  and  that  help  to  clothe  and 
defend  it  there,  and  are  cast  away,  as  of  no 
more  use,  after  it  is  born  ; and  these  are  two  : 
viz.  the  umbilicurs,  or  navel  vessels,  and  the 
secundinum.  By  the  first  it  is  nourished,  and 
by  the  second  clothed  and  defended  from  wrong. 
Of  each  of  these  I shall  speak  distinctly  : and* 
first, 

Of  the  Umbilicurs , or  Navel  Vessels. 

These  are  four  in  number  : viz.  one  vein,  two 
arteries,  and  the  vessel  which  is  called  the 
urachos. 

1.  The  vein  is  that  by  which  the  infant  ie  , 
nourished,  from  the  time  of  its  conception  tiii 
the  time  of  its  delivery  ; till,  being  brought  into 
the  light  of  this  world,  it  has  the  same  way  of 
concocting  /its  food  that  we  have.  This  vein 
ariseth  from  the  liver  of  the  child,  and  is  divided, 
into  parts  when  it  has  passed  the  navel ; and 
these  two  are  divided  and  subdivided,  the  branch* 
es  being  upheld  by  the  skin  called  chorion  (of 
which  1 snail  speak  by  and  by),  and  are  joined 
to  the  veins  of  the  mother’s  womb,  from  whence 
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they  have  their  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
ahild. 

2.  The  arteries  are  two  on  each  side,  which 

proceed  from  the  back  branches  of  the  great 
artery  of  the  mother ; and  the  vital  is 

sarried  by  those  to  «.mc  child,  being  ready 
concocted  by  the  mother. 

3.  A nervous  or  sinewy  production  is  led  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder  of  the  infant  to  the 
navel,  and  this  is  called  urachos  ; and  its  use 
r's  to  convey  the  urine  of  the  infant  from  the 
bladder  to  the  alantois.  Anatomists  do  very 
much  vary  in  their  opinions  concerning  thi3  ; 
some  denying  any  such  thing  to  be  in  the 
delivery  of  the  woman  ; and  others,  on  the 
contrary,  affirming  it : but  experience  has  testi- 
fied there  is  such  a thing  ; for  Bartholomew 
Carbrolius,  the  ordinary  doctor  of  anatomy  to 
the  Colegc  of  Physicians  at  Montpelier,  in 
France,  records  the  history  of  a matd,  whose 
water,  being  a long  time  stopped,  at  last  issued 
out  through  the  navel.  And  Johannes  Fernelius 
speaks  of  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  a 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  having  a 
stoppage  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  his  urine 
issued  out  of  his  navel  many  months  together, 
arid  that  without  any  prejudice  at  all  to  his 
health  ; which  he  ascribes  to  the  ill  lying  of  his 
navel  whereby  the  urachos  was  not  well  dried. 
And  Volchier  Coitas  quotes  such  another 
instance  in  a maid  of  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany.  These  instances, 
though  they  happen  but  seldom,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  anjurachos 
in  men.- 

These  four  vessels  before  mentioned,  viz.  one 
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vein,  two  arteries,  and  the  urachos,  do  join  near 
to  the  navel,  and  are  united  by  a skin,  which 
they  have  from  the  chorion,  and  so  become  like 
a gut  or  rope,  and  are  altogether  void  of  sense, 
and  this  is  that  which  women  cail  the  navel- 
string  The  vessels  are  thus  joined  together, 
that  so  they  may  neither  be  broken,  severed  nor 
entangled  ; and  when  the  infant  is  born  are  of 
no  use,  save  only  to  make  up  the  ligament  which 
stops  the  hole  of  the  navel,  and  some  other 
physical  use,  etc. 

Of  the  Secundine,  or  After-Birth. 

Setting  aside  the  name  given  to  this  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  called  in  English  by  the 
name  of  secundine,  after-birth,  or  after-burden  ; 
which  are  held  to  be  four  in  number. 

1.  The  first  is  called  placentia,  because  it 
resembles  the  form  of  a cake,  and  is  knit  both 
to  the  navel  and  chorion,  and  makes  up  the 

"greatest  part  of  the  secundine,  or  after-birth. 
The  flesh  of  it  is  like  that  of  the  melt,  or  spleen, 
soft,  red,  and  tending  something  to  blackness, 
and  hath  many  small  veins  and  arteries  in  it  J 
and  certainly  the  chief  use  of  it  is,  for  contain- 
ing the  child  in  the  womb. 

2.  The  second  is  the  chorion.  This  skin,  and 
that  called  the  amnios,  involve  the  child  round, 
both  above  and  underneath,  and  on  both  sides, 
which  the  alantois  doth  not.  This  skin  is  that 
which  is  most  commonly  called  the  secundin*, 
as  it  is  thick  and  white,  garnished  with  many 
small  veins  and  arteries,  ending  in  the  plaecntiflj 
before  named,  being  very  light  and  slippery.  lie 
use  is  not  only  to  cover  the  child  round  about, 
but  also  to  receive  and  safely  bind  up  the  root? 
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(g  the  veins  and  arteries  or  navel  vessels  before 

described. 

3,  The  third  thing  which  makes  up  the  socuc- 
filo.9  ia  the  alao.tois,  of  which  there  is  a great  dis- 
pute among  anatomists.  Some  say,  there  is  such. 
« thing,  and  others  that  there  is  not.  These  ih&t 
e4’1  have  it  to  be  a membrane,  say  it  is  white, 
soft,  and  exceeding  thin,  and  just  under  the  pla- 
c$ntta>,  where  it  is  knit  to  the  urachos,  from 
whence  it  receives  the  urine ; and  its  office  ia  to 
keep  it  separate  from  the  sweat,  that  the  salfcn&ga 
znay  not  onend  the  tender  skin  of  the  child. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  covering  of  the  child  is 
e&U&d  amnios  ; and  it  is  white,  soft,  and  trans- 
parent, being  nourished  by  some  very  small  veins 
paid  arteries.  Its  use  is  not  only  to  enwrap  the 
child,  but  also  to  retain  the  sweat  of  the  child. 

Having  thus  described  the  parts  proper  to  » 
child  in  tne  womb,  I will  next  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  formation  of  the  child  therein,  as  soon  m I 
have  explained  the  hard  terms  of  this  section, 
that  those  ?or  whose  help  it  is  designed,  may  un- 
derstand what  they  read.  A vein  is  that  which 
retires  blood  from  the  liver,  and  distributes  it  in 
several  branches  to  aU parts  of  the  body.  Arteries 
proceed  from  the  he^rt,  are  in  continual  motion, 
and  by  their  continual  motion  quicken  the  body. 
Nerve  is  the  same  with  sinew,  and  is  that  by 
which  the  brain  adds  sense  and  motion  to  the 
body.  Placentia  properly  signifies  a sugar  cake  ,* 
but  in  this  section  it  is  used  to  signify  a spongy 
piece  of  Sesb.  resembling  a cake,  full  of  veins  and 
arteries,  ana  is  made  to  receive  the  mother’s 
Mood  appointed  for  the  infant’s  nourishment  in 
the  womb.  The  chvr.on  is  the  outward  skin 
tf&Sch  compasseth  the  child  in  the  womb.  The 
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ste^ilcis  is  the  skin  that  holds  ths  urine  of  the 
child  during  the  time  that  it  abides  in  the  womb. 
The  y,racho8  is  the  vessel  that  conveys  the  urine 
from  the  child  in  the  womb  to  tbe  alqntios.  I 
sow  proceed  to 

Sacr.  II.  Of  the  Formation  qf  the  Child  in  <te 

Womb. 

The  woman  haring  conceived,  the  first  thing 
which  is  operative  in  the  conception  is  the  spirit 
Whereof  the  seed  is  full,  which  nature  quickening 
by  the  boat  of  the  womb,  stirs  up  to  action.  The 
internal  spirits  therefore,  separate  the  Darts  that 
are  less  pure,  which  are  thick,  cold  and  clammy, 
from  those  that  are  more  pure  and  noble.  The 
less  pure  are  cast  to  the  outside,  and  with  these  the 
feed  is  circled  round,  and  the  membranes  made, 
1st  which  that  seed  which  is  most  pure  is  wrapped 
round,  and  kept  close  together,  that  ft  may  be 
defended  from  cold  and  other  accidents,  and  ope- 
rate the  better. 

The  first  thing  that  fa  formed  is  the  amnios  ; 
the  next  the  chorion  ; and  they  enwrap  the  seed 
round  like  a curtain.  Soon  after  this  (for  the 
seed  thus  shut  up  in  tho  woman  lies  not  idle)  the 
navel  vein  fa  bred,  which  pieroeth  them  siring, 
being  yet  very  tender,  and  carries  a drop  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  mother’s  womb  to  the  seed  : 
&om  which  drop  the  vena  cava,  or  chief  vein,  pro- 
seed**  hom  which  all  the  rest  of  the  veins  which 
nourish  tho  body  spring ; and  now  tho  seed  hath 
something  to  nourish  it,  whilst  it  performs  the  rest 
t nature**  wars,  also  blood  administered  to  every 
flesh. 
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Thk  vein  being  formed,  the  navel  arteries  nse 
after  formed;  then  the  great  artery,  of 
Wl :kih  all  the  others  are  but  branches  ; and  thee, 
ths  heart ; for  the  li?er  fumisheth  the  arteries 
t&h  Wood  to  form  the  heart,  the  arteries 
Si&de  cf  seed,  but  the  heart  and  the  fieah  ci 
K&cd  After  this  tho  brain  is  formed,  then  the 
serves  to  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  infant 
ill&rwards  the  bones  and  flesh  are  formed  ; and 
-d  £ke  bones,  first  the  vertebrsecr  chine  bones,anu 
Siam  the  skull,  &c.  As  to  the  time  this  curious 

rrt  of  workmanship  is  formed,  having  already 
She  preceding  Cnapter,  spoken  distinctly  ‘and 
t&  .Urge  upon  this  point,  ana  also  of  the  nourish- 
m&rt  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  i shall  her©  only 
stfer  the  reader  thereto,  and  proceed  to  show  the 
ssaimer  in  which  the  child  lies  In  the  womb. 

&Wt\  IIL  Of  the  manner  of  the  Child's  lying 
in  the  Womb. 

This  is  a thing  so  essential  for  a midwife  fce 
t&a®w,  that  she  can  be  no  midwife  who  is  ignor- 
asst  of  it : and  yet  even  about  this,  authors  ex- 
Srsaaoly  differ ; for  there  are  not  two  in  ten* 
agree  what  is  the  form  that  the  child  lias 
fes.  the  womb,  or  in  what  fashion  it  lies  there; . 
mi  yet  this  may  arise  in  a great  measure  from 
t$as  different  figures  that  the  child  is  found  la, 
according  to  the  different  times  of  the  womans 
gs«gn»ncy  ; for  near  the  time  of  its  deliverers 
-mx  of  the  winding  chambers  of  nature,  it  oftea 
ft&ee  changes  the  form  in  winch  it  lay  before  tor 
feather. 

I will  now  show  ths  several  situations  of 
in  the  mother^  womb,  according  to 
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Afferent  times  of  pregnancy,  by  which  thcaa 
sh*it  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  are  the  ohfef 
oS.aiiUi  labours,  will  ne  more  easily  <m- 
ssive.il  by  the  understanding  midwife.  It  ougb^ 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that 
the  infant,  as  well  male  as  female,  is  generally 
In  the  midst  of  the  womb  : for  though 
Minetimes,  to  appearance,  a woman’s  beily  soojfl 
higher  on  ona  side  than  another,  yet  it  is  *.o 
*ith  respect  to  the  beUv  only,  and  not  to  be* 
jiGi&b,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  always  placet 
But,  In  the  second  place,  a woman’s  groat  bel- 
ly makes  different  figures,  according  to  the  die* 
ardent  times  of  pregnancy ; for,  when  she  & 
young  with  child,  the  embryo  is  always  found  of 
a round  figure,  a little  oblong,  having  the  spis* 
moderately  turned  inwards,  the  thighs  fcidfitS,, 
aad  a little  raised,  to  which  the  legs  are  so  rato* 
Mi,  \nd  her  heels  touch  the  buttocks  ; tbs  arms 
irs.  bending,  arid  the  .hands  placed  upon  tfc* 
knors,  towards  which  the  head  is  inclining 
t?axd  so  that  the  chin  tonchoth  the  breast ; fa 
which  posture  it  resembles  one  sitting  to  es«e> 
nature,  and  stooping  down  with  the  head  to 
what  cornea  from  him.  The  spine  of  its  back  is 
*$;  that  tira®  placed  towards  the  mother’s,  tfca 
head  uppermost,  the  face  downwards ; and  rare* 
portlonably  to  its  growth,  it  extends  its  member 
bya  lj.tt.lo  and  little,  which  were  exactly  foldsd 
Is  the  first  month. 

In  this  posture  it  usually  keeps  till  the  several 
tii  ^ghth  month  ; and  then  by  a natural  proper*- 
riiy  and  dispersion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  boo- 
ths head  is  turned  downwards  toward  the  Inward 
elfioe  of  the  womb,  tumbling  sa  tt  wore  o vas  iia 
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head,  bo  that  then  the  feet  as©  uppermost  and 
the  lac©  towards  the  mother’e  great  gut ; and  tills 
turning  of  the  infant  in  Ibis  manner,  with  its 
head  downwards,  towards  the  latter  end  of  a 
woman’s  reckoning,  is  so  ordered  by  nature,  that 
it  may  be  thereby  the  better  disposed  for  its 
passage  into  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  mother^ 
labour,  which  is  not  then  far  off  (and,  indeed, 
feome  children  turn  not  at  all  until  the  very  time 
02  birth) ; for  in  this  posture  ail  its  joints  are 
most  easily  extended  in  coming  forth  ; for,  by 
tins  means  the  arms  and  legs  cannot  hinder  its- 
birth,  because  they  cannot  be  bonded  against  the 
Inward  orifice  ol  the  womb  ; and  the  rest  of  the 
bouy  being  veiy  supple,  passeth  without  any 
difficulty  after  the  head  winch  is  hard  and  bigs 
being  past  she  birth.  It  is  true,  there  are  divest 
children  that  lie  in  the  womb  in  another  posture, 
and  come  to  birth  with  their  feet  downwards, 
especial  iy  if  there  be  twins  ; for  then  by  the 
dinerent  motions  they  do  disturb  one  another, 
that  they  seldom  come  both  in  the  same  posture 
at  the  time  of  labour',  but  when  one  will  coma 
wffch  the  bead,  and  another  with  the  feet,  or  per- 
baps  lie  across ; and  sometimes  neither  of  them 
will  com e right  But,  however  the  child  may  be 
' situated  in  the  womb,  or  in  whatever  posture  ft 
presents  itself  at  the  time  ol  birth,  it  it  be  not 
with  its  head  forwards,  as  I have  before  describ- 
ed, it  is  always  against  nature,  and  the  delivery 
will  occasion  the  "more  pain  mid  danger,  and  re- 
mure  greater  care  and  skill  from  the  midwife, 
thai  when  the  labour  te  more  natural 
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CHAP.  IY. 

A Guide  to  Women  in  Travail , showing  vhd 
is  to  be  done  when  they  fall  in  Lalour , in  C?* 
r&r  to  Delivery. 

The  end  of  all  that  wo  have  been  treating  of  k- 
the  bringing  forth  a cldid  into  the  world  with 
safety  both  to  the  mother  and  infant,  as  the 
whole  time  of  a woman’s  pregnancy  may  vei^ 
well  be  termed  a kind  of  labour  ; for,  from  ths 
time  of  her  conception  to  the  time  of  her  deli- 
very, she  labours  under  many  difficulties,  is  sub- 
loot  to  many  distempers,  and  in  continual  dan- 
ger, from  one  effect  or  other,  till  the  time  of  birtfc 
comes  ; and  when  that  cornea,  the  great  labour 
and  travail  come  along  with  it,  insomuch  that 
then  all  the  oiher  labours  are  forgotten,  and  tha 
only  is  called  the  time  of  her  labour ; and  to  do  • 
li  ver  her  safely  is  the  principal  business  of  th, 
midwife ; ancf  bo  assist  her  therein,  shall  be  tfc~ 
chief  design  of  this  chapter.  The  time  of  thfo 
child’s  being  ready  for  its  birth,  when  nature 
endeavours  to  oast  it  forth,  is  that  wnich  is  pro- 
perly the  time  of  a woman’s  labour  ; nature  then 
labouring  to  be  eased  of  its' burden.  $nd 

S child-bearing  women  (especially  the  firsfi 
. are  often  mistaken  in  their  reckoning,  and 
so,  when  they  draw  near  their  time,  take  "every 
pain  they  meet  with  for  then  labour,  which  often 
proves  prejudicial  and  troublesome  to  them,  when 
it  is  not  so ; I will  In  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter,  set  down  some  signs,  by  which  a woman, 
may  know  when  the  feme  time  of  her  labour  tv 
come- 
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I.  The  Sign*  of  the  true  Time  of  a 
Woman's  Labour. 

When  pregnant  women,  especially  of  their 
first,  perceive  any  extraordmarv  pain  in  the 
fefcdomen,  they  immediately  send  for  their  mid- 
wife, as  taking  it  for  their  labour  ; and  then  if 
the  midwife  oe  not  a skilful  and  experienced 
woman,  to  know  the  time  of  labour,  but  takes  it 
So?  granted  without  further  inauiry  (for  some 
such  there  are),  and  so  goes  about  to  put  her 
Into  labour  before  nature  is  prepared  for  it,  she 
sfcay  endanger  the  lives  of  both  mother  and 
child  by  breaking  the  amnios  and  chorion. 
These  pains,  which  are  often  mistaken  for  la- 
bour, are  removed  by  warm  cloths  laid  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  application  of  a clyster  or  two, 
by  which  those  pains  which  precede  a true 
labour  are  rather  furthered  than  hindered. 
There  are  also  other  pains  incident  to  a woman 
in  that  condition  from  a flux  of  the  abdomen, 
•rfcich  are  easily  known  by  the  frequent  stools 
that  follow  them. 

The  signs,  therefore,  of  labour,  some  few  days 
before,  are,  that  the  woman's  abdomen,  which 
before  lay  high,  sinks  down,  and  hinders  her 
from  walking  sc  easily  as  she  used  to  do ; also 
there  flows  from  the  womb  slimy  humours,  which 
Stature  has  appointed  to  moisten  and  smooth 
She  passage,  that  it*  inward  orifice  may  be  the 
•raore  easily  dilated  when  there  is  occasion  ; 
which  beginning  to  open  at  this  time,  suffers 
that  slime  to  mil  away,  which  proceeds  from 
iha  glandules,  called  prostata.  These  are  sign* 
p7TOddlng  the  labour ; but  when  she  is  presently 
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Lulling  into  labour,  the  signs  are,  great  pains  about 
the  region  of  the  reins  and  loins,  which,  coming 
and  retreating  by  intervals,  are  answered  in  the 
bottom  of  the  abdomen  by  congruous  tfcroo?., 
and  sometimes  the  face  is  red  and  inflamed-,  th* 
blood  being  much  heated  by  the  endeavours  s 
woman  makes  to  bring  forth  hei  child  ; and  like- 
wise, because  during  these  strong,  throes  her 
respiration  is  intercepted,  which  causes  the  bicod 
to  have  recourse  to  her  face  ; also  her  privy  parts 
are  swelled  by  the  infant’s  head  lying  in  the  birth, 
which,  by  often  thrusting,  causes  those  parts  fc> 
descend  outwards.  She  is  much  subject  to  vo- 
miting, which  is  a sign  of  labour  and  speedy  de- 
livery, though  by  ignorant  people  thought  other- 
wise ; for  good  pains  are  thereby  excited  by  the 
sympathy  there  is  between  the  womb  and  the 
stomach.  Also  when  the  birth  is  near,  women 
ire  troubled  with  a trembling  in  the  thighs  and 
legs,  not  with  cold,  like  the  beginning  of  an  ague 
ft,  but  with  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  ; though, 
tt  must  be  granted,  this  doeH  not  happen  always. 
Also,  if  the  humours  which  then  flow  from  the 
womb  are  discoloured  with  blood,  which  the  mid- 
wives  call  show*,  it  is  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
birth  being  near.  And  if  then  the  midwife  puts 
up  her  fingers  into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  she 
Krill  find  the  inner  orifice  dilated  ; at  the  opening 
Of  which,  the  membranes  of  the  infant,  contain) «ig 
Ihe  water,  present  themselves,  and  are  strongly 
forced  down  with  each  pain  she  hath  ; at  which 
time  one  may  perceive  them  sometimes  to  resist 
fcD&  then  igain  prees  forward  the  finger,  boin^ 
moro  or  less  hard  and  extended,  according  &hj 
the  pains  are  stronger  or  weaker.  Those  rnwu- 
braaes.'vrtth  th°  waters  In  them,  when  they  &** 
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before  the  head  of  the  child,  which  the  midwives 
call  the  gathering  of  the  waters , resemble  to 
the  touch  of  the  finger  those  eggs  which  have  no 
shell'  but  are  covered  only  with  a simple  mem- 
hr&ner.  After  this,  the  pains  still  redoubling, 
the  membranes  are  broken  by  a strong  impulsion 
C'f  the  waters,  which  flow  away,  and  the  head  of 
the  infant  is  presently  felt  naked,  and  presents 
itself  at  the  inward  orifice  of  the  womb.  When 
these  waters  come  thus  away,  then  the  midwife 
may  be  assured  the  birth  i3  very  near,  this  being 
the  most  certain  sign  there  can  be  ; for  the 
amnios  alantios  which  contained  those  waters 
bring  broken  by  the  pressing  forward  of  the 
birth,  the  child  is  no  better  able  to  subsist  long 
in  the  womb  afterwards,  than  a naked  man  in  a 
heap  of  snow.  Now  these  waters,  if  the  child 
come  presently  after  them,  facilitate  the  labour, 
by  making  the  passage  slippery ; and,  therefore, 
let  no  midwife  (as  some  have  foolishly  done) 
endeavour  to  force  away  the  water,  for  nature 
knows  best  when  the  true  time  of  birth  is,  and 
therefore  refrains  the  water  till  that  time.  But 
if  by  accident  the  water  breaks  away  too  long 
before  the  birth,  then  such  things  as  will  hasten 
maybe  safely  administered,  and  what  these  are 
1 will  show  in  another  section. 

Sect.  II.  How  a woman  ought  to  be  ordered 
when  the  Time  of  her  Labour  is  come. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  true  time  of  her 
labour  is  come  by  the  signs  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  section,  of  which  those  that  are  most 
to  be  relied  on  are  pains  and  strong  throes  in 
the  abdomen,  forcing  downwards  towards  the 
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womb,  and  a dilation  of  the  inward  orifice, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  touching  it  with  the 
finger,  and  the  gathering  of  the  waters  before 
the  head  o * the  child,  and  thrusting  down  of  the 
membranes  ,r3vhich  contain  them ; through 
which,  between  the  pains,  one  may  in  some 
manner  with  the  finger  discover  the  part  which 
presents  (as  we  said  before),  especially  if  it  be 
the  head  of  the  child,  by  its  roundness  and 
hardness  ; I say,  if  these  things  concur  and  are 
evident,  the  midwife  may  be  sure  it  is  the  time 
of  the  woman’s  labour  ; and  care  must  be  taken 
to  get  all  things  necessary  to  comfort  her  in 
that  time.  And  the  better  to  help  her,  be  sure 
to  see  she  be  not  straight-laced  ; you  may  also 
give  her  one  strong  clyster  or  more,  if  there  he 
occasion,  provided  it  be  done  at  the  beginning, 
and  before  the  child  be  too  forward  ; for  it  will 
be  difficult  for  her  to  receive  them  afterwards. 
The  benefit  accruing  thereby  will  be,  that  they 
e;:cite  her  gut  to  discharge  itself  of  its  excre- 
ments, that  so,  the  rectum  being  emptied,  there 
may  be  more  space  for  the  dilation  of  the 
passage  ; likewise  to  cause  the  pains  to  bear 
the  more  downward,  through  endeavours  she 
makes  when  she  is  at  stool ; and  in  the  mean- 
time, all  other  necessary  things  for  her  labour 
should  be  put  in  order,  both  for  the  mother  and 
the  child.  To  this  end  some  get  a midwife’s 
stool ; but  a pallet-bed,  girded,  is  much  the  best 
way,  placed  near  the  fire,  ir  the  Beason  require  ; 
phich  pallet  ought  to  be  placed  that  there  may 
be  easy  access  to  it  on  every  side  that  the  woman 
maybe  more  readily  assisted  as  there  is  occasion. 

If  the  woman  abounds  with  blood,  to  bleed 
her  a little  may  not  be  improper.  for  thereby 
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3ho  will  both  breathe  better,  and  have  htf 
breasts  more  at  liberty,  and  likewise  the  more 
strength  to  bear  down  her  pains  ; and  this  may 
be  done  without  danger,  bemuse  the  child  being 
about  that  time  ready  to  be  bom,  has  no  more 
need  of  the  mother's  blood  for  its  nourishment : 
besides,  this  evacuation  does  many  times  prevent 
her  having  a fever  after  delivery.  &lso,  before 
her  delivery,  if  her  strength  will  permit,  let  ho 2 
walk  up  and  down  her  chamber  : and  that  she 
may  have  streugth  so  to  do,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  her  some  good  strengthening  things,  sucn. 
as  jolly,  broth,  new-laid  eggs,  or  some  spoonfuls 
of  burnt  wine  ; and  let  her  by  all  means  hold 
out  her  pains,  bearing  them  down  as  much  S£ 
fche  can  at  the  time  when  they  take  her  ; and 
let  the  midwife  from  time  to  time  touch  the  in- 
ward orifice  with  her  finger,  to  know  whether  the 
waters  are  ready  to  break,  and  whether  the  birth 
will  follow  soon  after.  Let  her  also  anoint  the 
woman’s  privities  with  emollient  oil,  hog’a  sjreass, 
and  fresh  butter,  if  she  find  they  are  hard  to  b€ 
dilated.  Let  the  midwife  likewise  be  all  fchfe 
time  near  the  labouring  woman,  and  diligently 
observe  her  gestures,  oomplaints,  and  pains  ; for 
by  this  she  may  guess  pretty  well  how  her  la- 
bour advancetii.  because  when  she  changes  he? 
Ordinary  groans  into  loud  cries,  it  Is  a sign  the 
child  is  very  near  the  birth  ; for  at  that  time 
Lor  pains  are  greater  and  more  frequent.  Lfcf. 
the  womar^  likewise,  by  intervals  rest  hes^is' 
on  the  bed,  to  regain  her  strength,  but  not  too 
long,  especially  if  she  be  little,  short,  and  thick : 
for  such  women  have  always  wone  labour,  if 
they  lie  long  on  their  beds  in  their  travail  It 
h better,  therefore,  that  she  walk  about  fees 
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as  much  as  she  can,  the  woman  gun- 
porting  her  under  the  arms,  if  it  be  necessary  ; 
for  b7  tills  means,  the  weight  cl  the  child  causetn 
inward  orifice  of  the  womb  to  dilate  the  soon- 
r-j  than  in  bed  ; and  if  her  pains  be  stronger  and 
pore  frequent,  her  labour  will  not  be  near  so 

J Let  not  the  labouring  women  be  concerned  at 
those  qualms  and  vomitings  which  perhaps  she 
may  find  come  upon  her,  for  they  will  be  much  for 
her  advantage  in  the  issue,  however  uneasv  ■she 
may  be  for  the  time,  as  they  further  her  throes 
and  pains  by  provoking  downwards. 

When  the  waters  of  the  child  are  ready  and 
gathered  (which  may  be  perceived  through  the 
membranes  to  present  themselves  to  the  inwarci 
orifice)  to  the  bigness  of  the  whole  dilation,  the 
midwife  ought  to  let  them  break  of  themselves, 
mi  not,  like  some  hasty  midwives,  who  being 
impatient  of  the  woman’s  long  labour,  break  them, 
intending  thereby  fco-hasten  their  business,  when 
instead  thereof  they  retard  it  ; for,  by  the  too 
hasty  breaking  of  these  waters  (which  nature 
designed  to  c&ug3  the  Infant  to  slide  forth  more 
assy)  the  passage  remains  dry,  by  which  means 
the  pains  and  throes  of  the  labouring  woman  are 
less  efficacious  to  bring  foith  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  . It  is  therefore  much  tho 
betteT  way  to  let  the  waters  break  of  themselves ; 
after  which  the  midwife  may  with  ease  feel  the 
child  by  that  part  which  first  presents,  and  there- 
by discerns  whether  it  comes  right,  that  is,  with 
the  head  foremost,  for  that  is  the  most  proper 
and  natural  way  of  its  birth.  If  the  head  eomea 
right,  she  will  find  it  round,  big,  hard,  and  equal ; 
hut  if  it  be  any  other  part,  she  will  find  it  un- 
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equal,  rugged,  and  soft  or  hard,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  part  it  is.  And  this  being  the  true 
time  when  a woman  ought  to  be  delivered,  if 
nature  be  not  wanting  to  perform  its  office  \ 
therefore,  when  the  midwife  finds  the  birth  thus 
coming  forward,  let  her  hasten  to  assist  and 
deliver  it,  for  it  ordinarily  happens  soon  after, 
if  it  be  natural. 

But  if  it  happens,  as  sometimes  it  may,  that 
the  waters  break  away  too  long  before  the  birth, 
in  such  a case  those  things  that  hasten  nature 
may  be  safely  administered.  For  which  pur- 
pose, make  use  of  pennyroyal,  dittany,  juniper- 
berries,  betony,  and  feverfew,  boiled  in  wnifce 
wine,  and  give  a draught  of  it ; or  it  would  be 
much  better  to  take  the  juice  of  it  when  it  is  in 
its  prime,  which  is  in  May,  and  having  clarified 
it,  make  it  into  syrup,  with  double  its  weight  of 
BUgar,  and  keep  it  all  the  year,  to  use  when 
occasion  calls  for  it ; mugwort  used  in  the  same 
manner  is  also  good  in  this  case  ; also  a drachm 
of  cinnamon  powder  given  inwardly,  profits 
much  in  this  case  ; and  so  does  tansev,  boiled, 
and  applied  to  the  privities  ; or  an  oil  of  it,  so 
made  and  used,  as  you  were  taught  before. 
The  following  prescriptions  are  very  good  to 
speedy  deliverance  to  women  in  travail. 

1 . A decoction  of  white  wine  made  in  savoury, 
and  drank. 

2.  Take  wild  tansey,  or  silver  weed,  bruise  it, 
and  apply  it  to  the  woman’s  nostrils. 

3.  Take  date  stones  and  beat  them  to  powder, 
and  let  her  take  half  a drachm  of  them  in  white 
wine  at  a time. 

4.  Take  parsley  and  bruise  it,  and  press  out 
the  juice,  and  dip  a linen  cloth  in  it,  and  put  it 
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ep  so  dipped  Into  the  mouth  of  the  womb  : it 
will  presently  cause  the  chi  Id  to  come  away,  though 
it  be  deadj  and  will  bring  away  the  after -burden. 
Also,  the  juice  of  parsley  is  a thing  of  so  great 
virtue  (especially  stone  mrsloy)  that  being  drunk 
by  a pregnant  woman  it  cleanseth  not  only  the 
womb,  but  also  the  child  in  the  womb,  of  aii 
gross  humours. 

5.  A scruple  of  castoruin  In  powder,  in  any 
convenient  liquor,  is  very  good  bo  be  taken  in 
such  a case ; and  so  also  is  two  or  three  drops  of 
spirit  of  castorum  in  any  convenient  liquor ; also 
sight  or  nine  drops  of  -spirit  of  mynh,  given  in 
any  convenient  liquor,  gives  speedy  deliverance. 

0.  Give  a woman  in  such  a case  another  wo- 
man's milk  to  drink  : it  will  cause  speedy  deliv- 
ery, and  almost  without  pain. 

7.  The  iiiice  of  leeks,  being  drunk  with  warm 
water,  hignly  operates  to  cause  speedy  delivery. 

S.  Taka  peony  seeds,  and  beat  them  into  pow- 
der., and  mix  the  powder  with  oil,  with  which  oil 
anoint  the  loins  and  privities  of  the  woman  and 
child  : it  will  give  her  deliverance  speedily,  and 
with  less  pain  than  can  be  imagined. 

9.  Take  a swallow’s  nest,  and  dissolve  it  In 
water,  strain  it,  and  drink  it  warm  ; it  givee  de- 
livery with  great  speed  and  much  ease. 

Note  this  also  in  general,  that  all  things  that 
move  the  terms,  aro  good  for  making  the  de- 
livery easy ; such  as  myrrh,  white  amber  in 
white  wine,  or  lily-water,  two  scruples  or  a 
drachm  ; or  cassia  lignea,  dittany,  each  a drachm ; 
cinnamon  half  a drachm,  saffron  a scruple  ; give 
a drachm : or  take  borax  mineral  a draclmi  ; 
and  give  it  in  sack : or  take  cassia  lignea  a 
drachm  : dittany,  amber,  of  each  a drachm  ; cha- 
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namon,  borax,  of  each  a drachm  arid  s h&K  j 
saffron  a scrapie ; and  give  hor  half  a drachma  ; 
or  give  her  some  drops  of  oil  of  hazel  La  eonvsni' 
eat  liquor  ; or  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon in  vervain  water.  Some  prepare  the  secraw 
dine  thus  : — Take  the  navel  -string  and  dry  it  is 
an  oven,  take  two  drachms  of  the  powder,  cinna- 
mon a drachm,  saffron  half  a scruple,  with  juiee 
of  savin  make  trochisks  ; give  two  drachms’ : or 
wash  the  secundine  in  wine,  and  bake  it  in  a pot ; 
then  wash  it  in  endive  water  and  wiue  ; 
half  a drachm  of  it : lon£  pepper,  galang&l,  c i 
each  half  a drachm  : plamt&in  and  endive  seed, 
of  each  half  a drachm  ; lavender  seed  four  scru- 
ples ; make  a powder  : or  take  laudanum  two 
drachms  ; storax,  calamile,  benzoin,  of  each  half 
a drachm  ; musk  ambergris,  each  six  grains ; 
make  a powder,  or  trochisks  for  a fume.  Or  u^s 
pessaries  to  provoke  the  birth  ; take  galbanurm 
ctissolved  in  vinegar,  an  ounce ; myrrh  two 
drachms  ; with  oil  of  oats  make  a pessary. 

A n Ointment  for  the  Navel. 

Take  oil  of  keir  two  ounces,  inice  of  savin  an 
ounce,  of  leeks  and  mercury  eacn  half  an  ounce ; 
boil  them  to  the  consumption  of  the  juice  ; add 
galbanurn  dissolved  in  vinegar  half  an  ounce ; 
myrrh  two  drachms,  storax  liquid  a drachm; 
round  bistort,  sowbread,  cinnamon,  saffron  a 
drachm;  with  wax  make  an  ointment,  and  apply  it 

If  the  birth  be  retarded  through  the  weakness 
of  the  mother,  refresh  her  by  applying  wine  &ns 
goap  to  th8  nose  ; confect,  aikermas  aiamarg. 

These  things  may  be  applied  to  help  nature  is 
her  delivery,  when  the  cniid  comes  to  the  birtSs 
fee  right  way,  and  yet  the  birth  be  retarded  *. 
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&ut  if  she  finds  the  child  comes  the  wrong  way 
and  is  not  able  to  deliver  the  woman  as  she 
ought  to  be,  by  helping  nature,  and  saving  both 
mother  and  child  (for  it  is  not  enough  to  lay  a 
woman,  if  it  might  be  done  any  other  way  with 
more  safety  and  ease,  and  less  hazard  both  to 
woman  and  child),  then  let  her  send  speedily 
for  better  and  more  able  help  ; and  not  as  I 
once  knew  a midwife  do,  who,  when  a woman 
she  was  to  deliver  had  hard  labour,  rather  than 
a man-midwife  should  be  sent  for,  undertook 
to  deliver  the  woman  herself  (though  told  it  was 
a man’s  business),  and  in  attempting  it  brought 
away  the  child  but  left  the  head  in  the  mother's 
womb ; and  had  not  a man-midwife  been 
presently  sent  for,  the  woman  had  lost  her  life 
as  well  a3  the  child  : such  persons  may  rather 
be  termed  butchers  than  midwives.  But 
supposing  the  woman’s  labour  be  natural,  1 will 
next  show  what  the  midwife  ought  to  do,  in 
order  to  her  delivery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  NATURAL  LABOUR  ; WHAT  IT  IS  ; AND  WHAT 
THE  MIDWIFE  IS  TO  DO  IN  SUCH  A LABOUR. 

Sect.  I.  What  Natural  Labour  Is. 

There  are  four  things  which  denominate  a 
woman's  natural  labour;  the  first,  that  it  be  at 
the  full  time  ; for,  if  a woman  comes  before  her 
time  it  cannot  be  termed  natural  labour ; neither 
will  it  be  easy  as  though  she  had  completed  her 
nine  months.  The  second  thing  is,  that  it  be 
■speedy  and  without  any  ill  accident ; for  when 
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the  time  of  her  birth  lg  come,  nature  id  not.  &&- 
£ory  in  the  bringing  of  »fc  forth,  without  soma  !S 
accident  intervene  which  renders  it  un&aiural  - 
The  third  ia,  that  the  child  be  alive  ; for  all  will 
gT&nt  that  the  being  delivered  of  a dead  child  is 
very  unnatural.  The  fourth  thing  requisite  to  a 
natural  birth  is,  that  the  child  come  light : for  if 
the  position  of  the  child  in  the  womb  be  contrary 
to  wh?.t  is  natural,  the  event  will  prove  It  so,  by 
making  that  which  should  be  a time  of  life,  the 
death  o!  both  the  mother  and  the  child. 

UaUng  thus  told  you  what  I me.’in  by  natural 
labour,  1 shall  uext  show  how  the  midwife  k 
to  proceed  therein,  in  order  to  tbs  woman’s 
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selves,  let  there  rather  bo  a quilt  upon  the 
pallet  bedstead  than  a feather  bed,  having 
thereon  linen,  and  cloths  in  many  folds,  with 
other  such  things  as  are  necessary,  and  that 
may  be-  changed  according  to  the  exigency  re- 
quiring it  *o  that  the  woman  may  not  be  in- 
commoded with  the  blood,  waters,  and  other  filth 
which  are  voided  in  labour.  The  bed  ought  bs 
to  be  ordered,  that  the  woman,  being  ready  to  be 
delivered,  should  lie  on  her  back  upon  it,  having 
her  body  in  a convenient  posture  ; that  is,  he? 
head  and  breast  a little  raised,  so  that  the  be  be- 
tween lying  and  sitting  ; for  being  so  placed,  eh« 
h best  capable  of  breathing,  and  likewise  will 
have  more  strength  to  bear  her  pains  than  ii  she 
lays  otherwise,  or  sunk  down  in  bed.  Being  so 
placed,  she  must  spread  her  thighs  abroad,  fold- 
ing her  legs  a little  towards  her  loins,  somewhat 
raised  by  a small  pillow  underneath,  to  the  end 
her  groin  should  have  more  liberty  to  retire  basis ; 
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Slid  let  her  feet  be  stayed  against  some  firm  thing ; 
besides  this,  let  her  take  hold  of  some  of  the 
good  women  attending  her  with  her  hands,  that 
she  may  the  better  stay  herself  dining  her  pains. 
She  being  thus  placed  at  the  side  of  her  bed, 
haying  her  midwife  at  hand  the  better  to  assist 
as  nature  requires,  let  her  take  coinage,  and  hei# 
her  pains  the  best  she  can,  bearing  them  down 
when  they  take  her,  which  she  must  do  by  hold- 
• lug  her  breath,  and  forcing  thorn  as  much  as  pos* 
Bible,  in  hko  manner  as  when  she  goes  to  stool ; 
for  by  such  straining,  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff, 
being  strongly  thrust  downwards,  neceijsariiy 
forces  down  the  womb  and  the  cliild  in  it.  In 
the  meantime,  let  the  midwife  endeavour  to  com- 
fort her  all  she  can,  exhorting  her  to  bear  her 
labour  courageously,  telling  her  it  will  be  quick- 
ly over,"  and  that  there  is  no  fear  but  she  t.ili 
hav*.  & speedy  delivery.  Let  her  midwife  also, 
having  no  rings  on  her  fingers,  anoint  them, 
with  oii  of  flesh  butter,  and  thereby  dilate  gent- 
ly the  inward  orifice  of  the  womb,  putting  face 
finger  ends  into  the  entry  thereof,  and  then  stretch 
them  one  from  the  other,  when  her  pains  take 
her  : by  tills  means  endeavouring  to  help  £o^ 
ward  the  child,  and  thrusting,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, the  sido3  of  the  orifice  towards  the  binder 
part  of  the  child’s  head,  anointing  it  with  fresh 
BuMer,  if  it  bo  necessary. 

When  the  head  of  the  infant  la  a little  ad- 
vanced into  the  inward  orifice,  the  miuwifee 
phrase  fa  “ It  Is  cro  wned  because  it  girds  and 
surrounds  it  just  as  a crown ; but  when  it  is  eo 
far  that  the  extremitioa  begin  fco  appear  with- 
out the  privy  parte,  then  they  say,  ‘‘The  nhfo2 
fa  in  the  passage  j”  and  at  this  time  the  wumsfi 
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feels  herself  as  it  were  scratched,  or  pricked 
with  pins,  and  is  ready  to  Imagine  that  the 
midwife  hurts  her,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
violent  distention  of  those  parts,  and  the  lacera- 
tion winch  the  sometimes' bigness  of  the  child's 
head  eauseth  there.  When  things  are  hi  this 
yoeture,  let  the  midwife  seat  herself  conveni- 
ently to  receive  the  child,  which  will  come  quick- 
ly, and  with  her  finger  ends  (which  she  must  be 
oure  to  keep  close  pared)  let  her  endeavour  to 
thrust,  the  crowning  of  the  womb  (of  which  I 
have  spoken  before)  hack  over  the  head  of  the 
child  ; and  as  soon  as  it  is  advanced  as  far  as  the 
ears,  or  thereabouts,  let  her  take  hold  of  the 
two  sides  with  her  two  hands,  that  when  a good 
comes  she  may  quickly  draw  forth  the 
fchild,  taking  care  that  the  navel-string  be  not 
entangled  about  the  neck,  or  any  other  part,  as 
Sometimes  it  is,  lest  thereby  the  after-burden 
ha  puiled  with  violence,  and  perhaps  the  womb 
also,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  and  so  either  causa 
bar  to  flood,  or  else  break  the  string*,  both 
*?hich  are  of  bad  consequence  to  the  woman* 
whoso  delivery  may  thereby  be  rendered  the 
snore  difficult  It  must  also  be  carefully  observed, 
that  the  head  should  not  be  drawn  forth  atra 


but  shaking  it  a little  from  one  side  to  the  other* 
the  shoulders  may  sooner  and  easier  take 
their  place  immediately  after  it  is  past,  with- 
out losing  any  time,  lest  the  head  being  past  the 


child  be  stopped  there  by  the  largeness  01  the 
shoulders,  and  so  come  in  danger  of  being  suffo- 
cated and  strangled. in  the  passage,  as  it  Bome- 
i$mea  happens,  for  the  want  of  care  therein.  But 
as  soon  aa  the  head  is  borm  if  there  be  need,  she 
may  slide  her  fingers  under  the  armpits,  and 
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the  rast  of  the  body  wil]  follow  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. v 

An  soon  as  the  midwife  hath  in  this  mam?? 
drawn  forth  the  child,  let  her  put  it  on  one  sid^ 
test  the  blood  and  water ' which  follow  immed^ 
ately,  should  do  it  an  injury,  by  mnning  Into 
tto  mouth  and  nose,  as  they  would  do  if  it  lay 
on  its  back,  and  so  endanger  the  choaktng  of  it 
The  child  being  thus  bom,  the  next  thing 
^ring  away  the  after- burden  : 
before  that,  let  the  midwife  be  very  careful 
exanime  whether  there  be  more  children  in  tfee 
womb  ; (or  sometimes  a woman  may  have  twi*  > 
that  expected  it  not ; which  the  midwife  may 

fcue  C0Dti3nuance  of  the  p&irj 
aft  r t^.e  child  is  bom,  and  the  bigness  of  the 
mother’s  abdomen.  But  the  midwife  may  be 
sure  of  it,  if  she  puts  her  hand  up  the  entry 
the  womb,  and  finds  there  another  watery 
gathering,  and  a child  in  It  presenting  to  tfcs 
passage  ; and  if  she  finds  it  so,  she  must  havo 

*ctTL°l  £^.tofeto*the  after-birth,  tdi 
the  woman  be  delivered  of  all  the  children  eh©  fc 

Hf*  wth*  Wherefore  the  first  strir^ mu* 
bfi  cut,  being  first  tied  with  a thread  three  * 
Sour  double,  and  fasten  the  other  end  with  * 

hr  w?waf 'sthighs  ; and  then  remo  * 
L.-g  the  child  already  born,  she  must  take  dvrs 
to  debver  her  of  the  rest,  observing  all  the  cir- 
oumstancee  as  with  the  first ; afte/which  tt  rM 

NrtTTft  *?  the  ItiSw,  « 

B i I that  1 sha11  treAt  In  another 
» “Zfn  8h0W  Bfmtl3tobe  **•  to  U* 
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Bgffl.  IL  Of  the  Cutting  of  the  ChikPs  Navel- 

String. 

Though  this  Is  accounted  by  many  but  a triSe, 
IT-rt  great  care  is  to  be  taken  about  it ; and  II 
shows  none  of  the  least  art  and  skiil  of  a midwife 
to  do  it  as  it  should  be ; and  that  it  mav  be  eo 
done,  the  midwife  ought  to  observe,  1.  The  time. 
I The  place.  3.  The  manner.  4.  The  event 

I,  The  time  is,  as  soon  as  ever  the  infant 
.’Omcs  out  of  the  womb,  whether  it  brings  part  oi 
tb.e  after-burden  with  it  or  not : for  sometimes 
the  cliil*i  brings  into  the  world  a piece  of  the 
nnmioa  upon  its  bead,  and  is  what  raid  wives  call 
She  caul , and  ignorantly,  attribute  some  extraor- 
dinary virtue  to  the  child  that  is  so  born  : but 
tills  opinion  is  only  the  effect  of  their  ignorance ; 
for  when  the  child  is  born  with  such  a crown  (as 
soma  call  it)  upon  its  brows,  it  generally  betokens 
weakness,  and  denotes  a short  life.  But  to  pro- 
seed to  the  matter  In  hand.  As  soon  as  the  child 
h ?ome  Into  the  world,  it  should  be  considered 
whether  it  Is  weak  or  strong  ; and  if  it  be  weak, 
lot  the  midwife  gently  put  back  part  of  the  vital 
and  natural  blood  into  the  body  of  the  child  by 
Sts  navel ; for  that  recruits  a weak  child  (the  vital 
and  natural  spirits  being  communicated  by  the 
mother  to  the  child  by  its  navel-string) ; but  if 
the  child  be  strong,  the  operation  is  needless. 
Only  let  ms  advise  you,  that  many  children  that 
are  born  seemingly  aead,  may  be  soon  brought  to 
Eb  again,  if  you  squeeze  six  or  seven  drops  of 
blood  out  of  that  part  of  the  navel-string  which 
h cut  off,  and  give  it  to  the  child  inwardly. 

% As  to  the  place  in  which  it  should  bo  cut, 
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that  ia,  whether  it  should  he,  cut  long  or  short,  l£ 
is  that  which  authors  can  scarcely  agree  in,  and 
which  many  midwives  quarrel  about ; some  pre- 
scribing it  to  be  cut  at  four  fingers’  breadth, 
which  ns,  at  hast,  but  an  uncertain  rule,  unless  all 
fingers  were  of  one  sire. 

Z.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  cut, 
let  the  midwife  take  a brown  thread,  four  or  five 
times  double,  oi  an  ell  long  or  thereabouts,  tied 
with  a single  knot  at  each  of  the  ends,  to  prevent 
their  entangling ; and  with  this  threw!  go  ac- 
commodated (which  the  midwife  must  have  It 
readiness  before  the  woman’s  labour,  as  also  a 
%ood  pair  of  seissors,  that  no  time  may  be  lest) 
Jet  her  tie  the  string  within  on  inch  ©f  the  ab- 
domen with  a double  knot,  and,  turning  about 
the  end  of  the  thread,  let  her  tie  two  more  ©n 
the  other  side  of  the  string,  reiterating  it  again, 
if  it  be  necessary ; then  lot  her  cut  on  the  navel 
another  inch  below  the  ligatures,  towards  the 
after-birth,  so  that  there  only  remains  but  two 
inches  of  the  string,  in  the  midat  of  which  will  be 
the  knot  we  speak  of,  which  must  be  so  dose 
knit  as  not  to  sutler  a drop  of  blood  to  squeeze 
out  of  the  vessels  ; but  care  must  be  taken,  not 
to  knit  it  so  strait  as  to  cut  it  in  two,  and  there- 
fore, the  thread  must  be  pretty  thick,  and  pretty 
strait  out,  it  being  better  too  strait  than  too 
loose;  for  some  children  have  miserably  lost 
their  lives,  with  all  their  blood,  before  it  was 
discovered,  because  the  navel  string  Twa  not 
i well  tied  ; therefore  groat  care  must  be  tak- 
| m tbit  no  blood  squeeze  through  ; for  if  there 
do,  a new  knot  must  be  made  with  the  rest  of  tha 
1 string.  You  need  not  fear  to  bind  the  navel- 
9 spring  very  hard,  because  it  is  void  ot  aen^,  snd 
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that  part  which  you  leave  falls  off  In  a vary 
Hays,  sometimes  in  si*  or  seven,  or  sooner,  fee! 
never  tarries  longer  than  eight  or  nine.  1 
4 The  lost  thing  1 mentioned  was  the  event 
or  consequence.  or  wh&t  follows  cutting  fcfca 
navel-string  As  soon  as  the  navel-string  is  cut 
off,  aj>ply  a little  cott-on  or  lint  to  the  place  to 
beep  it  warm,  lest  the  cold  enter  into  the  body 
cf  the  child,  which  it  most  certainly  will  do,  u 
you  have  not  bound  it  hard  enough.  If  the  lint 
or  cotton  you  apply  to  it  be  dipped  in  the  oil  of  ros- 
es, it  will  he  t he  bettor ; and  then  put  another  sha&U 
rug  three  or  four  times  double  upon  the  abdo- 
men : upon  the  top  of  all,  put  another  small 
bolster  ; and  then  swathe  it  with  a linen  swathe, 
four  fingers  broad,  to  keep  it  steady,  lost  by 
moving  too  much,  or  by  being  continually  stir- 
red from  side  to  side,  it  comee  to  fall  off  before 
Hie  navel-string  whicn  you  left  remaining  is  fall- 
ing off.  It  is  the  usual  custom  of  midwiveg  to 

IMit  a piece  of  burnt  rag  to  it,  which  we  common- 
y call  tinder  •;  but  I would  advise  them  to  put 
& little  ammoniac  to  it,  because  of  its  drying 
quality. 

Bscfi.  III.  How  to  bring  away  the  Aft&r-bur* 

den. 


A woat an  cannot  be  said  to  be  fairly  delivered,  ^ 
though  the  child  be  bom,  till  the  after -burden 
be  also  taken  horn  her ; herein  differing  from 
most  animals,  who,  when  they  have  brought 
forth  their  young  o&^t . forth  nothing  else  bat  Ij 
some  water,  and  the  membranes  which  oouteia* 
cd  them.  But  women  have  an  after-kboar, 
which  sometimes  proves  more  dangerous  than 
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ihe  first : and  how  to  bring  it  safaiy  away,  with 
crit  prejudice  to  her,  shan  be  my  buaiuefle  to 
fehow  in  this  section. 

As  soon  as  the  child  Is  bom,  before  the  old* 
Wife  either  ties  or  cuts  the  navel-string.  Ie3t  the 
womb  should  close,  let  her  take  the  string  and 
it  once  or  twice  about  one  or  two  of  thd 
fingers  of  her  left  hand  joined  together,  the  bet- 
ter to  hold  it,  with  which  she  may  draw  it  mod* 
erately,  and  with  the  right  hand  she  may  only 
i.vke  a single  hold  of  it  above  the  left  near  the 
privities,  drawing  likewise  with  that  very  gently, 
resting  the  while  the  forefinger  of  the  string  to- 
wards the  same  hand,  extended  and  stretched 
forth  along  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  alvraygob-* 
serving,  for  greater  facility,  to  draw  it  from  the 
fide  where  tne  burden  cleaves  least;  for,  In  so 
doing,  the  re6t  will  separate  the  better  : and 
apeml  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  drawn 
forth  with  too  much  violence,  lest  by  breaking  the 
Sizing  near  the  burden  the  midwife  he  obliged  to 
put  toe  whole  hand  into  the  worub  to  deliver  the 
woman  , and  she  need  to  be  a very  skilful  person 
that  undertakes  it,  lest  the  worub,  to  which  this 
fcdxdes*  is  sometimes  very  strongly  fastened,  be 
drawn  away  with  it,  as  it  lias  sometimes  hap- 
jfened.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  use  such  remedies 
os  may  assist  nature.  And  here  take  notice, 
that  what  brings  away  the  birth,  will  also  bring 
away  the  after-birth.  And  therefore,  for  afifbet- 
Sftg  this  work,  I will  lay  down  the  following  rules. 

1.  Use  the  same  means  In  bringing  away  the 
after -birth  that  you  made  use  of  to  bring  away 
Ut8  birth  ; tor  the  same  care  and  drcumspecdoa 
6T3  needful  now  that  were  then. 

£.  Considering  the  labouring  woman  cannot 
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but  !>e  much  spent  by  what  she  has  already  as* 
depone  in  bringing  forth  the  Infant ; b®  the?®-  - 
Sow  sure  to  give  her  something  to  comfort  has. 
And  in  this  case  good  jelly  broths,  also  a liti?a 
w£ne  and  toast  in  it,  and  other  comforting  things, 
will  bfc  very  necessary. 

3.  A little  hellebore  in  powder,  to  make  has 
snoese,  m in  this  case  very  proper. 

1 T&nscy  and  the  stone  setites,  applied  83 
before  directed,  are  also  of  good  use  in  this  case. 

6.  If  you  take  the  herb  vervain,  and  either 
boil  it  in  wine,  or  make  a syrup  with  the  juice 
of  it,  which  you  may  do  by  adding  to  it  double 
its  weight  of  au^ar,  (having  clarified  the  juka 
before  you  boil  it),  a spoonful  of  that  given  to 
the  woman  is  very  efficacious  to  bring  away  the 
eecundine  ; and  featherfew  and  mngwort  have 
the  same  operation,  taken  as  the  former. 

6.  Alexander  boiled  in  wine,  and  the  win® 
drank,  also  sweet  servile,  sweet  cicily,  angelica 
roots,  and  musterwort,  are  excellent  remedial  in 
this  case. 

7.  Or,  if  this  fail,  the  smoke  of  marigolds,  re- 
ceived up  a woman’s  privities  by  a funnel,  has 
been  known  to  bring  away  the  after-birth,  even 
when  the  midwife  let  go  her  hand. 

8.  Boil  mngwort  in  water  till  it  be  very  soft ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  apply  it  in  the  manna:  of  a 
poultice  to  the  navel  of  the  labouring  woman, 
or,d  it  instantly  brings  away  the  birth  and  after* 
birth.  But  special  c**re  must  be  taken  to  removi 
it  as  soon  as  they  come  away,  lest  by  its  long® 
teying  It  should  draw  away  the  womb  ako. 
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8bot.  IV.  Of  Laborious  and  Difficult  Labours^ 

and  how  the  Midwife  is  to  proceed  therein, 

There  are  three  sorts  of  bad  labours,  all  pain* 
fol  and  difficult,  but  not  all  properly  unnatural. 
It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  distinguish 
these. 

The  first  of  these  labours  is  that  wherein  the 
mother  and  child  suffer  very  much  by  extreme 
pain  and  difficulty,  even  though  the  child  coroe 
right ; and  this  te  cUstinguishably  called  the 
laborious  labour. 

The  second  is  that  which  is  difficult,  and  dif- 
fers not  much  from  the  former,  except  that,  be- 
sides those  extraordinary  pains,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  some  unhappy  accident,  which  by 
retarding  the  birth?  cause*  the  difficulty : but 
these  difficulties  being  removed,  It  accelerates 
the  birth,  and  hastens  the  delivery. 

Some  have  asked,  what  is  the  reason  that  wo- 
men bring  forth  their  children  with  so  much 
pain  1 I answer,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  dktri- 
lated  to  the  whole  body  by  tho  nerves  ; and  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  being  so  strait  that  it  muafc 
of  necessity  be  dilated  at  the  time  of  the  woman’s 
delivery,  the  dilating  thereof  stretches  the  nerves, 
and  from  thence  comes  the  pain.  And  therefore 
the  reason  why  some  women  have  more  pain  in 
their  labour  than  others,  proceeds  from  their 
haying  the  mouth  of  the  matrix  more  full  of 
nerves  that  others.  Tho  best  way  to  remove 
those  difficulties  that  occasion  hard  pains  and 
labour,  is  to  show  first  from  whence  they  proceed. 
How  the  difficulty  of  labour  proceeds  either  Iron* 
the  mother,  or  child,  or  both. 
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From  the  mother,  by  reason  of  the  indiapcss- 
fcion  of  the  body,  or  from  some  particular  part 
only,  and  chiefly  the  womb,  as  when  the  woman 
ht  weak,  and  the  mother  is  not  active  to  expo! 
the  burden,  or  from  weakness  or  disease,  or  want 
of  spirits  : or  it  may  be  horn  some  strong  pas- 
sion of  tne  mind  with  which  she  was  once  pos- 
sessed ; she  may  be  too  young,  and  so  may  hare 
the  passage  too  strait ; or  too  old,  and  then,  if  it 
bo  her  first  child,  because  her  pains  are  too  dry 
and  hard,  and  cannot  easily  be  dilated,  as  hap- 
pens also  to  them  which  are  too  lean  ; likewise 
those  who  are  either  small,  short  or  deformed,  as 
crooked  women,  who  have  not  breath  enough  to 
help  their  pams,  and  to  bear  them  down,  and 
persona  that  are  crooked  having  sometimes 
the  bones  of  the  passage  not  well  shaped.  The 
cholic  also  hinders  labour,  by  preventing  the  true 
pains  ; and  all  great  and  active  pains,  a*  when 
the  woman  is  taken  with  a violent  fever,  a great 
hooding,  frequent  convulsions,  bloody  flux,  or 
any  other  great  distemper.  Also,  excrements 
retained  cause  much  difficulty,  and  so  does  a 
stone  in  the  bladder  ; ot  when  the  bladder  in 
full  of  urine,  without  being  able  to  void  it ; or 
when  the  woman  is  troubled  with  great  and 
painful  piles.  It  may  also  be  from  the  passages, 
when  the  membranes  are  thick,  the  orifice  tco 
Birsifc.  and  the  neck  of  the  womb  uot  sufficient- 
ly open,  the  passages  pressed  and  strained  by 
tumours  in  the  adjacent  parts,  or  when  the 
bones  are  too  firm,  and  will  not  open,  which 
very  much  endangers  the  mother  ana  child  ; os 
when  the  passages  are  not  slippery,  by  reason  of 
the  waters  being  broke  too  soon,  or  the  mem- 
Cranes  being  too  thin.  The  womb  may  also  la 
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safe  of  order  sdth  respect  to  Ite  bad  situation,  of 
conformation,  having  ite  neck  too  strait,  ha?± 
and  callous,  which  may  easily  be  so  naturally,  or 
may  come  by  accident,  being  many  times  carded 
by  a tumor,  an  unposthume,  ulcer,  or  superlluouii 
flesh. 

As  to  hard  labour  occasioned  by  the  child  it  Is 
when  the  child  happens  to  stick  to  a mole,  *oi 
when  It  Is  ee  weak  it  cannot  break  the  mem- 
branes j or  if  it  be  too  big  all  over,  or  at  ihe  head 
only,  or  if  fee  natural  vessels  are  twisted  about 
its  seek  ; when  the  belly  Is  bydropsical ; or  when 
It  is  monstrous,  bavin®  two  heads,  or  joined  to 
another  child  : also,  when  the  child  is  dead,  of 
so  weak  that  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  it 
Dirth  j HkdwiM  whoa  it  coi&os  wrong  ; or  who? 
fcnme  are  two  or  more.  And  to  ail  these  vaxlout 
Gimcumes  there  is  oftentimes  one  more,  and  that 
Is,  the  Igncr&oeo  of  tho  midwife,  who,  for  want 
Of  understanding  in  her  business,  hinders  nature 
in  her  Wfflrk  instead  of  helping  her. 

Having  thus  looked  into  the  oases  of  bard  la- 
bour, i will  new  show  the  Industrious  midwife 
new  she  may  minister  some  relief  to  the  labour- 
ing woman  undar  chess  difficult  Gfrcuniatancefi, 
Bnt  It  wfil  require  judgment  and  understanding 
In  the  midwife,  when  she  finds  a woman  in  diffi- 
eult  labour,  to  know  the  particular  obstruction, 
or  cause  thereof,  that  so  a suitable  remedy  may 
be  applied  : as,  for  instance,  when  it  happens  by 
the  mother’s  being  boo  young  or  too  strait,  she 
J?"®*  treated,  and  the  passages  anoint, 
ed  with  oh  hogs  iard,  or  fresh  butter,  to  relax 
jjna  dilate  them  the  easier,  lest  there  should  hap- 
B®Q  a rupture  of  any  pert  whoa  the  child  la  bom  j 
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lor  sometimes  the  peritoneum  breaks,  with  uue 
skin  from  the  privitkis  of  the  fundament. 

But  if  the  woman  be  in  years  with  her  first 
child,  let  her  lower  parte  bo  anointed  to  mollify 
the  inward  orifice,  which,  in  such  a case  bemg 
more  hard  and  callous,  does  not  easily  yield  to 
the  distention  of  labour,  which  is  the  true  cause 
why  such  women  are  longer  in  labour,  and  also 
why  their  children,  being  forced  against  the  in- 
ward orifice  of  the  womb  (which,  as  I have  said, 
Js  a little  callous)  are  bom  with  great  hum&s  and 
bruises  on  their  heads. 

Those  women  that  are  very  small  and  mis- 
shapen, should  not  be  put  to  bed,  at  least,  tilS 
then:  waters  are  broke,  but  rather  kenfc  upright, 
and  assisted  to  walk  about  the  chamber,  by  Do- 
ing supported  under  the  armB ; for,  by  that 
means,  fcney  will  breathe  more  freely,  and  mend 
their  pains  better  than  on  the  bed,  because  there 
they  Ue  on  a heap.  As  for  those  that  that  are 
very  lean,  and  have  hard  labour  from  that 
earn®,  let  them  moisten  the  parte  with  oil  and 
ointments,  to  make  them  more  smooth  and 
slippery,  that  the  head  of  the  infant  and  the 
womb  be  not  so  compressed  and  bruised  fey  the 
hardness  of  the  mother's  bones  which  forms  the 
passage.  If  the  cause  be  weakness,  she  cu  ght 
to  fee  strengthened,  the  better  to  support  he? 
pains  ; to  which  end  give  her  good  jelly  broths, 
and  a little  wine  with  a toast  in  it.  If  she  tears 
herpair^  let  her  be  comforted,  assuring  he? 
that  she  will  not  endure  many  more,  but  he  de- 
livered in  a iittie  time.  But  if  her  pains  be  slow 
and  small,  or  none  at  all,  they  must  be  provoked 
by  frequent  and  pretty  strong  clysters  ; let  her 
walk  about  the  chamber,  that  so  the  weight  el 
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child  may  help  them  forwards.  If  sho  flood,  ot 
have  strong  convulsions,  she  must  be  then  help- 
ed by  a speedy  delivery  ; the  operation  I shall 
relate  in  the  section  of  unnatural  labours.  If 
she  be  costive*  let  her  use  clysters  which  may 
also  help  to  dispel  the  cholic,  at  those  times  very 
injurious,  because  attended  with  uselesepain,  and 
because  such  bear  not  downward,  and  so  help  not 
to  forward  the  birth.  If  she  find  an  obstruction 
or  stoppage  of  the  uriae,  by  reason  the  womb 
bears  too  much  on  the  bladder, let  her  lift  up  her 
abdomen  a little  with  her  hand,  and  try  if  she 
receives  any  benefit ; if  she  finds  she  does  not,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a catheter  into  her 
bladder,  and  thereby  draw  forth  her  urine.  If  the 
difficulty  be  from  the  ill  posture  of  the  woman, 
let  her  be  placed  otherwise,  in  a posture  more 
suitable  and  convenient  for  her;  also  if  it  proceed 
from  the  indisposition  of  the  womb,  as  from  its 
oblique  eituatiou,  &c.,  it  must  be  remedied,  ay 
well  as  it  can,  by  placing  her  body  accordingly  ; 
or,  if  it  be  a vicious  conformation,  having  the 
neck  too  hard,  too  callous,  and  too  strait, it  must 
be  anointed  with  oils  and  ointments,  as  before 
directed  If  the  membranes  be  so  strong  as  that 
the  waters  do  not  break  in  due  time,  they  may 
be  broken,  with  the  fingers,  if  the  midwife  be 
first  well  assured  that  the  ohild  is  forward  in  the 
passage, or  else, by  breakingthe  waters  too  soon, 
the  may  remain  in  danger  of  remaining 
dry  along  time;  to  supply  which  defect, you  may 
moisten  the  parts  withiomentation8,decootions, 
and  emollient  ofis  : which  yet  is  not  half  so  well 
as  when  uature  does  her  work  in  her  own  lime, 
with  the  ordinary  slims  and  water  These- 
membranes  sometimes  do  press  forth  with  tu<s 
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otters  three  or  four  fingera*  breadth  out  of  the 
body  before  the  child,  resembling  a bladder  fall 
of  water  ; but  there  is  then  no  great  danger  to 
break  them,  if  they  be  not  already  broken ; for 
when  the  case  is  so,  the  child  is  always  in  readi- 
ness to  follow,  being  In  the  passage , bat  let  tin? 
midwife  be  very  careful  not  to  null  it  with  her 
band,  lest  the  after- burden  be  thereby  loosened 
before  tte  time,  for  it  adhere*  thereto.  <3>.*ery 
strongly.  If  the  navel-string  happen  to  come 
first,  it  must  presently  be  put  in  again,  and  keDt 
80.  if  possible,  or  otherwise  the  woman  must 
immediately  aelivored.  But  if  the  after-bur- 
den should  oorne  first,  It  must  not  be  pat  up 
sg&in  by  any  mean*  ; for  the  infant  having  ao 
further  occasion  for  it,  it  would  be  but  an  ob- 
stacle if  it  were  put  up  ; In  this  case  it  must  ba 
out  ofl,  having  tied  the  navel-string,  and  after- 
wards draw  forth  the  child  with  ail  the  speed 
that  may  be,  lest  It  be  suffocated. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Women  labouring  %oith  a dmd 

Child. 

When  the  difficulty  of  labour  arises  from  a 
dead  eliild,  It  is  a case  of  peat  danger  to  the 
mother,  and  great  care  ought  to)  be  taken  there- 
in ; but  before  any  thing  be  done,  the  midwife 
ought  to  be  well  assured  the  child  is  dead  indeed) 
which  may  be  known  by  these  signs. 

1.  The  breast  suddenly  slacks,  or  falls  fi&fc,  ot 
brigs  down.  2.  A peat  coldness,  possesses  the  ab- 
domen of  the  mother,  especially  about  th©  navel. 
8.  • Her  urine  Is  thick,  and  a filthy  stinking  set- 
tkc  at  the  bottom.  4.  No  motion  of  the  cldld 
be  perceived ; for  the  trial  whereof,  let  th® 
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midwife  pat  her  hand  in  warm  water,  and  la" 
it  upon  the  abdomen  ; for  that,  if  it  is  alive,  wifi 
mase  it  stir,  6,  She  is  very  subject  to  dreera 
of  dead  men,  and  bo  adrighted  therewith.  & 
She  has  extravagant  longings  to  eat  such  things 
aa  are  contrary  to  nature.  7.  Her  breath  stinks, 
though  Dot  used  so  to  do.  8.  When  she  turns 
herself  in  bed,  the  child  sways  that  way  like  a 
lump  of  lead. 

Tnese  things  being  carefully  observed,  the 
midwife  may  make  a judgment  whether  tfco 
child  be  alive  or  dead  especially  if  the  woman 
take  the  following  prescription  : “ Take  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine  and  burn  it,  and  add  there- 
to half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  but  no  other  spies 
whatever ; and  when  she  has  drank  it.  If  ner 
travailing  pains  come  epon  her  the  child  is  cer- 
tainly dead  ; but  if  not,  the  child  may  possibly 
be  either  weak  or  sick,  but  not  dead  , this  wifi 
bring  her  pairm  upon  her,  if  It  be  dead,  and  will 
refresh  the  child,  if  It  be  living  ; for  cinnamon 
refreshetb  and  etrengtheneth  the  child. 

Now,  if  upon  trial  it  be  found  that  the  child 
Is  dead,  let  the  mother  do  all  she  can  to  forward 
the  delivery,  because  a dead  child  can  be  nowise 
helpful  therein.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
that  Ghe  make  some  oomfortable  things  to  pre- 
vent her  fainting,  by  reason  of  the  putrid  vapouiT. 
ascending  from  the  dead  child.  And  in  order  to 
her  delivery,  let  her  take  the  following  herbs 
boiled  tn  white  wine,  (or  at  least  m many  of  them 
M you  can  get),  vis.  dittany,  betony,  pennyroyal, 
a&ge,  featherfew,  cerituary,  ivy  leaves,  and  berried. 
Let  her  aiso  take  sweet  basil.  In  powder,  and 
half  a drachm  at  s time,  In  white  wine , let  her 
g&ivities  be  also  anointed  with  the  juice  of  the 
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garden-tansey,  Or  take  the  tansey  fn  the  stun* 
user,  when  it  can  be  most  plentifully  had,  and 
before  it  runs  up  to  the  flower,  and  having 
bruised  it  well,  boil  it  in  oil  till  the  juice  of  it 
bo  consumed.  If  you  set  it  in  the  sun,  after  you 
have  mixed  it  with  oil,  it  will  be  more  effectual. 
This  an  industrious  midwife,  who  would  be  pre- 
pared against  all  events,  ought  to  have  always 
by  her.  As  to  the  manner  of  her  delivery,  the 
game  methods  must  be  used  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  section  of  natural  labour.  And  here  again 
I cannot  but  commend  the  stone  sefeites,  held 
near  the  privities,  whose  magnetic  virtue  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  necessary  on  this  occasion, 
for  it  draws  the  child  any  way,  with  the  same 
facility  that  the  loadstone  draws  iron. 

Let  the  midwife  also  make  a strong  decoc- 
tion of  hyssop  with  water,  and  let  the  woman 
drink  it  very  hot,  and  it  will  in  a little  time 
bring  away  the  dead  child. 

If,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  dead 
child,  you  arc  in  doubt  that  part  of  the  after- 
birth is  left  behind  in  the  body  (for  in  such 
cases  as  these,  many  times,  it  rots,  and  cornea 
away  pieeetneal),  let  her  continue  drinking  th® 
same  decoction  till  her  hedy  be  cleansed. 

A decoction  made  of  the  herb  muster -wort, 
used  as  you  did  the  decoction  of  hyssop,  work* 
the  same  effect.  Let  the  midwife  also  take 
roots  of  pollodum,  and  stamp  them  well ; warm 
tfcet£  a little,  and  bind  them  on  the  soles  of 
her  feet,  and  it  will  soon  bring  away  the  child, 
either  dead  or  alive. 

The  following  medicines  likewise  are  such  as 
stir  up  the  expulsive  faculty  ; but  in  this  cas« 
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the*  must  be  stronger,  because  the  motion  of  Use 
child  ceaaeth. 

Take  savin,  round  birthwort,  trochiaks  of 
myrrh,  afaran  roots,  cinnamon,  satfron,  each  half 
6 drachm ; make  a powder,  give  & drachm. 

Or  she  may  purge  first,  and  then  apply  an 
emollient,  anointing  her  about  the  womb  with  oil 
of  idles,  cweet  almonds,  camomile,  hen  and  goose- 
grease.  Ateo  foment,  to  yet  out  the  child  with  a 
decoction  of  mercury,  onus,  wild  cucumbers,  sie- 
003,  broom  flowers.  Then  anoint  the  privities 
and  loins  with  ointment  of  cow-bread.  Or,  take 
colcquinfcida,  birthwort,  of  each  a drachm ; mak8 
a powder  ; add  ammoniacuni  dissolved  in  wine, 
o x gall,  each  two  drachms  ; with  oil  of  koir  make 
an  ointment.  Or  this  pessary  : 

Take  birthwort,  oms,  black  hellebore,  coloo 
qulntida,  myrrh,  each  a drachm ; powdered  am- 
moniacum  uis&elved  in  wine,  ox-gall,  each  twb 
drachms.  Or  make  a fume  with  an  asa’s  hoof 
burnt,  or  gallianum,  or  castor,  and  let  it  be  taken 
In  with  a funnel. 

To  take  away  pains,  and  strengthen  the  parts, 
foment  with  the  decoction  of  mugwort,  mallows, 
rosemary,  with  wood  myrtle,  8t.  John’s  wort, 
each  half  an  ounce,  spermatic  two  drachms ; deer’s 
suet  an  ounce ; with  wax  make  anointment.  Or, 

Take  wax  six  ounces,  spermaceti  an  ounce  ; 
melt  them,  dip  flax  therein,  and  lay  it  all  over 
her  abdomen, 

If  none  of  these  things  will  do,  the  last  remedy 
la  to  cue  Burgery,  and  then  the  midwife  ought 
without  delay  to  send  for  an  expert  and  able 
man-midwife,  to  deliver  hor  by  manual  operation; 
which  I shall  treat  more  hi  the  next  chap&ar. 
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CHAPTER  YL 
Of  unnatural  Labour* 

Is  showing  the  duty  of  a midwife,  when  thd 
child-bearing  woman’s  Labour  is  unnatural,  It  will 
fee  requisite  to  show,  In  the  first  place,  what  I 
mean  by  unnatural  labour  ; for  that  women  do 
bring  forth  children  in  pain  and  sorrow  is  natural 
and  common  to  all  Therefore  that  which  I call 
unnatural  is,  when  the  child  comes  to  the  birth 
in  a contrary  posture  to  that  which  nature  or- 
dained, and  in  which  the  generality  of  children 
come  Into  the  world. 

The  ri^ht  and  natural  birth  is,  when  the  child 
pomes  with  its  bead  first , and  yet  this  is  too 
short  a definition  of  a natural  birth  : for  II  any 
Dart  of  the  head  but  the  crown  comes  first,  *o 
that  the  body  follows  not  in  a straight  line, 

Is  a wrong  and  difficult  birth,  even  though  the 
head  comes  first  Therefore,  If  the  child  coznee 
isdth  Its  feet  first,  or  with  the  side  across,  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  nature,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  that  which  I call  unnatural, 

How,  there  are  four  general  ways  a child  may 
come  wrou£.  1.  When  any  of  the  fore  parts  of 
the  body  first  present  themselves.  % When, 
by  an  unhappy  transportation,  any  of  the  hin- 
der parts  of  the  body  first  present  themselves. 
8.  When  either  of  the  sides,  or,  4.  the  foet  pre- 
sent themselves  first.  To  these  the  different 
wrong  postures  that  a child  can  present  itself 
may  be  reduced. 
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Sect.  I.  How  to  Deliver  a Woman  of  <& 
Dead  Child  by  Manual  Operation, 

When  manual  operation  is  necessary,  let  the 
operator  acquaint  the  woman  of  the  absolute 
necessity  there  is  for  such  an  operation  ; and 
that,  as  the  child  has  already  lost  its  life,  there 
IS  no  other  way  left  for  the  saving  of  hers. 
Let  him  also  inform  her,  for  her  encourage- 
ment, that  he  doubts  not,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  to  deliver  her  safely  ; and  that  the 
pain  arising  thereby  will  not  be  so  great  as  she 
fears.  Then  let  him  stir  up  the  woman’s  pains 
by  giving  her  some  sharp  clvster  to  excite  her 
throes,  to  bear  down  and  bring  forth  the  child. 
And  if  this  prevail  not,  let  him  proceed  with 
the  manual  operation. 

First,  therefore,  let  her  be  placed  across  the 
bed  that  he  may  operate  the  easier,  and  let  her 
lie  on  her  back,  with  her  hips  a little  higher 
than  her  head,  or  at  least  the  body  equally 
placed,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  back  or 
turn  the  infant  to  give  it  a better  posture. 
Being  thus  situated,  she  must  fold  her  legs 
80  that  her  heels  be  towards  her  body,  and  her 
thighs  spread  and  held  so  by  a couple  of  strong 
persons  : there  must  be  others  also  to  aupport 
her  under  her  arms,  that  the  body  may  not 
slide  down  when  the  child  is  drawn  forth  : 
for  which  sometimes  a great  st  ength  is 
required.  Let  the  sheets  and  blankets  cover 
her  thighs  for  decency’s  sake,  and  with 
respect  to  the  assistance,  and  also  to  prevent 
her  catching  cold  : the  operator  herein  govern- 
ing himself  as  well  with  respect  to  his  conveni- 
ence, and  the  facility  and  surety  of  the  oper- 
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ation,  bp,  to  other  things.  Then  let  him  anoint 
the  entrance  of  the  womb  with  oil  or  fresh  butter, 
If  necessary.  that  so  with  more  ease  he  may  in- 
troduce his  nand,  which  must  also  he  anointed  J 
and  having,  by  the  signs  before-mentioned,  re- 
oeivsd  fiitienction  tliat,  the  child  j dead,  he 
must  do  his  endeavours  to  fetch  it  away  as  soon 
za  he  possibly  can.  If  the  child  offer  the  head 
first,  he  must  gently  put  it  back,  until  he  hath 
liberty  to  introduce  his  hand  quite  into  the 
womb  ; thou  sliding  it  along  to  find  the  feet,  let 
him  draw  it  forth  by  them,  being  very  careful  to 
keep  the  head  from  being  locked  into  the  pas- 
sages, and  that  it  bs  not  separated  from  tha  body ; 
wn&h  may  be  effected  the  more  easily,  because 
the  child  being  very  rotten  and  putrified,  the 
operator  needs  not  he  so  mindful  to  keep  the 
breast  and  face  downwards  as  he  is  in  living 
births.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  pre- 
catrffoBSj  by  reason  of  the  child’s  putrefaction, 
the  be&a  should  he  separated  end  left  behind  hi 
the  womb.  It  must  be  drawn  forth  according  U 
the  Erections  which  have  been  given  in  the 
third  section  of  this  chapter.  *tut  when  the 
beau,  coming  first,  is  so  far  advanced  that  it 
cannot  well  be  put  back,  it  is  better  to  draw  it 
forth  30.  than  to  torment  the  woman  too  much 
by  putting  it  back  to  turn  it  and  bring  it  by  the 
feet : but  the  head  being  a part  round  and  slip- 
pery, it  mPvj  so  happen  that  the  operator  cannot 
lake  held  of  it  by  reason  of  its  moisture,  nesr  put 
them  np  to  the  side  of  it, because  of  its  bigness: 
tig  inuBt  therefore  trJce  a proper  instrument,  ana 
nat  it  up  as  far  as  be  can,  without  violent,  be- 
tween fcne  womb  and  the  child’s  head,  observing 
fee  keep  the  point  of  it  towards  the  head  (for  tbs 
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child  being  dead  before,  there  can  be  no  danger 
la  the  operation,)  and  let  him  fasten  it  there, 
giving  it  hold  of  the  bones  of  the  akoli,  that  it 
may  not  slide  ; and  after  it  is  well  fixed  in  tha 
head,  he  may  therewith  draw  it  forth,  keeping 
the  ends  of  his  left  hand  flat  upon  the  opposite 
side,  2he  better  to  help  to  disengage  it.  and  by 
wagging  it  a little,  to  conduct  it  directly  vufc  of 
the  passage,  until  the  head  be  quite  bora  ; and 
then  taking  hold  of  it  with  the  hands  only,  the 
shoulders  may  be  drawn  into  tho  passage,  and 
bo  sliding  the  fingers  of  both  hands  under  the 
arm-pits,  the  child  may  be  quite  delivered  ; and 
then  the  after-burden  fetched,  to  finish  the  ope- 
ration, being  careful  not  to  pluck  the  navei- 
Etring  too  hard,  lest  it  break,  as  often  happens, 
when  it  is  corrupt. 

If  ths  dead  child  eoraes  with  the  arms  up  to 
the  shoulder  so  ex  tr emeiy  swelled  that  the  woman 
must  suffer  too  great  violence  to  have  it  put  back, 
M io  then  (being  first  well  assured  that  the  eh2Us 
h dead)  bent  to  take  it  oft  by  the  shoulder  points, 
by  twisting  three  or  Sour  times  about.  Which  iz 
very  easily  done  by  reason  of  the  softness  and 
tenderness  of  the  body.  After  the  arm  is  so 
separate!;  and  no  longer  possesses  the  passage., 
' '/<■  operator  will  have"  more  room  to  put  up  his 
a fid  inte  the  womb,  to  fetch  the  child  by  the 
jeot  and  bring  it  away. 

But  although  the  operator  bo  sure  the  child  to 
fle&d  in  the  womb,  yet  he  must  Dot  therefore 
presently  use  instruments,  because  they  are 
never  to  be  used  but  when  hands  are  aot  suffi- 
cient, and  there  Is  no  other  remedy  to  prevent 
tho  woman’s  danger,  or  to  bring  forth  the  child 
$ny  other  way ; and  the  judicious  operator  will 
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shooeo  that  way  which  is  the  least  hazardous 
most  safe, 

Scot.  II.  How  a Woman  must  be  Ddiv&redt 
when  the  Child?*  Feet  come  first. 


There  is  nothing  more  obvious  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  assist  labouring  women,  than 
that  the  several  unnatural  postures  in  which 
children  present  themselves  at  their  birth,  are 
kVa  occasion  of  most  of  the  bad  labour  and  ill 
accidents  that  happen  unto  them  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

And  since  midwives  are  very  often  obliged, 
'because  of  the  unnatural  situations,  to  draw  th® 
children  forth  by  the  feet,  I conceive  it  to  be 
most  proper  first  to  show  how  a child  must  be 
brought  forth  that  presents  itself  in  that  pos- 
ture, because  it  will  be  a guide  to  several  of  the 
rest 


I know  Indeed  In  this  case  ft  is  the  advice  of 
several  authors  to  change  the  figure,  and  place 
the  head  so  that  it  may  present  to  the  brrth  ; 
and  this  counsel  I should  be  very  inclinable  to 
follow,  could  they  but  also  show  how  it  mav  ba 
done.  But  it  will  appear  very  difficult,  l { not 
Impossible,  to  be  performed,  if  we  would  avoid 
the  danger  that  by  such  violent  agitations  both 
the  mother  and  the  child  must  be  put  into  ; and 
therefore  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  better  to  draw 
forth  by  the  feet,  when  ilt  presents  itself  in  that 
p-osture,  than  to  venture  a worse  accident  by 
taming  it. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  waters  are  broken, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  child  comes  thus,  ana 
that  the  womb  is  open  enough  to  admit  the  midr 
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wife's  or  operator’s  hand  into  it,  or  else  by  anoint- 
ing the  passage  with  oil  or  hog’s  grease,  to  en- 
deavour to  dilate  it  by  degrees,  using  her  flngerf 
to  this  purpose,  spreading  them  one  from  the 
other,  after  they  are  together  entered,  and  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  till  they  be  sufficiently  dilated, 
then,  taking  care  that  her  nails  be  well  pared* 
no  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  her  hands  well 
anointed  with  ail  or  fresh  butter,  and  the  woman 
placed  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  former  sec- 
tion, le+  her  gently  introduce  her  hand  into  the 
entrance  of  the  womb,  where,  finding  the  child’s 
feet,  let  her  draw  it  forth  in  the  manner  I shall 
presently  direct ; only  let  her  first  see  whether 
It  presents  one  foot  or  both  ; and  if  but  one  foot, 
she  ought  to  eonsider  whether  it  be  the  right 
foot  or  left,  and  also  in  what  fashion  it  comes : 
for,  by  that  means,  she  will  soon  come  to  know 
where  to  find  the  other,  which,  as  soon  as  she 
knows  and  finds,  let  her  gently  draw  it  forth 
with  the  other  ; but  of  this  she  must  be  espe- 
cially careful,  via.  that  the  second  be  not  the 
foot  of  another  child  ; for,  if  so,  it  may  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  for  she  may  sooner  split 
both  mother  and  child,  than  draw  them  forth  : 
but  this  may  be  easily  prevented,  if  she  but  slide 
the  hand  up  by  the  first  leg  and  thigh  to  the 
twist,  and  there  find  both  thighs  joined  together, 
and  descending  from  one  and  the  same  body. 
And  this  is  also  the  best  means  to  find  the  other 
foot,  when  it  comes  but  with  one. 

As  soon  as  the  midwife  has  found  both  the 
child’s  feet,  she  may  draw  them  forth,  and  hold- 
ing them  together,  may  bring  them  by  little  in 
this,  manner ; taking  afterwards  hold  of  the 
firms  and  thighs,  as  soon  as  she  can  eome  at 
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them,  drawing  them  so  till  the  hips  com©  forth, 
WhUe  this  is  doing,  let  her  observe  to  wrap  the 
parts  l»  a single  cloth,  that  so  her  hands,  being 
always  greasy,  slide  not  on  tbs  Infant’s  body-, 
which  Is  very  slippery,  becausf^of  the  vicious 
humours  which  are  all  over  it ; which  being 
done,  she  may  take  hold  under  the  hips,  so  as  to 
draw  it  forth  to  the  beginning  of  fee  breast ; 
and  let  her  on  both  sides  with  her  hand  bring 
down  the  child’s  hand  along  it?  body,  which  ski 
may  easily  had  ; and  then  let  her  take  care  that 
the  belly  and  face  of  the  child  be  downwards  : 
for,  if  they  should  be  upwards,  there  would  be 
Borne  danger  of  its  being  stopped  by  the  chin, 
over  the  snare-bone ; and  therefore,  i!  it  be  not 
sc,  she  must  torn  it  to  the  posture  ; which  may 
easily  be  done,  if  she  take?  proper  hold  of  the 
body  when  the  breast  and  arms  are  forth,  in  the 
scanner  as  we  have  said,  and  draws  it,  turning 
It  in  proportion  on  that  side  which  it  most  in- 
clines to,  till  it  be  turned  with  the  face  down- 
wards ; and  so,  having  brought  it  to  the  shoul- 
ders, let  her  lose  no  time,  desiring  the  woman 
at  the  same  time  to  bear  down,  that  so  drawing, 
the  head  at  that  instant  may  take  its  place,  and 
not  be  stepped  in  the  passage.  Some  children 
there  are  whoso  heads  are  so  big,  that  when  the 
whole  body  is  born,  yet  that  stops  the  passage, 
though  the  midwife  takes  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  it.  And  when  this  happens,  she  must 
endeavour  to  draw  forth  the  child  by  the  shoul- 
ders, taking  care  that  she  separate  not  the  body 
from  the  head,  (as  I have  known  it  done  by  the 
midwife,)  discharging  it  by  little  and  little  from 
the  bones  in  the  passage  with  the  fingers  of  each 
gliding  them  on  each  side  opposite  the 
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other,  gometimes  above  and  sometimes  undor, 
tin  the  work  be  ended ; endeavouring  to  des- 
patch it  as  flooa  as  possible,  lest  the  child  be 
suffocated,  as  it  will  unavoidably  be,  if  it  remain 
long  in  that  posture ; and  this  being  well  and 
carefully  effected,  she  may  soon  after  fetch  away 
the  after-birth,  as  I have  before  directed. 

Shot.  III.  Hew  to  bring  away  the  Head  of  the 

Child,  when  separated  from  the  Body,  amd 

left  behind  in  the  Womb , 

Though  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  bringing 
away  the  child  by  the  feet,  yet  if  it  happen  to 
be  dead,  it  is  sometimes  so  putrefied  and  corrupt, 
that  with  the  least  pull  the  head  separates  from 
the  body,  and  remains  alone  in  the  womb,  and 
cannot  be  brought  away  but  with  a manual  oper- 
ation and  great  difficulty,  it  being  extreme!} 
dippery,  by  reason  of  the  place  wherd  it  is,  ana 
xom  the  roundness  of  its  figure,  on  which  no 
hold  can  be  taken  ; and  so  very  great  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  fcliis  case,  that  sometimes  two  or  three 
able  practitioners  of  midwifery  have,  one  after 
the  other,  ieft  the  operation  unfinished,  as  not 
able  to  effect  it,  after  the  utmost  industry,  skill 
and  strength ; so  that  the  woman,  not  being  able 
to  be  delivered,  perished.  To  prevent  which 
fatal  accident,  let  the  following  operation  be  ob- 
served. 

When  the  infant’s  head  separates  from  the 
body,  and  is  left  alone  behind,  whether  through 
putrefaction  or  otherwise,  let  the  operator  im- 
mediately, without  any  delay,  whilst  the  womb 
Is  still  open,  direct’  up  his  right  hand  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bead  (for  no  other  hole  can  tboc? 
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be  had),  and  having  found  It,  let  Mm  put  one 
or  two  of  his  fingers  Into  it,  and  the  thumb  un- 
der its  chin  ; then  let  him  draw  it  by  little  and 
little,  holding  it  by  the  iaws  : but  if  that  fails, 
as  sometimes  it  will,  when  putrefied,  then  lot 
him  pull  out  the  right  hand,  and  slide  up  his 
left  with  which  he  must  support  the  head,  and 
with  the  right  let  him  take  a narrow  instrument 
called  a crotchet,  but  let  it  be  strong,  and  with 
a single  branch,  which  he  must  guide  along  the 
inside  of  his  hand,  with  the  point  of  it  towards 
it,  for  fear  of  hurting  th9  womb ; and  having 
thus  introduced  it,  let  him  turn  it  towards  the 
hoad,  to  strike  either  in  an  eye-hcle,  or  the  hole 
of  an  ear,  or  behind  the  head,  or  olse  between 
feh«  sutures,  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient  and 
easr  ; and  then  draw  forth  the  head  so  fastened 
vrit-n  the  said  instrument,  still  helping  to  con- 
duct it  with  his  left  hand  ; but  when  he  hath 
£t  brought  near  the  passage,  being  strongly  fas- 
tened to  the  instrument,  let  him  remember  to 
draw  forth  his  hand,  that  the  passage,  not  being 
filled  with  it,  may  be  larger  and  easier,  keeping 
still  a finger  or  two  on  the  side  o{  the  heed,  the 
better  to  disengage  it. 

There  is  also  another  method,  with  more  ease 
and  less  hardship  thau  the  former  : let  the  op- 
erator take  a soft  fillet  or  linen  slip,  of  about 
four  fingers’  breadth,  and  the  length  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  ell,  or  thereabouts,  taking  the 
two  ends  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle 
with  the  right,  and  let  him  so  put  it  up  with  his 
right  as  that  it  may  be  beyond  the  head,  to  era' 
brace  it  as  a sling  doth  a stone,  and  afterwards 
draw  forth  the  fillet  by  the  two  ends  together ; 
It  will  thus  be  easily  drawn  forth,  the  fillet  no$ 
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hindering  the  least  passage,  because  it  takes  up 
little  or  no  space. 

When  the  head  is  fetched  out  of  the  womb, 
care  must  bo  taken  that  not  the  least  part  of  it 
be  left  behind,  and  likewise  to  cleanse  the  womb 
of  the  after- burden,  if  yet  remaining.  If  the 
burden  be  wholly  separated  from  the  side  oi 
the  womb,  that  ought  to  be  first  brought  away, 
because  it  may  also  hinder  the  taking  hold  of 
the  head.  But  if  it  still  adheres  to  the  womb, 
It  must  not  be  meddled  with  till  the  head  be 
brought  away  ; for  if  one  should  endeavour  to 
separate  it  from  the  womb,  it  might  then  cause 
a flooding,  which  would  be  augmented  by  the 
violence  of  the  operation  ; the  vessels  to  which 
it  is  joined  remaining  for  the  most  part  open  as 
long  as  the  womb  is  distended,  which  the  head 
causeth  while  it  is  retained  in  it,  and  cannot  he 
cioeed  till  this  strange  body  be  voided,  and  thii 
it  doth  by  contracting  and  compressing  itself  to- 

S^tfeer,  as  has  been  more  fully  before  explained. 

esides,  the  after-birth  remaining  thus  cleaving 
to  the  womb  during  the  operation  prevent*  it  from 
receiving  easily  either  bruise  or  hurt. 

Sect.  IV.  How  to  deliver  a Woman  when  thi 
Child's  Bead  is  presented  to  the  Birth, 

Though  some  may  think  it  a natural  labour, 
When  the  child's  head  comes  first ; yet,  If  the 
child's  head  present  not  the  right  way,  even 
that  is  an  unnatural  labour ; and  therefore, 
though  the  hoad  comes  first,  yet  if  it  be  the 
side  of  the  head  instead  of  the  crown,  it  is  very 
dangerous  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  for 
the  child's  nook  would  be  broken,  if  born  in 
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Shat  manlier  ; and  by  how  much  the  mother's 
pains  continue  fco  bear  the  child,  which  fa  im* 
possible  unless  tho  head  be  rightly  placed,  the 
more*  the  passages  are  stopped.  Therefore,^ 
soon  as  the  position  of  the  child  is  known,  tho 
woman  must  be  laid  with  all  speed,  lest  the 
child  should  advance  further  into  this  vicious 
posture,  and  thereby  render  it  more  difficult  to 
thrust"  it  back,  which  must  be  done,  in  order  to 
place  the  head  right  in  the  passage,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

To  this  purpose,  therefore,  place  the  woman 
eo  that  her  thighs  may  be  a little  higher  than 
her  head  and  shoulders,  causing  her  to  loan  a 
little  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  child's  DI 
posture ; then  fat  the  operator  elide  up  his 
hand,  well  anointed  with  oil,  by  the  side  of  the 
child’s  head,  to  bring  it-  right  gantly  with  his 
fingers  between  the  head  and  the  womb ; but 
If  the  head  be  so  engaged  that  it  cannot  be  done 
fehat  way,  he  musk  put  his  hand  up  to  tho 
dronlders.  that  so  by  thrusting  them  back  a lit- 
tle into  the  womb,  sometimes  on  the  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  he  may,  by  little 
and  Utile,  give  a natural  position.  1 confess  it 
would  be  better,  if  the  operator  could  put  back 
the  child  by  its  shouldare  with  both  hands  : but 
tbs  liead  takes  up  so  much  room,  that  he  can 
only  make  use  of  his  fingers,  with  which  he  must 
perform  this  operation,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
ftngg r-sads  of  the  other  hand  put  forward  the 
child's  birth,  as  in  natural  labour.  s 

Some  eMldrea  present  their  face  first,  having 
fchffir  hands  turned  back,  in  which  posture  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  a child  to  be  born ; and 
If  it  oontiases  so  long,  the  face  will  be  swelled^ 
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and  become  black  and  blm  so  that  It  will  at 
first  appear  monstrous,  which  Is  occasioned  as 
well  by  the  compression  of  it  in  that  place,  as 
by  the  midwife’s  fingers  In  handling  it,  in  order 
to  place  It  in  a better  posture.  But  this  black- 
ness win  wear  away  in  three  or  four  days’  time, 
ay  anointing  it  often  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
To  defiver  tno  birth,  the  same  operation  must 
be  used  as  in  the  former,  when  the  child  comes 
first  with  the  side  of  the  head ; only  let  the  mid- 
wife or  operator  work  7ery  gently,  fco  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  bruising  the  face. 

Sect.  V.  How  to  Deliver  a Wwan  when  the 

Child  presents  cm  or  both  Hands  together 

with  the  Head, 

Sometimes  the  infant  wifi  present  some  other 
part  together  with  its  head ; which  if  it  does* 
it  Is  usually  with  One  or  both  its  hands  7 and 
this  hinders  the  birth,  because  the  hands  take 
up  part  of  that  passage  which  is  little  enough 
for  the  head  alone  : besides  when  this  happens, 
they  generally  cause  the  head  to  lean  on  one 
side ; and  therefore  this  position  may  be  well 
styled  unnatural.  When  tho  child  presents 
thus,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  it  is  per- 
ceived, must  be  to  prevent  it  from  coming  dowa 
more,  or  engaging  further  in  the  passage  ; and 
therefore  the  operator  having  placed  the  woman 
on  the  bed,  with  her  head  lower  than  her  tbighp, 
must  guide  and  put  back  the  infant’s  hand  with 
his  own  as  much  as  may  be,  or  both  of  them,  if 
they  both  come  down,  to  give  way  to  the  child’s 
head ; and  this  being  done,  if  the  head  be  011  one 
side,  it  must  bs  brought  into  its  natural  posture, 
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In  th9  middle  of  the  passage,  that  it  may  corns 
in  a straight  line,  and  then  proceed  as  direct©^ 
in  the  foregoing  section. 

Sect.  VI.  Hoxo  a Woman  ought  to  It  delivered -t 
when  the  Hands  mid  Feet  of  trie  Infant  come 
together. 

There  are  none  but  will  readily  grant,  that 
when  the  hands  and  feet  of  an  infant  present 
together,  the  labour  must  be  unnatural  ; be- 
cause it  is  possible  a child  can  be  bom  in  that 
manner.  In  this  case  therefore,  when  the  mid- 
wife guides  her  hand  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb* 
-3he  will  perceive  only  many  fingers  close  to  - 
gether ; and  if  it  bo  not  sufficiently  dilated,  It 
will  be  a good  while  before  the  hands  and  feet 
be  sufficiently  distinguished  : for  they  are  soaie- 
tliaes  so  shut  and  pressed  together,  that  they 
seem  to  be  all  of  one  and  the  same  shape : 
but  where  the  womb  is  open  enough  to  intro- 
duce the  hand  into  it,  she  will  easily  know 
which  are  the  hands  and  which  are  the  feet ; and 
having  taken  particular  notice  thereof,  let  her 
slide  up  her  hand,  and  presently  direct  it  to- 
wards the  infant’s  breast,  whicn  she  will  find 
very  near,  and  then  let  her  very  gently  thrust 
back  the  body  towards  the  bottom  of  the  womb 
ieavi  ng  the  feet  in  the  same  place  where  shs 
found  them  : and  then,  having  placed  the  wo- 
man in  a convenient  posture,  that  is  to  say, 
her  tbiglis  a little  raised  above  her  breast,  and 
(which  situation  ought  also  to  be  observed  when 
the  child  is  to  be.  put  back  into  the  womb),  let 
the  midwife  afterwards  take  hold  of  the  child 
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by  the  feet,  and  draw  it  forth,  as  is  directed  in 
t hi.  second  section. 

This  labour,  though  somewhat  troublesome, 
yet  is  much  better  than  when  the  child  presents 
only  its  hands  ; for  then  the  child  must  be  quite 
turned  round  before  it  can  be  drawn  forth  ; but 
m this  they  are  ready,  presenting  themselves, 
and  there  is  little  to  do  but  to  lift  and  thrus: 
back  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  which  is  almost 
done  of  itself,  by  drawing  by  the  feet  alone. 

1 confess  there  are  many  authors  that  have 
written  of  labours,  who  would  have  all  wrong 
births  reduced  to  a natural  figure  ; which  is,  to 
turn  it  that  it  may  come  with  the  head  first. 
But  those  that  have  written  thus  are  such  as 
never  understood  the  practical  part ; for  if  they 
had  the  least  experience  therein,  they  would 
know  that  it  is  impossible  ; at  least,  if  it  were 
to  be  done,  that  violence  must  necessarily  be 
used  in  doing  it,  that  would  very  probably  be  the 
death  of  both  mother  and  child  in  the  operation. 

I would  therefore  lay  down,  as  a general  rule, 
that  whensoever  a child  presents  itself  wrong  to 
the  birth,  in  what  posture  soever,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  feet,  it  is  the  best  wav,  and  the 
soonest  done,  to  draw  it  out  by  the  feet ; and 
that  it  is  better  to  search  for  them,  if  they  do 
not  present  themselves,  than  to  try  to  put  them 
into  their  natural  posture,  and  place  the  head 
foremost ; for  the  great  endeavours  necessary  to 
be  used  in  turning  the  child  in  the  womb,  do  so 
much  weaken  both  the  mother  and  the  child, 
that  there  remains  not  afterwards  strength 
enough  to  commit  the  operation  to  the  work  of 
nature  ; for,  usually,  the  woman  hath  no  more 
throes  or  pains  fit  for  labour  after  she  has  been 
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so  wrought  upon  : for  which  reason  it  would  bg 
difficult,  and  tedious  at  beet ; and  the  child  by 
such  an  operation  made  very  weak,  would  be  In 
axtreine  danger  of  perishing  before  it  could  be 
hoirn.  It  is  therefore  much  better  in  th&ie  cases 
to  bring  it  away  immediately  by  the  ieefc; 
searching  for  them,  as  I hav6  already  directed, 
when  they  do  not  present  themselves  ; by  which 
the  mother  will  be  prevented  a tedious  labour, 
and  the  child  be  often  brought-  alivs  into  the 
world,  who  otherwise  could  hardly  escape  death. 

Sect,  VII.  How  a Woman  should  be  delivered 

that  has  Twins,  which  present  themselves  in 

diff  erent  Postures. 

We  have  already  spoken  something  of  the 
birth  of  twins  in  the  chapter  of  natural  labour  s 
for  it  hi  not  an  unnatural  labour  barely  to  have 
fcwinSj  provided  they  come  in  a right  position  to 
the  birth.  But  when  they  present  themselves 
in  diilerent  postures.-  they  come  properly  under 
the  denomination  oi  unnatural  labours ; and  if 
when  one  child  presents  itself  in  a wrong  figure, 
it  makes  the  labour  dangerous  and  unnatural,  it 
must  needs  make  it  much  more  so  when  there 
are  several,  and  render  it  not  only  more  painful 
fro  the  mother  and  children,  but  to  the  operator 
also  ; for  they  often  trouble  each  other,  and 
hinder  both  their  births.  Besides  which,  the 
womb  is  so  filled  with  them,  that  the  operator 
oft n hardly  introduce  his  hand  without  much 
violence,  which  he  must  do,  if  they  are  to  ba 
turned  or  thrust  back  to  give  them  a better 
position. 

When  a woman  is  pregnant  with  two  children, 
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they  rarely  present  to  the  birtii  together,  the  one 
generally  being  more  forward  than  the  othor; 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  but  ene  is  felt,  and 
that  many  times  the  midwife  knows  not  that 
there  are  twins  till  the  first  is  born,  and  that 
she  is  going  to  fetch  away  the  at  ter- birth.  In 
the  first  chapter,  wherein  I treated  ef  nature? 
labour,  I have  showed  how  a woman  should  bo 
delivered  of  twins,  presenting  themselves  both 
right ; and  therefore,  before  t close  the  chapter 
of  unnatural  labour,  it  only  remains  that  I snow 
what  ought  to  done  when  they  either  both  come 
wrong,  or  one  of  thorn  only,  as  for  the  most  part 
it  happens;  the  first  generally  coming  right, 
and  the  second  with  the  feet  forward,  or  in  so  ms 
worse  posture.  In  such  a ewe,  the  birth  of  the 
first  must  be  hastened  &3  much  as  possible,  fee 
make  way  for  the  second,  which  is  boat  brought 
away  by  the  feet,  without  endeavouring  to  plaoc 
jfc  right,  because  it  has  been,  as  well  as  its  mother, 
fcheidy  tired  and  weakened  by  the  birth  of  the 
first,  and  there  would  be  greater  danger  of  its 
death  than  likelihood  of  its  coming  out  of  the 
womb  that  way. 

Hut  if,  when  the  first  Is  bom  naturally,  the 
second  should  likewise  offer  its  head  to  the 
birth,  it  would  be  then  beat  to  leave  nature  to 
finish  what  she  has  so  well  begun  ; and  if  na- 
ture should  be  too  slow  in  her  work,  some  of 
those  things  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
to  accelerate  the  birth,  may  be  properly  enough 
applied : and  if,  after  that,  the  second  birtii 
should  be  yet  delayed,  let  a manual  operation 
bo  deferred  no  longer;  but  the  woman  beinij 
properly  placed,  as  has  been  before  directed, 
1st  the  opeaiior  direct  his  hand  gently  into  the 
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svcmb  to  find  the  feet  and  so  draw  forth  tts 
second  child,  which  will  be  the  more  easily  ef- 
fected, because  there  is  a way  made  sufficiently 
by  the  birth  of  the  first ; and  if  the  waters  of 
this  second  child  be  not  broke,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, yet,  intending  to  bring  it  by  the  feet,  he 
need  not  scruple  to  break  the  membranes  with 
bos  fingers  ; for  though^  when  the  birth  of  a 
child  Is  left  to  the  operation  of  nature,  it  Ls  ne- 
cessary that  the  waters  should  break  of  them- 
wives,  yet  when  the  child  is  brought  out  of  the 
womb  by  art,  there  is  no  danger  of  breaking 
them  ; nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary ; for  without  the  waters  are  broken,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  turn  the  child. 

But  herein  principally  lies  the  cares  of  the 
operator,  that  he  be  not  deceived,  when  either 
the  hands  or  feet  of  both  children  afar  them- 
selves  together  to  the  birth ; in  this  case  he 
aught  well  to  consider  the  operation,  as,  whether 
they  be  sot  joined  together,  or  any  way  mon- 
strous ; and  which  part  belongs  to  one  child,  and 
which  to  the*  other  ; that  so  they  may  be  fetched 
(Hie  after  the  other,  and  not  both  together,  as 
may  be,  il  It  were  not  duly  considered  ; taking 
the  right  foot  of  the  one  and  the  left  of  the 
other,  and  so  drawing  them  together,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  one  body,  because  there  is  a left  and 
& right,  by  which  means  it  would  be  impossible 
ever  to  deliver  them.  But  a skilful  operator 
will  easily  prevent  this,  if,  having  found  two  02 
three  ol  several  children  presenting  together  in 
fche  passage,  and  taking  aside  two  of  the  for- 
warder a right  and  a left,  and  sliding  his  arm 
along  the  legs  and  thighs  up  to  the  wrist,  ha 
finds  they  both  belong  to  one  body ; of  which 
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feeing  thus  assured,  he  may  begin  to  draw  forth 
the  nearest,  without  regarding  which  is  the 
strongest  or  weakest,  bigger  or  less,  living  or 
dead,  having  first  put  aside  that  part  of  the 
other  child  which  offers  to  have  the  more  way, 
and  so  dispatch  the  first  as  soon  as  may  be,  ob- 
serving the  same  rules  as  if  there  were  but 
one,  that  is  keeping  the  breast  and  face  down- 
wards, with  every  circumstance  directed  in  that 
section  where  the  child  comes  with  its  feet  fi~  -.t, 
and  not  fetch  the  burden  till  the  second  dmd  is 
bora.  And  therefore,  when  the  operator  hath 
drawn  forth  one  child,  he  must  separate  it  from 
the  burden,  having  tied  and  cut  the  navel-string, 
and  then  fetch  the  other  by  the  feet  in  the  same 
manner,  and  afterwards  bring  away  ths  after- 
burden with  the  two  strings  as  hath  boon  be- 
fore showed.  If  the  children  present  an^  other 
part  but  the  feet,  the  operator  may  fulfow  the 
same  method  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  seo- 
tion.where  tho  several  unnatural  positions 
Sully  treated  of. 
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CHAPTER  TO 

SXRS0TIONB  2?OB  0HILBBEABIN3  W0K3H  IS 
3I3EIB  LAISG-UJ. 

gEdx.  L Sow  a Woman  newly  Delivered,  ought 
to  be  ordered. 

As  scon  as  she  Is  laid  In  her  bed,  let  her  bs 
placed  m it>  conveniently  for  ease  and  rest, 
which  she  stands  in  great  need  of,  feo  recover 
herself  of  the  great  fatigue  sho  underwent  dar- 
ing her  traWT;  and  that  she  may  lie  the  more 
easily  let  he?  hands  and  body  be  a iittie  raised, 
that  she  may  breathe  more  freely,  and  cleanse 
the  bettor,  especially  of  that  blood  which  then 
comes  away,  wiat  30  it  may  not  clot,  which  being 
reefcnsiued  causefch  great  pain.  * 

Having  thus  placed  her  in  bed,  let  her  take 
a draught  of  burnt  white  wine,  having  a drachm 
of  spermaceti  melted  therein.  The  herb  ver- 
vain is  also  singularly  good  for  a woman  in 
this  condition,  boiling  it  La  what  she  either  eats 
or  drinks,  fortifying  the  womb  so  exceedingly, 
that  it  will  do  more  good  in  two  days,  inan 
any  other  thing  does  m double  that  & ne,  hav- 
ing no  offesaive  taste-.  And  this  is  no  mors 
than  what  she  stands  in  need  of  : for  her  lower 
po-rts  being  greatly  distended  till  the  birth  of 
the  Infant  it  Is  good  to  endeavour  the  preven- 
tion of  an'lishlammation  there.  Let  there  also  be 
outwardly  applied,  ail  over  the  bottom  of  her 
Abdomen  ana  privities,  the  following  anodyne 
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and  cataplasm  : Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  two  or  three  new-laid  eggs,  yolks 
arid  whites,  stirring  them  together  in  an  earthen 
pipkin  over  hot  embers,  till  they  come  to  the 
consistence  of  a poultice  ; which  being  spread 
upon  a cloth,  must  be  applied  tor  those  part®, 
indifferently  warm,  having  first  takerr  away  the 
closure  (which  was  put -to  her  presently  after  hes 
delivery)  and  likewise  such  clots  of  blood  as 
were  then  left.  Let  this  lie  on  five  or  six  hours, 
and  then  renew  it  again  as  you  see  cause# 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  at  first,  that  if 
her  body  be  very  weak,  she  be  not  kept  too  hot. 
for  extremity  or  heat  weakens  nature  and  die* 
solves  the  strength  ; and  whether  she  be  weak 
or  strong,  be  sure  that  no  cold  air  comes  near 
her  first ; for  cold  is  an  enemy  to  the  spermafcta 
parts,  and'if  it  get  into  the  womb,  it  increases 
the  afterpains,  causes  swelling  in  the  womb,  and 
hurts  the  nerves.  As  to  her  diet,  let  it  be  hot, 
and  let  her  eat  but  a little  at  a time.  Let  her 
avoid  the  light  for  the  first  three  days,  and 
longer  if  she  be  weak,  for  the  labour  weakens 
her  eyes  exceedingly,  by  a harmony  between 
the  womb  and  them.  Let  her  also  avoid  great 
noise,  sadness,  and  trouble  of  snind. 

If  the  womb  be  foul,  which  may  be  easily 
perceived  by  the  impurity  of  the  blood  (which 
will  then  easily  come  away  in  clots  or  stinking, 
or  if  you  suspect  any  of  tnc  after-burden  to  bis, 
left  behind, . which  may  sometimes  happen), 
make  her  drink  of  featherfew,  mugwort,  penr.y- 
roya  -and  mother  of  thyme,  boiled  in  whiti' 
wi  'e  and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Panado  and  new-laid  eggs  are  the  best  meaft 
for  her  at  first ; of  which  she  may  eat  often 
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bat  not;  too  much  at  a time.  And  let  her  nurse 
*m  cinnamon  in  all  her  meats  and  drinks,  for  It 
generally  strengthens  the  womb. 

Let  her  stir  as  Uttle  as  mav  be.  till  after  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  her  delivery,  if  she 
fee  weak  : and  let  her  take  as  little  meat  as 
possible,  tor  that  tends  to  weaken  her  very  much. 

If  she  goes  not  well  to  stool,  give  a clyster 
made  only  with  the  decoction  of  mallows  and  a 
little  brown  sugar. 

When  she  hath  lain-in  a week  or  more,  let 
her  use  such  things  as  close  the  womb,  of  which 
knot-graas  and  comfrey  are  7ery  good  ; and  to 
them  you  may  add  a little  poltpodium,  for  it 
will  do  her  good,  both  leaves  and  root  being 
bruised. 

Sswt.  II.  &ov>  to  remedy  those  Accidents  which 
a Li/ing-in  Woman  is  subject  to. 


I,  The  Brat  common  and  usual  accident  that 
troubles  women  In  their  iying-in,  is  after-pains, 
Thev  proceed  from  cold  and  wind  contained  in 
fee  Dowels,  with  which  they  are  easily  filled  after 
labour,  because  then  they  haye  more  room  to 
dilate  tlian  when  the  child  was  in  the  womb,  by 
which  they  were  compressed  ; and  also  because 
nourishment  and  matter,  contained  as  well  In 
ferrn  as  in  the  stomach,  have  been  so  confusedly 
agitated  from  side  to  side  during  the  pains  of 
t&DOi\r,  by  the  throes  which  always  must  com- 
press  the  belly,  that  they  could  not  be  wqII  dL 
gsfried,  whence  the  wind  is  afterwards  generated, 
and  by  consequence  the  gripes  which  the  woman 
&&!s  running  in  her  bowels  from  side  to  side,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  moves  more  or  less,  and 
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sometimes  likewise  from  the  womb,  because  of 
the  compression  and  commotion  which  the  bowels 
make.  These  being  generally  the  case,  let  uh  now 
apply  a suitable  remedy. 

‘ 1.  Boil  an  egg  soft,  and  pour  out  the  yolk  of 
it : with  which  mix  a spoonful  of  cinnamon 
water,  and  let  her  drink  it ; and  if  you  mix  in  K. 
two  grains  of  ambergris,  it  will  be  bettor  ; and 
yet  vervain  taken  in  any  thing  she  drinks,  will  bo 
as  effectual  as  the  other. 

2.  Give  the  lying-in  woman,  immediately  after 
delivery,  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  syrup  of 
maiden-hair  mixed  together.  Some  prefer  .oB 
of  walnuts,  provided  it  be  made  of  nuts  that  are 
very  good  : but  it  tastes  worse  than  the  other 
at  best.  This  will  lenify  the  inside  of  the  In- 
testinal by  unctuousness,  and  by  that  me&nf 
bring  away  that  which  is  contained  in  them  more 
easily. 

3.  Take  and  boll  onions  well  in  water,  then 
, stamp  them  with  oil  of  cinnamon,  spread  them 

on  a cloth,  and  apply  them  to  the  region  of  the 
womb. 

4.  Let  her  be  careful  to  keep  her  body  warm, 
and  not  to  drink  too  cold ; and  if  the  pain  prove 
violent,  hot  cloths,  from  time  to  time,  must  be 
laid  on  her  abdomen,  or  a pancake  fried  in  wal- 
nut oil  may  be  applied  to  it,  without  swathing 
her  body  too  strait.  And  for  the  better  evacu- 
ating the  wind  out  of  the  Intestines,  give  her  a 
clyster,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often  ae  neces- 
sity requires. 

5.  Take  bay-l>errles,  beat  them  to  powder, 
put  the  powder  upon  a chafing-dish  of  conk, 
and  let  her  receive  the  smoko  of  them  up  heir 
privities 
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6.  Take  tar  and  bear’s  grease,  of  an  e^ual 
quantity,  boil  them  together,  and  whilst  it  is 
boiling,  add  a little  pigeon’s  dung  to  it.  Spread 
some  of  this  upon  a linen  clotn,  and  apply  it 
to  the  reins  of  the  back  of  her  that  is  troubled 
with  after-pains,  and  it  will  give  her  speedy  ease. 

Lastly,  let  her  take  hair  a drachm  of  bay- 
berries  beaten  into  a powder  in  a draught  of 
muscadel  or  tent. 

II.  Another  accident  to  which  women  In 
child-bed  are  subject  is  the  hemorrhoids,  or 
piles,  occasioned  through  the  great  straining 
in  bringing  the  child  into  the  world.  To  cure 
this, 

1.  Let  her  be  let  blood  in  the  saphzsna  vein. 

2.  Let  her  use  polypodium  in  her  meat  and 
drink,  bruised  and  boiled. 

3.  Take  an  onion,  and  having  made  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  fill  It  full  of  oil,  roast  it  and 
saving  bruised  it  all  together,  apply  it  to  the 
fundament. 

4.  Take  a dozen  of  snails,  without  shells  if 
yof4  can  get  them,  or  else  so  many  shell  snaiia, 
and  pull  them' out,  and  having  bruised  them 
with  a little  oil,  apply  them  warm  as  before. 

5.  If  she  go  not  well  to  stool,  let  her  take  an 
mince  of  cassia  fistula  drawn  at  night  going  to 
bed  ; she  needs  no  change  of  diet  after. 

III.  Retention  of  menses  is  another  accident 
happening  to  women  in  child-bed  ; and  which 
is  of  so  dangerous  a consequence,  that,  if  not 
timely  remedied,  it  proves  mortal.  When  thia 
happens, 

1.  Let  the  woman  take  such  medicines  a® 
strongly  provoke  the  terms,  such  as  dittany,  be- 
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tony,  pennyroyal,  featherfew,  centuary,  juniper- 
berries,  peony  roots. 

2.  Let  her  take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
briony  water  each  morning. 

S.  Gentian  roots  beaten  into  a powder,  and  s 
drachm  of  it  taken  every  morning  in  wine,  are 
an  extraordinary  remedy. 

4/"  The  root  of  birthwort,  either  long  or 
round,  so  used  and  taken  aa  the  former,  are 
very  good. 

5,  Take  twelve  peony  seeds,  and  beat  them 
Into  a very  fine  powder,  and  let  her  drink  them 
in  a draught  of  hot  cardus  posset,  and  let  her 
sweat  after.  And  If  this  last  medicine  do  not 
bring  them  down  the  first  time  she  bikes  it,  let 
her  take  as  much  more  three  hours  after,  and  it 
seldom  fails. 

IV.  Overflowing  of  the  monses  Is  another  ac- 
cident incidental  to  cliild-be&ring  women.  For 
which, 

1.  Take  shepherds  purse,  either  boiled  in  any 
convenient  liquor,  or  dried  and  beaten  into  a 
powder,  and  it  will  be  an  admirable  remedy  fee. 
stop  thorn,  this  being  especially  appropriated  to 
fcha  privities. 

2,  The  flowor  and  leaves  of  brambles,  or  either 
of  them,  being  dried  and  beaten  into  a powder, 
and  a draclim  of  them  taken  every  morning  in  & 
spoonful  of  red  wine,  or  bn  a decoction  of  leaves 
of  the  same  (which  perhaps  is  much  better,)  is 
an  admirable  remedy  for  the  immoderate  flow- 
ing of  the  terms  ia  women. 

v.  Excoriations,  bruises,  and  rents  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  womb  are  often  occasioned  by 
that  vmlent  distention  and  separation  of  the  four 
carbuncles  In  a woman’s  labour.  For  the  heal- 
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ing  whereof,  as  soon  as  the  woman  is  laid,  H 
there  be  only  simple  contusions  and  exc&riaticna, 
then  let  the  anodyne  cataplasms,  formerly  di- 
rected, be  applied  to  the  lower  parts  to  ease  the 
pain,  made  of  the  yolks  and  whites  of  new-laid 
egg  and  oil  of  roses,  boiled  a little  over  warm 
embers,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  is  mixed, 
and  then  spread  on  a fine  cloth ; it  must  be  ap- 
plied very  warm  to  the  bearing-place  for  five  or 
six  hours,  and  when  it  is  taken  away,  lay  some 
fine  rags,  dipped  in  oil  of  St.  John’s  wort  twice 
or  thrice  a day ; also  foment  the  parts  with 
b&riey- water  and  honey  of  roses,  to  cleanse  them 
from  the  excrements  which  pass, 

VI,  The  curding  and  clotting  o?  the  milk  is 
another  accident  which  happens  to  women  in 
child-bed ; for,  in  the  beginning  of  child-bed, 
the  woman's  milk  is  not  purified,  because  of 
the  great  commotions  her  body  suffered  during 
her  labour,  which  affected  all  the  parte,  and  it  ££ 
then  moved  with  many  humours.  Now  this 
slotting  of  the  milk  does,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
ceed from  the  breasts  not  being  fully  drawn, 
and  that  either  because  she  has  too  mueh  milk, 
and  that  the  infant  is  too  small  and  weak  to 
suck  all,  or  because  she  dees  not  desire  to  bo  a 
nurse ; for  the  milk,  in  those  cases  remaining 
in  the  breast  after  concoction,  without  being 
drawn,  loseth  the  sweetness  and  the  balsamic 
quality  it  had,  and  by  reason  of  the  heat  it  ac- 
quires, and  the  too  long  stay  it  makes  there,  it 
sours,  curds,  and  clots,  in  like  manner  as  we  see 
runnet  put  into  ordinary  milk  turn  it  Into  curds. 
The  curding  of  the  milk  may  be  also  caused  by 
having  taken  a great  cold,  and  not  keeping  tbs 
fewest  well  covered. 
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But  from  what  cause  soever  this  curding  of 
tho  milk  proceeds,  the  most  certain  remedy  Is. 
speedily  to  draw  the  breasts  until  it  Is  emitted 
and  dried.  But  in  regard  that  the  infant,  by 
reason  of  weakness,  cannot  draw  strong  enough, 
the  woman  being  hard  marked  when  ner  rank 
is  curded,  it  will  be  most  proper  to  get  another 
woman  to  draw  her  breasts  until  the  milk  cornea 
freely,  and  then  she  may  give  her  child  suck. 
And  that  she  may  not  afterwards  be  troubled 
with  a surplus  of  milk,  sho  must  eat  such  diet 
as  gives  but  little  nourishment,  and  keep  her 
body  open.  P 

But  if  the  case  be  such,  that  the  woman  nei- 
fcher  can  nor  will  be  a nurse,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  other  remedies  for  the  curing  of  this  dis- 
temper : for  then  it  will  be  best  not  to  draw  the 
breasts  : for  that  will  be  the  way  to  bring  more 
milk  into  them.  For  which  purpose,  it  will  be 
neocssary  to  empty  the  body,  by  bleeding  the 
arm  : besides  which,  let  the  humours  bo  drawn 
by  strong  clysters  and  bleeding  in  the  feet : nor 
will  it  be  amiss  to  purge  gently  ; and  to  digest, 
dissolve,  and  dissipate  the  curded  milk,  apply  a 
cataplasm  of  pure  honey,  or  that  of  the  four 
brains  dissolved  in  a decoction  of  sage,  milk, 
gmalloge,  and  fennel,  mixing  with  it  ou  of  com- 
momile,  with  which  oil  let  the  breasts  be  well 
anointed.  The  following  liniment  is  also  good 
to  scatter  and  dissipate  the  milk. 

A Liniment  to  Scatter  and  Dissipate  the  Mil& 

That  the  milk  flowing  back  to  the  breast  may 
without  oflenoe  be  dissipated,  you  must  use  this 
Ointment : “ Take  pure  wax  two  ounces,  linseed 
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half  a pound  ; when  the  wax  is  melted,  let  the 
liniment  be  made,  wherein  linen  clothes  must 
be  dipped,  and,  according  to  their  largeness  b€ 
l^id  upon  the  breast ; and  when  it  shall  be  i 
dispersed,  and  pains  no  more,  let  other  linen  i 
cloths  be  dipped  in  the  distilled  water  of  acorns 
and  put  them  upon  them.” 

Note. — That  the  eloths  dipped  into  distilled 
water  of  acorns  must  be  used  only  by  those! 
who  cannot  nurse  their  own  children  ; but  if  Rt 
swelling  in  the  breast  of  her  who  gives  suck  do 
arise  from  abundance  of  milk  and  threatens  ani 
inflammation,  let  her  use  the  former  ointment, 
but  abstain  from  using  the  distilled  water  e? 
acorns. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  NURSES,  IN  ORDERINQ 
NEWLY-BORN  CHILDREN. 

When  the  child's  navel-string  hath  been  cut, 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed,  let  the  mid- 
wife presently  cleanse  it  from  the  excrement® 
and  filth  it  brings  with  it ; of  which  some  are 
within  the  body,  as  the  urine  in  the  bladder  and 
the  excrements  found  in  the  guts  ; and  others 
without,  which  are  thick,  whitish  and  clammy, 
proceeding  from  the  sliminess  of  the  waters. 
There  are  children  sometimes  covered  all  over 
with  this,  that  one  would  think  they  were  rubbed 
over  with  soft  cheese ; and  some  women  are  of 
So  easy  a belief  that  they  really  think  it  is  so, 
because  they  had  eaten  some  while  enceinte. 
From  all  these  excrements  let  the  child  be 
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deansed  with  wine  and  water  a little  wanned, 
washing  every  part  therewith,  but  chiefly  the 
head,  because  of  the  hair,  also  on  the  folds  of 
the  groin,  arm-pits,  and  privities  : which  parts 
must  be  gently  cleansed  with  a unen  rag,  or  a 
soft  sponge,  dipped  in  lukewarm  wine.  e If  thk 
clammy  or  viscous  excrement  stick  so  dose  that 
it  will  not  easily  be  washed  off  from  those  places, 
it  mav  be  fetched  off  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
or  a little  fresh  butter  melted  with  win©,  and 
afterwards  well  dried  off ; also  make  tents  of  fine 
rage,  and  wetting  them  in  this  liquor,  dear  the 
ears  and  nostrils ; but  for  the  eyes,  wipe  them 
only  with  a dry  soft  rag,  and  dipping  it  In  the 
wine,  lest  it  should  make  them  smart. 

The  ohild  being  thus  washed,  and  cleansed 
from  the  native  blood  and  impurities  which  at- 
tend it  into  the  world,  it  must  in  tlte  next  place 
be  searched,  to  see  whether  all  things  be  right 
about  it,  and  that  there  is  no  fault  or  disloca- 
tion j whether  it  has  suffered  any  violence  by 
its  birth,  in  anv  part  of  its  body  ; and  whether 
all  the  parts  be  well  and  duly  shaped  ; that 
suitable  remedies  may  be  applied,  if  any  thing 
be  found  not  right.  Nor  Is  it  enough  to  sec 
that  all  be  right  without,  and  that  the  outside 
of  the  body  be  cleansed,  but  she  must  ehiefly 
observe  whether  it  dischargeth  the  sxoramentS 
contained  within,  and  whether  the  passage  be 
open  ; for  some  have  been  born  without  having 
boen  perforated.  Therefore,  let  her  examine 
whether  the  conduits  of  the  urine  and  stool  be 
olear,  for  want  of  which  some  have  died,  not 
bring  able  to  void  their  excrements,  because 
timely  care  was  not  taken  at  first  As  to  the 
mine,  all  children,  as  well  males  as  females,  do 
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make  water  aa  soon  as  they  are  born,  if  they  can, 
especially  if  they  feel  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
sometimes  also  void  the  excrements,  but  not  so 
soon  as  the  urine.  If  the  infant  does  not  ordure 
the  first  day,  then  put  up  into  its  fundament  ? 
small  suppository,  to  stir  it  up  to  be  discharged, 
that  it  may  not  cause  painful  gripes  by  reitiain,* 
ing  so  long  in  the  belly.  A sugar  almond  may 
be  proper  for  this  purpose,  anointed  over  with 
a little  boiled  honey ; or  else  a small  piece  of 
Ca8tile-soap  rubbed  over  with  fresh  butter ; 
also  give  the  child  for  this  pupose  a little  syrup 
of  roses  or  violets  at  the  mouth,  mixed  with 
some  oil  of  sweet  almonds  drawn  without  a fire, 
anointing  the  belly  also  with  the  same  oil  or 
fresh  butter.  ** 

The  midwife  having  thus  washed  and  cleansed 
the  child,  according  to  the  before-mentioned 
directions,  let  her  begin  to  swaddle  it  in  swath* 
ing  clothes,  and  when  she  dresses  the  head,  let 
her  put  small  rags  behind  the  ears  to  dry  up 
the  filth  which  usually  engenders  there,  and  so 
let  her  do  also  in  the  folds  of  the  arm-pits  and 
groin,  and  so  swathe  it ; then  wrap  it  up  warm 
in  a bed  with  blankets,  which  there  is  scarcely 
any  woman  so1  ignorant  but  knows  well  enough 
how  to  do  : only  let  me  give  them  this  caution, 
that  they  swathe  not  the  child  too  strait  ip  its 
blankets, especially  about  the  breast  and  stomach 
that  it  may  breathe  the  more  freely,  and  not  be 
forced  to  vomit  up  the  milk  it  sucks,  because 
the  stomach  cannot  be  sufficiently  extended  to 
contain  it ; therefore  let  its  arms  and  legs  be 
wrapped  in  its  bed  stretched  and  straight,  and 
swathed  to  keep  them  so,  viz.,  the  arms  along 
its  sides,  and  its  legs  equally  both  together, 
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with  a little  of  the  bed  between  them,  that  they 
may  not  be  galled  by  rubbing  each  other  ; then 
let  the  head  be  kept  steady  and  straight,  with 
a stay  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  blanket ; and 
then  wrap  the  child  up  in  a mantle  and  blankets 
to  keep  it  warm.  Let  none  think  this  of  swath- 
ing the  infant  is  needless  to  set  downv  for  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be  thus  swaddled,  to  give 
k8  little  body  a straight  figure,  which  is  most 
decent  and  proper  for  a man,  and  to  accustom 
him  to  keep  upon  his  feet,  who  otherwise  would 
upon  all  fours,  as  most  other  animals  do. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sect.  !.— Of  Gripes  and  Pains  in  the  Bellies 
, . of  young  Children. 

This  I mention  first,  as  it  is  often  the  first  and 
most  common  distemper  which  happens  to  little 
infants  after  their  birth  ; many  children  being 
BO  troubled  therewith,  that  it  causes  them  to 
cry  night  and  day,  and  at  last  die  of  it.  The 
cause  of  it  for  the  most  part  comes  from  the 
audden  change  of  their  nourishment,  for 
having  always  received  it  from  the  umbilical 
vessel  whilst  in  the  mother’s  womb,  they 
come  on  a sudden  not  only  to  change  the 
manner  of  receiving  it,  but  the  nature  and 
quality  of  what  they  receive,  as  soon  as 
they  are  born  ; for  instead  of  purified  blood 
only,  which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  mean* 
of  the  umbilical  vein  only,  they  are  now 
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obliged  to  be  nourished  by  their  mother*® 
milk,  which  they  suck  with  their  mouths, 
and  from  which  are  engendered  many  excre* 
meats,  causing  gripes  and  pains  ; and  not  onto 
because  it  is  not  so  pure  as  th^  blood  with  which 
it  was  nourished  in  the  womb,  because  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  cannot  make  a good 
digestion,  being  unaccustomed  to  it.  It  is  also 
caused  sometimes  by  a tough  phlegm,  and 
sometimes  by  worms ; for  physicians  affirm 
that  worms  have  been  bred  in  children  even  in 
their  mother’s  womb. 

Cure. — If  it  proceed  from  the  too  sudden 
change  of  nourishment,  the  remedy  must  be  to 
forbear  giving  the  child  suck  for  some  days,  lest 
the  milk  be  mixed  with  phlegm,  which  is  then 
in  the  stomach  corrupt : and  at  first  it  must 
suck  but  little,  until  it  is  accustomed  to  digest 
it.  ^ If  it  be  the  excrements  in  the  intestines, 
which,  by  their  long  stay  increase  these  pains, 
give  it  at  the  mouth  a little  oil  of  sweet  almonds 
and  syrup  of  roses  ; if  it  be  worms,  lay  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil  of  wormwood,  mixed  with  ox-gall, 
upon  the  belly,  or  a small  cataplasm  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  rue,  wormwood,  coloquintida, 
aloes,  and  the  seeds  of  citron  incorporated  with 
ox-gall  and  the  powder  of  lupines.  Or  give  it 
oil  of  sw’eet  almonds,  with  sugar  candy,  and  a 
scruple  of  aniseed  j it  purgeth  new-born  babes 
li*om  green  choler  and  stinking  phlegm  : and  if 
it  be  given  with  sugar-pap  it  allays  the  griping 
pains  of  the  belly.  Also,  anoint  the  belly  with  1 
oil  of  dill,  or  pelitory  stamp,  with  oil  of  i 
camomile. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  Weakness  in  newly-born  Infants 

Weakness  is  an  accident  that  many  children 
bring  into  the  world  along  with  then,  end  is 
often  occasioned  by  the  labour  of  the  mother ; 
by  the  violence  and  length  whereof  they  suSer 
so  much,  that  they  are  Dora  with  groat  weak- 
ness, and  many  times  it  is  dmicuit  to  know 
whether  they  ars  alive  or  dead,  their  body  ap- 
pearing so  senseless  and  their  face  so  bluo  and 
ibid,  that  they  seem  to  be  quite  choked ; and 
even  after  some  hours,  their  showing  any  sign* 
o!  life  is  attained  with  weakness,  that  it  looks 
Kfee  a return  from  death,  and  that  they  are  still 
in  a dying  condition, 

Cure.— Lay  the  infant  speedily  in  a warm 
blanket,  and  carry  it  to  the  lire,  and  then  let  the 
midwife  take  a fittle  wine  in  Lor  mouth  and 
eooufc  it  into  its  mouth,  repeating  it  often,  if 
there  be  occasion.  Let  her  apply  linen  to  the 
breast  and  belly  dipped  in  wine,  and  let  the  face 
be  uncovered,  that  it  may  breathe  the  more  free- 
ly ; also.,  let  the  midwife  keen  its  mouth  a iittk 
open,  doanse  the  nostrils  with  small  linen  tents 
dipped  in  white  wine,  that  it  may  receive  the 
smell  cf  it ; and  let  her  chafe  every  part  of  its 
body  well  with  warm  cloths,  te  bring  back  it* 
blood  and  spirits,  which,  being  retired  fcvwarcte, 
through  weakness,  often  puts  it  in  danger  of 
feeing  choked.  By  the  application  of  these  means, 
the  infant  will  gradually  recover  strength,  ami 
begin  to  stir  its  limbs  by  degrees,  and  at  leiigtfe 
So  cry ; and  though  it  be  but  weakly  at  wit* 
yet  afterwards,  as  it  breathes  more  freely,  ha  cry 
will  become  strong. 
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Sseg?.  IIL  Of  the  Fundar^ycnt  being  closed  tgt 
in  a newly -bom  Infant. 

Another  defect  that  new-born  infants  are  Ifc* 
file  te  Is,  to  have  their  fundaments  closed  up ; 
toy  which  they  can  never  evacuate  the  new  ex« 
elements  engendered  by  the  milk  they  suck, 
nor  that  which  was  amassed  in  their  intestines 
before  birth,  which  is  certainly  mortal  without 
* speedy  remedy.  There  have  been  some  fe- 
male children  who  have  had  their  fundaments 
quite  dosed,  and  yet  have  voided  the  excre- 
ments of  the  guts  by  an  orifice,  which  nature, 
to  supply  that  defect,  had  made  within  the  neck 
of  the  womb. 

Cure.— Hera  we  must  take  notice,  that  the 
fundament  is  dosed  two  ways : either  by  a sin- 
gle skin,  through  which  one  may  discover  som® 
Black  and  blue  marks,  proceeding  from  the  ex- 
crements retained,  which,  if  one  touch  with  the 
finger,  there  is  a softness  felt  within,  and  there- 
about it-  ought  to  be  pierced  ; or  else  it  is  quite 
stopped  by  a thick  fleshy  substance,  in  such  sort 
that  there  appears  nothing  without  by  which  ltd 
true  fftuaticm  mar  be  known.  When  there  £a 
nothing  but  the  single  skin  which  makes  the 
closure,  the  operation  is  very  easy,  and  the  chil- 
dren may  do  very  well ; for  then  an  aperture  or 
cpanlng  may  be  made  with  a small  incision-knife, 
cross  ways,  that  it  may  the  better  receive  a 
round  form,  and  that  the  place  may  not  after- 
wards grow  together,  taking  care  cot  to  prejudice 
the  sphincter  or  muscles  of  the  rectum.  'The 
indsion  being  thus  made,  the  excrements  will 
uertainly  have  issue.  But  if,  by  reason  of  their 
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Song  stay  in  the  belly,  they  become  so  dry  that 
the  infant  cannot  void  them,  then  let  a clyster 
be  given  to  moisten  and  bring  them  away ; after- 
wards  pat  a linen  tent  into  the  new-made  funda- 
ment, which,  at  first,  had  best  be  anointed  with 
honey  of  rose*,  and  towards  the  end,  with  a dry- 
ing cicatrizing  ointment,  such  hs  unguentma 
album,  or  ponphilex,  observing  to  cleanse  the 
infant  of  its  excrements,  and  dry  it  again  tig  soon 
ana  as  often  as  it  evacuates  them,  that  so  the 
aperture  may  be  prevented  from  turning  into  a 
malignant  ulcer. 

But  if  the  fundament  be  stopped  up  In  such 
% manner,  that  neither  mark  nor  appearance  of 
it  can  be  seen  or  felt,  then  the  operation  is  much 
more  difficult ; end  even  whenit  is  done,  th® 
danger  is  much  greater,  that  the  infant  will  not 
survive  it  Then  if  it  be  a female,  and  it  sends 
forth  its  excrements  by  the  way  I have  men- 
tioned before,  it  is  better  not  to  meddle,  than* 
by  endeavouring  to  remedy  an  inconvenience, 
ran  an  extreme  hazard  of  the  infant’s  death. 
But  when  there  is  no  vent  for  the  excrement*, 
Without  which  death  is  unavoidable,  then  the 
operation  is  justifiable. 

Operation. — Let  the  operator,  with  a smaD 
Incision- knife  that  hath  but  one  edge,  enter  into 
tiie  void  place,  and  turning  the  back  of  it  up- 
wards, within  half  a finger’s  breadth  from  tit® 
child’s  anus,  which  is  the  place  where  he  will 
certainly  find  the  intestine ; let  him  thrust  U 
forward,  that  it  may  be  open  enough  to  give  free 
vent  to  the  matter  there  contained,  being  espe- 
cially careful  of  the  sphincter  ; after  which, let 
the  wound  be  dressed  according  to  the  method 
directed. 
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Sbot.  IV.  Of  the  Thrush,  or  Ulcers  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  Infant. 

This  thrush  is  a distemper  that  children  are 
very  subiect  to,  and  it  arises  £rom  bad  milk,  or 
from  foul  humour  In  the  stomach ; for  some- 
times, though  there  be  not  111  humour  In  the 
srdlk  itself,  yet  it  may  corrupt  the  child’s  sto- 
mach because  of  its  weakness,  or  some  other  In- 
disposition ; in  which,  acquiring  an  acrimony  In- 
stead of  being  well  digested,  there  arise  from 
thence  biting  vapours,  which*  forming  a thick 
efasosity,  do  thereby  produce  this  distemper. 

Curt.— It  is  often  difficult,  as  physicians  tell 
os,  because  it  is  seated  in  hot  ana  moist  places, 
where  the  putrefaction  is  easily  augmented ; 
-"nd  because  the  remedies  applied  cannot  lodge 
vjhere,  being  soon  washed  with  spittle.  But 
U it  arises  from  too  hot  quality  in  the  nurse's 
milk,  care  must  be  taken  to  temper  and  cool, 
proscribing  her  cool  diet,  bleeding  and  purging 
her  also,  u there  be  occasion. 

Take  icntiles  husked,  powder  them,  and  lay 
a little  of  them  upon  the  child’s  gums.  Or  tabs 
MeDhtm  flower  half  an  ounce,  and  with  oil  of 
roses  make  a liniment.  Also  wash  the  child’s 
mouth  with  barley  and  plantain-water,  and  honey 
of  roses,  or  syrup  of  dry  roses,  mixing  with  them 
a little  verjuice  of  lemons,  as  well  to  loosen  and 
cleanse  the  vicious  humours  which  cleave  to  the 
inside  of  the  child’s  mouth,  as  to  coo!  those  parts 
which  are  already  over-heated.  This  may  be 
dene  by  means  of  a small  fine  rag  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a little  stick,  and  dipped  therein, 
hereby  the  ulcera  may  be  gently  rubbed,  being 
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csrsfnl  not  to  put  the  child  in  too  much  pain, 
last  an  inflammation  make  the  distemper  wore®. 
The  child’s  body  must  also  be  kept  open,  that 
the  humours  being  carried  to  the  lower  parts, 
the  vapours  may  not  ascend,  as  It  is  usnal  for 
them  to  do  when  the  body  is  costive,  and  the 
excrements  too  long  retained. 

II  the  uicere  appear  malignant,  let  such  reme- 
dies be  used  to  do  their  work  speedily,  that  the 
evil  qualities  that  cause  them  being  thereby  in- 
stantly corrected,  their  malignity  may  be  pre- 
vented ; and  in  this  cage  touch  the  ulcers  with 
plantain  water,  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of 
vitriol ; for  the  remedy  must  be  made  sharp  ac- 
cording to  the  malignity  of  the  distemper.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  purge  these  ill  humours  out 
oi  the  whole  habit  of  the  child,  by  giving  half  as 
junoe  of  succory  with  rhubarb. 

8bgh.  V.  0/  Pains  in  the  Ears , Inftamma- 
tvm,  Moisture  dec. 

The  brain  In  Infanta  is  very  moist,  and  hath 
many  excrements  which  nature  cannot  send  out 
at  the  proper  passages  ; they  get  often  to  the 
ears,  and  there  cause  pains,  flux  of  blood,  with 
inflammation,  and  matter  with  pain  ; this  in 
children  is  hard  to  be  known,  as  they  have  no 
other  way  to  make  it  known  but  by  constant 
crying ; you  will  perceive  them  ready  to  feel 
their  ears  themselves,  but  will  not  let  others 
touch  them  if  they  can  prevent  it ; and  some- 
times you  may  discern  the  parts  above  the  ears 
to  bo  very  red. 

These  pains,  if  let  alone,  are  of  danger ous  con- 
sequences, because  tho7  may  bring  forth  wafeh- 
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togs  and  epilepsy;  for  the  moisture  breeds 
worms  there,  and  fouls  the  spongy  bones,  and 
by  degrees  causes  incurable  deafness. 

* Cure.— Allay  the  pain  with  convenient  speed, 
but  have  a care  of  using  strong  remedies. 
Therefore  only  use  warm  milk  about  the  ears, 
with  the  decoction  of  poppy  tops,  or  oil  of  vio- 
lets : to  take  away  the  moisture,  use  honey  of 
roses,  and  let  aquamoliis  be  dropped  into  the 
ears  ; or  take  virgin  honey,  hall  an  ounce ; red 
wine  two  ounces  ; alum,  saffron,  saltpetre,  each 
a drachm  ; mix  them  at  the  fire ; or  drop  in 
hemp  seed  oil  with  a little  wine. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Redness,  and  Inflammation  of 

the  Buttocks , Groin , and  the  Thighs  of  a 

Young  Child. 

If  there  be  no  care  taken  to  change  and  wash 
the  child’s  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  fouled  with  the 
excrements,  and  to  keep  the  child  very  dean, 
the  acrimony  will  be  sure  to  cause  redness,  and 
beget  a smarting  in  the  buttocks,  groin,  and 
thighs  of  the  child,  which,  by  reason  of  the  pain 
will  afterwards  be  subject  to  inflammations, 
which  follow  the  sooner,  through  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  their  skin,  from  which  the 
outward  skin  of  the  body  is  In  a short  time 
separated  and  worn  away. 

Cure.— First,  keep  the  child  cleanly : and, 
secondly,  take  off  the  sharpness  of  its  urine.  As 
to  keeping  it  cleanly,  she  must  be  a sorry,  nurse 
that  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  do  it ; for  if  she 
fete  It  have  but  dry,  clean,  and  warm  beds,  and 
slothes,  as  often  and  as  soon  as  it  has  fouled  and 
wet  them,  either  by  its  urine  or  excrements,  it 
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«U1  be  diffident  And  as  to  taking  ofi  the 
sharpness  of  the  child’s  urine,  that  must  be  done 
by  the  nurse’s  taking  a cool  diet,  that  her  milk  may 
have  the  same  quality  ; and  therefore  she  ought 
to  abstain  from  all  things  that  may  tend  to  heat  it. 

But  besides  these  cooling  and  drying  remedies 
are  requisite  to  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  parta  ; 
therefore  let  the  parte  be  bathed  with  plantain- 
water,  with  a fourth  of  lime-water  added  to  it, 
each  time  the  child’s  excrements  are  wiped  off ; 
and  if  the  pain  be  veiy  great,  let  it  only  be  fo- 
mented with  luke- warm  milk.  Some  kind  of 
drying  powder,  or  a little  miUdust  strewed  upon 
the  parte  affected,  may  be  proper  enough,  and 
is  used  by  many  women.  Also,  unguentum 
album,  or  diapampholigos,  spread  upon  a small 
piece  of  leather,  in  form  of  a plaster,  will  not  be 
amiss. 


But  the  chief  thing  must  be  the  nurse’s  tak- 
ing great  care  to  wrap  the  inflamed  parts  with 
fine  rags  when  she  opens  the  child,  that  those 
parts  may  not  gather  and  be  pained  by  rubbing 
together. 


Shot.  VII.  Of  Vomiting  in  young  Children 

Vomiting  in  children  proceeds  sometimes  from 
too  much  milk,  and  sometimes  from  bad  milk, 
and  as  often  from  a moist  loose  stomach  : for 
as  dryness  retains,  so  looseness  lets  go.  This 
is,  for  the  most  part,  without  danger  in  chiL 
dren  ; and  they  that  vomit  from  their  birth  are 
fcho  lustiest;  for  the  stomach  not  being  used  to 
meat,  and  milk  being  taken  too  muoh,  crudities 
are  easily  bred,  or  the  milk  is  corrupted  ; and 
It  to  better  to  vomit  these  up  than  to  keep  them 
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In'  j but  if  vomiting  last  long,  it  will  causa  m 
atrophy,  or  consnmption,  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, 

Cure.—li  this  be  from  too  much  mlik,  that 
which  is  emitted  is  yellow  and  green,  or  other- 
wise ill -coloured  and  stinking ; in  this  case, 
mend  the  miik?  a3  has  been  shown  before  j 
doanse  the  child  with  honej,  of  roses,  and 
strengthen  its  stomach  with  syrup  of  milk  and 
quinces  made  into  an  electuary.  If  the  humours 
bG  hot  and  sharp,  give  the  syrup  of  pome- 
granates, currants,  ana  coral ; and  apply  to  the 
bowels  the  piaster  of  bread,  the  stomach  cerate, 
or  bread  dipped  in  hot  wine  ; or  oil  of  mastich, 
quinces,  mint,  wormwood,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
ef  nutmegs,  by  expression,  half  a drachm ; chemi- 
cal oil  of  mist,  three  drops.  Coral  hath  an  occult 
property  to  prevent  vomiting,  and  is  therefore 
bung  about  the  neck. 

Shot.  TIIJ.  Of  breeding  Teeth  in  young  Chil- 
dren, 

This  is  a very  great  yet  necessary  evil  In  all 
children,  having  a variety  of  symptoms  joined 
wi ,th  it.  They  begin  to  come  forth,  not  all  at 
once,  but  one  after  the  other,  about  tha  sixth 
qt  seventh  month ; the  fore-teeth  coming  first, 
then  the  eye-teeth,  and,  last  of  all,  the  grinders. 
The  eye-teeth  cause  more  pain  to  the  child  thaa 
any  of  the  rest,  because  they  have  a deep  roa% 
ana  a small  nerve  which  hath  communieatioia 
With  that  which  makes  the  eye  move. 

In  the  breeding  of  the  teeth,  first  they  fee! 
m Itching  in.  their  gums,  then  they  are  pierced 
as  with  a needle,  ana  pricked  by  the  sharp  bmias, 
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whence  proceed  great  pains,  watching,  Inflarcr 
Bastion  of  the  gums,  fever,  looseners,  and  con- 
vulsions, especially  when  they  breed  their  eye- 
teeth. 

The  signs  when  children  breed  their  teeth  ere 
these. 

L It  Is  known  by  the  time,  which  fa  usually 
about  the  seventh  month. 

2.  Their  gums  are  swelled,  and  they  feel  a 
great  heat  there,  with  an  itching,  which  makes 
them  pit  their  fingers  into  their  mouths  to  rub 
th«n,  a moisture  also  distils  tr*m  the  gams 
Into  the  moulh,  because  of  the  pains  they  feed 
there. 

3.  They  hold  the  nipple  faster  than  befere. 

' 4.  The  gums  are  white  when  the  teeth  begin 
to  come ; and  the  nurse,  in  giviur*  them  siick, 
feds  title  mouth  hotter,  and  that  sney  are  much 
changed,  crying  every  moment,  and  cannot  sic?]?, 
or  but  very  litiie  at  a time. 

The  fever  that  follows  breeding  of  teeth  cornea 
from  choleric  humours,  inflamed  by  watching, 
pain,  and  heat.  And  the  longer  toeth  are  breed- 
ing, the  more  dangerous  it  is  ; so  that  many,  In 
the  breeding  of  them,  die  of  fevers  and  convul- 
sions. 

Ovre. — Two  things  are  to  be  regarded  >— one 
fa,  to  proserve  the  child  from  the  evil  accidents 
that  may  happen  to  it  by  reason  of  the  great 
•min  ; the  other,  to  assist,  as  much  as  may  be, 
She  cutting  cf  the  toeth,  when  they  can  hardly 
oat  the  gums  themselves, 

Fo*  the  first  of  these,  vhc  the  preventing 
those  accidents  of  the  child,  the  curae  ought  to 
take  sjreat  care  to  keen  a good  diet  and  to  use 
all  things  that  may  oool  and  t.ompor  milk,  that: 
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m a fever  may  not  follow  the  pain  of  the  teeth. 
And  to  prevent  the  humour  from  falling  toe 
much  upon  the  inflamed  gums,  let  the  cnild’ft 
belly  be  kept  always  loose  by  gentle  clysters,  if 
it  be  bound  ; though  oftentimes  there  is  no  need 
of  them,  because  they  are  at  those  times  usually 
troubled  with  a looseness  ; and  yet,  for  all  that, 
clysters  may  not  be  improper. 

As  to  tne  other,  which  is  to  assist  in  cutting 
the  teeth  ; that  the  nurse  must  do  from  time  to 
time  by  mollifying  and  loosening  them,  and  by 
rubbing  them  with  the  fingers  dipped  in  batter 
or  honey  ; or  let  the  child  have  a virgin-wax 
candle  to  chew  upon  ; or  anoint  the  gums  with 
the  mucilage  of  quince  made  with  mallow-waters, 
or  with  the  brains  of  a hare  ; also  foment  the 
cheeks  with  the  decoction  of  althcea,  and  camo- 
mile flower  and  dill,  or  with  the  juice  of  mallows 
and  fresh  butter.  If  the  gums  are  inflamed, 
add  juice  of  nightshade  and  lettuce.  I have 
already  said,  the  nurse  ought  to  take  a temper- 
ate diet : I shall  now  only  add,  that  barley- 
broth,  water- gruel,  raw  egge,  prunes,  lettuce, 
and  endive,  are  good  for  her ; but  let  her  avoid 
salt,  sharp,  biting,  and  peppered  meats  and  wine 

Shot.  IX.  Of  the  Flux  of  the  Belly  or  Loose* 
ness  in  Infants. 

It  is  very  common  for  infants  to  have  the  flu* 
ef  the  belly,  or  looseness,  especially  upon  the 
least  indisposition : nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
feeing  their  natural  moistness  contributes  bo 
much  thereto ; and  even  if  it  be  so  extraordi- 
nary violent,  such  are  in  a better  state  of  haaltfc 
khan  those  that  are  bound.  The  flux,  if  vio» 
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knt,  proceeds  from  divers  oauses  : os,  1.  From 
breeding  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  then  oomraoniy 
attended  with  a fever,  in  which  the  concoction 
ia  hindered,  and  the  nourishment  corrupted, 
S.  From  watching.  3.  From  pain.  4»  From 
stirring  up  the  humours  by  a fever.  5.  When 
they  stuck  or  drink  too  much  in  a fever.  Some- 
times they  have  a flux  without  breeding  of 
teeth,  from  inward  oold  in  the  guts  or  stomach 
that  obstructs  concoction.  If  it  be  from  the 
teeth,  it  is  easily  known ; for  the  signs  In  breed- 
ing of  teeth  will  discover  it  If  it  be  from  ex- 
ternal cold,  there  are  signs  of  other  causes.  If 
from  a humour  flowing  from  the  head,  there 
are  signs  of  a catarrh,  and  the  excrements  are 
frothy.  If  crude  and  raw  humours  are  voided, 
and  there  be  wind,  belching,  and  phlegmatio  ex- 
crements ; or  if  they  be  yellow,  green,  and  stink, 
the  flux  is  from  a hot  sharp  humour.  It  is  best 
in  breeding  of  teeth  when  the  belly  is  loose,  as  I 
have  said  before  : but  if  it  be  too  violent,  and 
you  are  afraid  it  may  end  in  a consumption,  it 
must  be  stopped  ; and  if  the  excrements  that  are 
voided  be  black,  and  attended  with  a fever,  it  is 


very  had. 

Curt.— The  remedy  in  this  case  is  principally 
with  respect  to  the  nurse,  and  the  condition  of 
the  milk  must  be  ehiefly  observed  ; the  nurse 
must  be  cautioned  that  she  eat  no  green  fruit, 
nor  things  of  hard  concoction.  If  the  child 
suck  not,  remove  the  flux  with  such  purges  as 
leave  the  cooling  quality  behind  them,  as  synap 

honey  or  roses,  or  a clyster.  Take  the  de- 
coction of  millium,  myrobalans,  of  each  two  of 
three  ounces,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  syrup  of 
fORsfl,  and  make  a clyster.  After  cleansing,  K 
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& proceed  from  a hot  cause,  give  syrup  of  dried 
rosea,  quinces,  myrtles,  with  a little  sanguis 
draoonia.^  Also  anoint  with  oil  of  roses,  myr-1 
lies,  mastich,  oach  two  drachms ; with  oil  of 
myrtles  and  wax  make  an  ointment  Or  take 
sod  roses  and  moulin,  of  each  a handful ; cy- 
press roots  two  drachms  ; make  a hag,  boil  if 
h.  red  wine,  and  apply  it  to  the  belly.  Or,  use 
the  plaster  of  bread,  or  stomach  ointment  If 
the  cause  be  cold,  and  the  excrements  white, 
giro  syrup  of  mastich  and  quinces,  with  mint- 
water.  Use  outwardly  mint,  mastich,  cummin ; 
cr  take  rose  seeds  an  ounce ; cummin,  aniseeds, 
each  two  drachms  ; with  oil  of  mastich,  worm- 
wood, and  wax,  make  an  ointment 

Shot.  X,  Of  the  Epilepsy  and  Convulsions  (n 

Children. 

This  is  a distemper  that  Is  often  fatal  to  young 
children,  and  frequently  proceeds  from  the  Drain, 
as  when  the  humours  Uiat  cause  it  are  bred  in 
the  brain,  originating  either  from  the  parents, 
or  from  vapours  and  bad  humours  that  twitch 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  : it  is  also  some- 
times caused  by  other  distempers,  and  by  bad 
diet : likewise  the  toothache,  when  the  brain 
consents,  eauses  it,  and  so  does  a sudden  fright. 
As  te  the  distemper  itself,  it  is  as  manifest  and 
well  enough  known  where  it  is  ; and  as  to  the 
cause  whence  ft  comes,  you  may  know  by  the 
signs  of  the  disease  whether  it  come  from  bad 
sank,  or  worms,  or  teeth;  if  these  are  all  absent, 
Mi  Is  certain  that  the  brain  is  first  affected  ; if  it 
somes  from  the  small-nox  or  measles,  It  eeaseth 
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when  they  come  forth,  1£  nature  be 
enough.  :) 

Cure. — .For  the  remedy  of  this  grievous  and 
often  mortal  distemper,  give  the  following  pow- 
der, to  prevent  it,  to  a child  as  soon  as  it  to 
bora : take  male  peony  roots,  gathered  In  the 
decrease  of  the  moon,  a scruple ; with  leaf  gold 
raaka  a powder  $ take  poony  roots  a drachm  | 
peony  seeds,  mieteltoe  of  the  oak,  elk’s  hoofs, 
amber,  each  a scruple;  musk,  two  grains  ; 
make  a powder.  The  best  part  of  the 
cure  is  taking  care  of  the  nursed  diet,  which 
must  be  regular,  by  all  means.  If  it  be  from 
corrupt  muk  provoke  a vomit  \ to  do  which, 
hold  down  the  tongue,  and  put  a quill,  dipped 
In  sweet  almonds,  down  the  throat.  If  it  come 
from  the  worms,  give  such  things  as  will  kfl) 
the  worms.  If  there  bo  a faver,  with  respect  tx 
that  also,  give  coral  smaraged  with  oik’s  hoof. 
In  the  fit,  give  epileptic  water,  as  lavender  wa- 
ter, and  rub  with  oil  of  amber,  or  hang  a peoi  j 
root,  and  elk’s  hoof  smaraged,  about  the  cidld’s 
neck. 

As  to  a convulsion,  ft  is  when  the  brain  la- 
bours to  cast  out  that  which  troubles  it  • the 
manner  is  in  the  narrow  of  the  back,  and  foun- 
tain of  the  nerves ; it  is  a stubborn  disease,  mid 
often  kills. 

Wash  the  body,  when  in  the  fife,  with  decoc- 
tion of  altliea,  lily  reots,  poony  and  c&momita 
SLovrereta,  and  anoint  it  with  goose  grease,  orris, 
Elios,  foxes,  turpentine,  mastich,  storax,  am» 
calamink  The  sun-flower  Is  also  very  good, 
boiled  In  water,  to  wash  the  child. 
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CUBING  ALL  THOSE  DISTEMPERS 

THAT  ABB  PECULIAR 

TO  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  D-iseases  of  the  Womb. 

I H4.V2  already  said,  that  the  womb  is  the  field 
cf  generation  ; and  if  this  field  be  corrupted,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  any  fruit,  though  it  be  ever  so 
well  sown.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason 
that- 1 intend  in  this  chapter  to  set  down  th& 
several  distempers  to  which  the  womb  is  ob- 
noxious, with  proper  and  safe  remedies  against 
them. 

gscf.  I.  Of  the  Hot  Distemper  <tf  the  Womb* 

This  distemper  consists  in  excess  of  heat ; So? 
as  heat  of  the  womb  is  necessary  for  conception, 
so  if  it  be  too  much,  it  nourisheth  not  the  seed, 
but  dfcperseth  its  heat  and  hinders  the  conoap- 
Sen.  This  preternatural  heat  is  sometimes  from 
birth,  and  causes  barrenness ; but  if  it  be  a*»- 
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ddental,  It  is  from  hot  onuses,  that  bring  the  heel 
and  the  blood  to  the  womb ; it  arises  from  inter- 
nal and  external  medicines,  and  from  too  much 
hot  meat,  drink,  and  exercise.  Those  that  are 
troubled  with  this  distemper  have  but  few 
menses,  and  those  are  yollow,  black,  burnt,  or 
sharp ; are  subject  to  headache,  and  abound 
withcholer;  and  when  the  distemper  is  strong 
upon  them,  they  have  but  few  terms,  which  an 
out  o?  order,  being  bad  and  hard  to  now,  and  In 
time  they  beoome  hypochondriacs,  and  for  the 
most  part  barren,  ha  mg  sometimes  a frenjy  of 
the  womb. 

Cure.— The  remedy  Is  to  use  ooolere,  so  that 
they  offend  not  the  vessels  that  must  open  the 
liux  of  the  terms.  Therefore,  take  the  follow- 
ing inwardly,  succory,  endive,  violets,  water  liliea, 
sorrel,  lettuce,  saunders.  and  syrups  and  conserve 
made  thereof.  Also  take  conserve  of  succory, 
violets,  water  lilies,  burrage,  each  an  ounce  ; con  * 
Berve  of  roses,  half  an  ounce,  diamargation  frigid, 
di&triasc&nt&l,  each  half  a drachm ; and  with 
syrup  of  violets,  or  juice  of  citrons,  make  aa 
electuary.  For  outward  applications,  make  use 
of  ointment  of  roses,  violets,  water  lilies,  gourd, 
venus,  narvcl,  applied  to  the  back  and  loins. 

Let  the  air  be  cool,  her  garments  thin,  an 4t 
her  food  endive,  lettuce,  succory,  and  barley. 
8ive  her  no  hot  meats,  nor  strong  wine,  unless 
mixed  with  water.  Rest  is  good  for  her,  she  may 
s^ep  as  long  as  she  pleases. 

Biot.  II.  Of  the  Cold  Distanper  of  the  Wom& 

-i 

This  distemper  is  the  reverse  of  the  foregofc& 
End  equally  an  enemy  to  generation,  bdzig 
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by  a cold  quality  abounding  to  excess,  and 
proceeds  from  a too  cold  air,  rest,  Idleness,  and 
ceding  medicines.  The  terms  are  phlegmatic, 
thick,  and  slimy,  and  do  not  flow  as  they  should : 
the  womb  is  windy,  and  the  seed  crude  and 
waterish.  It  is  the  cause  of  obstructions,  and 
barrenness,  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

Cure. — Take  galengal,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
mace,  cloves,  each  two  drachms  ; ginger,  oubebs, 
Bedery,  cardamum,  each  an  ounce  ; grains  of 
paradise,  long  pepper,  each  half  an  ounce ; beat 
them,  and  put  them  into  six  quarts  of  wine  for 
eight  days  ; then  add  sage,  mint,  balm,  mother- 
wort, of  each  three  handfuls : let  them  stand 
eight  days  more,  then  pour  off  the  wine,  and  beat 
the  herbs  and  the  spice,  and  then  pour  off  the 
wine  again,  and  distil  them.  Or  you  may  use 
this  : take  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace, 
ginger,  cubebs,  cardamum,  grains  of  paradise, 
each  an  ounce  and  a half  ; galengal  six  drachms, 
long  pepper  half  an  ounee,  xedo&ry  five  drachms, 
bruise  them,  and  add  six  quarts  of  wine ; put 
them  into  a,  cellar  nine  days,  daily  stirring  them  \ 
then  add  of  mint  two  handfuls,  and  let  them 
stand  fourteen  days;  pour  off  the  wine,  and 
braise  them,  and  then  pour  on 


and  distil  them.  Also  anoint 


rue,  angelica,  bays,  cinnamon,  doves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg.  Let  her  diet  and  air  be  warm,  he;? 
meat  of  easy  concoction,  seasoned  with  aniseed, 
feimeL  and  thyme;  and  let  her  avoid  raw  fruits 
sn.d  milk  diet 
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Sues1,  IIL  Of  the  Inflat  ion  of  the  Womb, 

The  inflation  of  the  womb  fa  a stretching  of  it 
by  wind,  called  by  some  a windy  mole  ; tho  'wind 
proceeds  from  a cold  matter,  whether  thick  or 
dim,  contained  in  the  veins  of  the  womb  by 
whico  the  heat  thereof  Ls  overcome,  and  which 
either  flows  thither  from  other  parts,  or  is  fa- 
thered there  by  cold  meats  and  drinks.  Cold 
Mr  may  be  a producing  cause  of  it  also,  as  women 
that  ke-in  are  exposed  to  it.  The  wind  is  con- 
tained either  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessels  of  the 
womb,  or  between  the  tunicles,  and  may  be 
known  by  a swelling  in  the  region  of  the  womb 
which  sometimes  reaches  to  the  navel,  loins,  an i 
diaphragm,  and  rises  and  abates  as  the  wind 
Increoseth  or  decrea^eth.  It  differs  from  the 
oropgy,  m that  it  never  swells  so  high.  That 
neither  physician  nor  midwife  may  take  it  for 
conception,  let  them  observe  the  signs  of  the 
pregnant  woman  laid  down  in  a former  part  of 
this  work  ; and  if  any  sign  be  wanting,  they  may 
suspect  xu  to  be  an  inflation ; of  which  this  is  a 
further  sign,  that  in  conception  the  swelling  ia 
Invariable ; also  if  you  strike  upon  the  belly,  in 
an  iiiflauon,  there  will  be  a noise,  but  not  so  in 
esae  there  be  a conception.  It  also  differs  from 
s mole,  because  In  that  there  fa  a weight  and 
a&rdness  m the  abdomen,  and  when  the  patient 
moves  from  one  side  to  the  other  she  ‘feels  a 
whica  ™0VQth  5 but  not  so  In  this. 
thJinl r!0n  c<?nj?nue  without  the  oavito  of 
Pam  g?eatOT  and  m0re  Oxf^R. 

moK:Sit,!p“e  “y  no!ee>  b9ca0M  «• 
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Cure. — This  distemper  Is  neither  of  a long 
continuance,  nor  dangerous,  if  looked  after  in 
time  ; and  if  it  be  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  la 
more  easily  expelled,  To  which  purpose  give 
her  diaphnicon,  with  a little  castor,  and  sharp 
clysters  that  expel  the  wino.  If  this  distemper 
happen  to  a woman  in  travail,  let  her  not  purge 
after  delivery,  nor  bleed,  because  it  is  from  a 
cold  matter  ; but  if  it  come  after  child-bearing, 
and  her  terms  come  down  sufficiently,  and  sh6 
has  fulness  of  blood,  let  the  saphsena  vein  be 
opened ; after  which  let  her  take  the  following 
electuary  : take  conserve  of  betony  and  rose- 
mary, of  each  an  ounce  and  a half  ; candied 
erin^oee,  citron  peel  candied,  each  half  an  ounce!} 
diacmium,  diaganel,  each  a draehm  j oil  of  ani- 
seed six  drops  ; and  with  syrup  of  citrons  make 
an  electuary.  For  outward  application  make  a 
cataplasm  of  rue,  mugwort,  camomile,  dill,  e&Ia- 
mint,  new  pennyroyal,  thyme,  with  oil  of  rue, 
keir,  and  camomile.  And  let  the  following  clys- 
ter, to  expel  the  wind,  be  put  into  the  womb  ; 
take  angus  eastus,  cinnamon,  each  two  drachms, 
’boil  them  in  wine  to  half  a pint.  She  may  like- 
wise use  sulphur,  Bath  and  Spa  waters,  both 
Inward  and  outward,  because  they  expel  wind. 

Sbcw.  IV.  Oj  the  Straitness  q/  the  Womb , and 
its  Vessels. 

This  is  another  effect  of  the  womb,  which  is  a 
very  great  obstruction  to  the  bearing  of  children, 
iindering  both  the  flow  of  the  menses  and  con- 
ception, and  is  seated  in  the  vessels  of  the  womb, 
and  the  neck  thereof.  The  causes  of  this  strait- 
aeon  ire  thick  and  rough  humours,  that  stop  tbs 
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month  of  the  veins  and  arteries.  These  humours 
are  bred  either  by  gross  or  too  much  nourish- 
ment when  the  heat  of  the  womb  is  so  weak 
that  it  cannot  attenuate  the  humours,  which,  by 
reason  thereof,  either  flow  from  the  whole 
body,  or  are  gathered  Into  the  womb.  Now, 
the  vessels  are  made  straifcer  or  eloser  several 
ways  : sometimes  by  inflammation,  achirrous,  or 
other  tumours  ; sometimes  by  compressions, 
nears,  or  by  flesh  and  membranes  that  grow 
after  a wound.  The  signs  by  which  this  is 
known  are,  the  stoppage  of  the  terms,  not  con- 
ceiving, and  eruditiee  abounding  in  the  body, 
whieh  are  all  «hown  by  particular  signs  ; for  if 
there  is  a wound,  or  the  secundine  puDed  out  by 
fore©,  phlegm  comes  from  the  wound  ; if  stop- 
page of  the  terms  be  from  an  old  obstruction  by 
numoura,  it  is  hard  to  be  cured  ; if  it  be  onl> 
from  the  disorderly  use  of  astringents,  it  is  more 
eurabie  ; if  it  be  from  a schirrous,  or  others  tu- 
mours, that  compress  or  close  the  vessel,  the 
disease  is  incurable. 

Cure.— For  the  cure  of  that  which  is  curable, 
obstructions  must  be  taken  away,  phlegm  must 
be  purged,  and  she  may  be  let  blood,  as  will  be 
hereafter  directed  in  the  stoppage  of  the  terms. 
Then  use  the  following  medicine  : take  of  ani- 
seed and  fennel  seed,  each  a drachm  ; rosemary, 
pennyroyal,  calamint,  betony  flowers,  each  an 
ounce ; saffron,  half  a drachm,  with  wine.  Or 
take  asparagus  roots,  parsley  roots,  each  an 
ounce  ; pennyroyal,  calamint,  each  a handful ; 
wail-flowers,  gilly-flowere,  each  two  handfuls  j 
fecii,  strain,  and  add  syrup  of  mugwert  an  ounce 
and  a half.  For  a fomentation,  take  penny- 
soyaJ,  mercury,  calamint,  marjoram,  mugwort, 
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each  two  handfuls  ; rosemary,  bap,  camomile 
flowers,  each  a handful ; boil  them  In  water, 
and  foment  the  groin  and  bottom  of  the  abdi> 
men  ; or  lot  her  sit  up  to  the  nave!  in  a bath, 
and  then  anoint  about  the  groin  with  oil  of  rue, 
Uliet$,  dill,  &c. 

Sjbot.  V.  Of  the  Falling  of  the  Womb. 

This  is  another  evil  effect  of  the  womb,  which 
8e  both  very  troublesome,  and  also  an  hinder* 
anoe  to  conception.  Sometimes  the  womb  fall- 
eth  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  nay,  almost  to 
the  knees,  and  may  be  known  then  by  its  hang- 
ing out.  Now,  that  which  eauseth  the  womb 
to  change  its  place  is,  that  the  ligaments,  by 
which  it  is  bound  to  the  other  parte,  are  not  In 
order  ; for  there  are  four  ligaments,  two  above, 
broad  and  membranous,  that  come  from  th« 
jeritoneum,  and  two  below,  that  are  nervous, 
round  and  hollow  ; it  is  also  hound  to  the  great 
vessels  by  veins  and  arteries,  and  to  the  bock 
by  nerves ; but  the  place  is  changed  when  it  is 
drawn  another  way,  or  when  the  ligaments  are 
loose,  and  it  falls  down  by  its  own  weight.  It 
Is  drawn  on  one  side  when  the  menses  arc  hin- 
dered from  flowing,  and  the  veins  and  arteries 
are  full,  namely,  those  that  go  to  the  womb.  If 
it  be  a mole  on  one  tiide?  the  Ever  and  spleen 
-jause  it ; by  the  liver  veins  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  spleen  on  the  left,  as  they  are  more  or 
less  filled.*  Others  are  of  opinion,  it  comes  from 
the  solution  of  the  connection  ef  the  fibrous 
neck  and  parte  adjacent ; and  that  it  is  from  the 
weight  of  the  womb  descending j this  we  deny 
t»ab  i but  the  ligaments  must  be  loose  or  brok- 
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$n.  But  women  in  a dropsy  could  not  be  said 
to  have  the  womb  fallen  down,  if  it  came  only 
from  looseness ; but  in  them  it  is  caused  by 
the  saltness  of  the  water,  which  dries  more 
than  it  moistens.  Now,  if  there  be  a little 
tumour,  within  or  without  the  privities,  like  a 
akin  stretched,  or  a weight  felt  upon  the  privities, 
it  is  nothing  else  but  a descent  of  the  womb  ; 
but  if  there  be  a tumour  like  a goose’s  egg,  and 
a hole  at  the  bottom,  and  there  is  at  first  a great 
pain  in  the  parts  to  which  the  womb  is  fastened, 
as  the  loins,  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  os  sacrum,  it  proceeds  from  the  breaking  or 
stretching  of  the  ligaments  ; and  a little  after, 
the  pain  is  abated,  and  there  is  an  impediment 
in  walking,  and  sometimes  blood  comes  from 
the  breach  of  the  vessels,  and  the  excrements 
and  urine  are  stopped,  and  then  a fever 
and  convulsion  ensueth,  oftentime  proving 
mortal,  especially  if  it  happen  to  pregnant 
women. 

Cure. — For  the  cure  of  this  distemper,  first 
put  up  the  womb,  before  the  air  alter  it,  or  it  be 
swollen  or  inflamed  : and  for  this  purpose  give 
a clyster  to  remove  the  excrements,  and  lay  her 
upon  her  back,  with  her  legs  abroad,  and  her 
thighs  lifted  up,  and  head  down  ; then  take  the 
tumour  in  your  hand,  and  thrust  it  in  without 
violence;  if  it  be  sivelled  by  alteration  and 
cold,  foment  it  with  a decoction  of  mallows, 
althaea,  lime,  fenugreek,  camomile  flowers,  bay 
berries,  and  anoint  it  with  oil  of  lilies,  and 
hen’s  grease.  -Mf  there  be  an  inflammation,  do 
not  put  it  up,  but  fright  it  in,  by  putting  a red  hos 
iron  before  it  and  making  a show  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  burn  it ; but  first  sprinkle  upon  it  the 
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powder  of  mastich,  frankincense,  and  the  like  j 
thus,  take  frankincense,  mastich,  each  two 
drachms  ; sarcocol,  steeped  in  milk,  a drachm  ; 
pomegranate  flowers,  sanguis  draconis,  each 
half  a drachm.  When  it  is  put  up,  let  her  lie 
with  her  legs  stretched  and  one  upon  the  other 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  make  a pessary  in 
the  form  of  a pear,  with  cork  or  sponge,  and 
put  it  into  the  womb,  dipped  in  sharp  wine,  or 
juice  of  acacia,  with  powder  of  sanguis,  with 
galbanum  and  bdellium.  Apply  also  a cupping- 
glass,  with  a great  flame,  under  the  navel  or 
paps,  or  to  both  kidneys,  and  lay  this  plaster  to 
the  back  : take  opopanax  two  ounces  ; storax 
liquid,  half  an  ounce  ; mastich,  frankincense, 
pitch,  bole,  each  two  drachms  ; then  with  wax 
make  a plaster ; or  take  laudanum,  a drachm 
and  a half;  mastich  and  frankincense,  each  half 
a drachm  ; wood  aloes,  cloves,  spike,  each  half 
a drachm ; ash-coloured  ambergris,  four  grains ; 
musk,  half  a scruple  ; make  two  round  plasters 
to  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  navel : make  a 
fume  of  snails’  skins  salted,  or  of  garlic,  and  let 
it  be  taken  in  by  the  funnel.  Use  also  astringent 
fomentations  of  bramble  leaves,  plantain,  horse 
tails,  myrtles,  each  two  handfuls  ; worm-seed, 
two  handfuls ; pomegranate  flowers,  half  an 
ounce  ; boil  them  in  wine  and  water.  For  an 
injection  take  comfrey  root  an  ounce ; rupture 
work,  two  drachms  ; yarrow,  mugwort,  each 
half  an  ounce  ; boil  in  red  wine,  and  inject  with 
a syringe.  To  strengthen  the  womb,  take  harts- 
horn, bays,  of  each  a drachm  ; myrrh,  half  a 
drachm ; make  a powder  for  two  doses,  and  give 
it  with  sharp  wine.  Or  take  zedoary,  parsnip 
seed,  crabs’  eyes  prepared,  each  a drachm  j 
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nutmeg,  half  a drachm  ; and  give  a drachm  in 
powder ; but  astringents  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  lest  by  stopping  the  menses,  a 
worse  mischief  follow.  To  keep  it  in  its  place, 
make  rollers  and  ligatures  as  for  a rupture  J 
and  put  pessaries  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
that  may  force  it  to  remain.  Let  the  diet  be 
such  as  has  drying,  astringent,  and  glueing 
qualities,  as  rice,  starch,  quinces,  pears,  and 
green  cheese ; but  let  the  summer  fruits  be 
avoided  ; and  let  her  wine  be  astringent  and  red 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  DISEASES  RELATING  TO  WOMEN’S  MONTHLY 

TERMS. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Women's  Monthly  Terms  its 
General. 

That  divine  Providence,  which  with  a wisdom 
peculiar  to  itself  has  appointed  woman  to 
conceive,  and  to  bear  and  bring  forth  children, 
has  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  children 
during  their  recess  in  the  womb  of  their 
mother,  by  that  redundancy  of  the  blood 
which  is  natural  to  all  women  ; and  which, 
flowing  out  at  certain  periods  of  time  (when 
they  are  not  pregnant),  are  from  thence 
called  terms  and  menses , from  their  monthly 
flux  of  excrementitious  and  unprofitable 
blood.  Now,  that  the  matter  flowing  forth 
is  excrementitious,  is  to  be  understood  only 
with  respect  to  the  redundancy  and  over- 
plus thereof.,  being  an  excrement  onl#  with 
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respect  to  quantity  ; for  as  to  its  quality,  It  is 
as  pure  and  incorrupt  as  any  blood  in  the  veins  ; 
and  this  appears  from  the  final  cause  of  it, 
which  is  the  propagation  and  conservation  of 
mankind  ; and  also  from  the  generation  of  it, 
being  the  superfluity  of  the  last  aliment  of  the 
fleshy  parts.  If  any  ask,  if  the  menses  be  not 
cf  a hurtful  quality,  how  can  they  cause  such 
venomous  effects  ? If  they  fall  upon  trees  and 
herbs,  they  make  one  barren  and  mortify  the 
other.  I answer,  this  malignity  is  contracted 
in  the  womb  ; for  the  woman  wanting  native 
heat  to  digest  the  superfluity,  sends  it  to  the 
matrix,  where  seating  itself  till  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  be  dilated,  it  becomes  corrupt  and 
mortified ; which  may  easily  be,  considering  the 
heat  and  moistness  of  the  place ; and  so  this 
blood  being  out  of  its  proper  vessels,  offends  in 
quality. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Terms  coming  out  of  order , 

cither  before  or  after  the  usual  Time. 

Having,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
treated  of  the  suppression  and  overflow  of  the 
monthly  terms,  I shall  content  myself  with 
referring  the  reader  thereto,  and  proceed  to 
speak  of  their  coming  out  of  order,  either  before 
or  after  the  usual  time. 

Both  these  proceed  from  an  ill  constitution 
of  body.  Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  order, 
in  nature,  as  well  as  in  mortality ; and  if  the 
order  of  nature  be  broke  it  shows  the  body  to 
be  out  of  order.  Of  each  of  these  effects  briefly. 

When  the  monthly  terms  come  before  their 
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felKso,  showing  a depraved  excretion,  and  flowing 
sometimes  twice  a month,  the  cause  is  in  the 
blood,  which  stirs  up  the  expulsive  faculty  of  the 
womb,  or  else  in  the  whole  body,  and  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  person's  diet,  which 
increases  the  blood  too  much,  making  it  too 
sharp  or  too  hot.  If  the  retentive  faculty  of 
the  womb  be  weak,  and  the  expulsive  facul- 
tyL5*®P8»  an<*  °-  a quick  sense,  it  brings  them 
xorth  the  sooner.  Sometimes  they  flow  sooner 
by  reason  oi  a fall,  stroko,  or  some  violent  p&B- 
sxon,  which  the  parties  themselves  can  best  re- 
late. If  it  be  from  heat,  thin  and  sham  hu- 
mours,  it  is  known  by  the  distemper  of  the  whole 
body.  I he  looseness  of  the  vessels,  and  weak* 
cess  of  the  retentive  faculty,  Is  known  from  a 
moist  and  loose  habit  of  the  body.  It  k more 
troublesome  than  dangerous.  If  it  proceed 
from  a sharp  blood,  let  her  temper  it  by 
a good  diet  and  medicines.  To  which  purpose, 
let  ner  tisa  baths  of  iron  water,  that,  correct"  the 
distemper  of  the  bowels,  and  then  evacuate.  If 

proceed  from  the  retentive  faculty,  and  ioos*- 
nepe  01  the  vessels,  it  is  to  be  corrected  with  pen- 
tie  astringents.  h 

Aa  to  the  menses  flowing  after  the  usual  time, 
the  causes  are,  thickness  of  the  blood  and  tie 
smallness  of  its  quantity,  with  the  straitnsss  of 
the  passage,  and  the  weakness  of  the  expulsive 
faculties.  Either  of  these  singly  may  stop  th« 
menses,  but  if  they  all  concur,  they  render  the 
*7®  -v  mper  worse.  II  the  blood  abounds  not  in 
;'ae,,  a ****&?  as  may  stir  up  naturo  to  expel 
si,  i«s  purging  must  aeoaviarily  bo  deferred  &1) 
inere  be  enough.  And  ii  the  blood  be  thick, 

•v 
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the  passage  stopped,  and  the  expulsive  faculty 
weak,  the  menses  must  needs  be  out  of  order, 
and  the  purging  of  them  retarded. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  if  the  quantity  of  blood 
be  small,  let  her  use  a larger  diet,  and  very 
little  exercise.  If  the  blood  be  thick  and  foul, 
let  it  be  made  thin,  and  the  humours  mixed 
therewith  be  evacuated.  It  is  good  to  purge 
after  the  menses  have  done  flowing,  and  to  use 
calamint ; and  indeed  the  oftener  she  purges 
the  better.  She  may  also  use  fumes  and 
pessaries,  apply  cupping-glasses  without 
scarification  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and 
rub  the  legs  and  scarify  the  ankles,  and  hold 
the  feet  in  water  four  or  five  days  before  the 
menses  come  down.  Let  her  also  anoint  the 
bottom  part  of  her  abdomen  with  things  proper 
to  provoke  the  terms. 


Remedies  for  Disorders  in  Women's  Paps, 

Make  a cataplasm  of  bean  meal  and  salad  oil, 
and  lay  it  to  the  place  affected.  Or  anoint 
with  the  juice  of  papilaris.  This  must  be  done 
when  the  paps  are  very  sore. 

If  the  paps  be  hard  and  swelled,  take  a hand- 
ful of  rue,  colewort  roots,  horehound  and  mint } 
if  you  cannot  get  all  these  conveniently,  any 
two  will  do  ; pound  the  handful  in  honey,  and 
apply  it  once  every  day  till  healed.  • 

' If  the  nipples  be  stiff  and  sore,  anoint  twice 
a day  with  Florence  oil  till  healed. 

If  the  paps  be  flappy  and  hanging,  bruise  a 
little  hemlock,  and  apply  it  to  the  breast  for 
three  days ; but  let  it  not  stand  above  seven 
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hours.  Or,  which  is  safer,  rusae  juice  well 
boiled,  with  a little  smapious  added  thereto, 
and  anoint.  & 

If  the  paps  be  hard  and  dead,  mak*  a plate 
of  lead  pretty  thin,  to  answer  the  breasts  ; let 
this  stand  nine  hours  each  day  for  three  days  ; 
or  sassafras  bruised,  and  used  in  like  manner. 

Receipt  for  Procuring  Milk. 

Drink  arpleni,  drawn  as  tea,  for  twenty-one 
days.  Or  eat  aniseeds.  Also  the  juice  of  arbor 
vitae,  a glassful  once  a day  for  eleven  days 
is  very  good,  for  it  quickens  the  memory, 
strengthens  the  body,  and  causeth  milk  to  flow 
in  abundance. 

Directions  for  Drawing  of  Blood. 

Drawing  of  blood  was  first  invented  for  good 
and  salutory  purposes,  although  often  abused 
and  misapplied.  To  bleed  in  the  left  arm 
removes  long  continued  pains  and  head-aches. 
It  is  also  good  for  those  who  have  got  falls 
and  bruises. 

Bleeding  is  good  for  many  disorders,  and 
generally  proves  a cure,  except  in  some  very 
extraordinary  cases  ; and  in  these  cases  bleed- 
ing is  hurtful. 

If  a woman  be  pregnant,  to  draw  a little 
blood  will  give  her  ease,  good  health,  and  a 
lusty  child. 

Bleeding  is  a most  certain  cure  for  no  less 
than  twenty-one  disorders,  without  any  outward 
or  inward  applications  ; and  for  many  more, 
with  application  of  drugs,  herbs,  and  flowers. 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  increase,  you  may 
let  blood  at  any  time,  day  or  night  j but  when 
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Bhc  is  on  the  decline,  you  must  bleed  only  in 
the  morning. 

Bleeding  may  be  performed  from  the  month 
of  March  to  November.  No  bleeding  in 
December,  January,  or  February,  unless  an 
occasion  require  it.  The  months  of  March, 
April,  and  November,  are  the  three  chief 
months  of  the  year  for  bleeding  in  ; but  it  may 
be  performed  with  safety  from  the  9th  of 
March  to  the  19th  of  November. 

To  prevent  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from 
the  unskilful  drawing  of  blood,  let  none  open  a 
vein  but  a person  of  experience  and  practice. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  people  you  must  not 
let  draw  blood  ; first,  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
pretenders.  Secondly,  those  who  have  bad 
sight,  and  trembling  hands,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled.  For  when  the  hand  trembles,  the 
lancet  is  apt  to  startle  from  the  vein,  and  the 
flesh  be  thereby  damaged,  which  may  hurt, 
canker,  and  very  much  torment  the  patient, 
Thirdly,  let  no  woman  bleed  you,  but  such  aa 
has  gone  through  a course  of  midwifery  at 
college;  for  those  who  are  unskilful  may  cut 
an  artery,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  patient. 
Besides,  what  is  still  worse,  those  pretended 
bleeders,  who  take  it  up  at  their  own  hand, 
generally  keep  unedged  and  rusty  lancets,  which 
will  prove  hurtful  even  in  a skilful  hand. 
Accordingly,  you  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
choosing  your  physician  : a man  of  learning 
knows  what  vein  to  open  for  each  disorder  ; he 
knows  how  much  blood  to  take  as  soon  a3  he 
sees  the  patient ; and  he  can  give  you  suitable 
advice  concerning  your  disorder. 
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STORM  OB'  A.  MALE  CHIU)  IN  THU  WOM3, 


EXPLAJNATIOIT. 


A The  uterus,  as  stretched  to  near  Its  full  extent,  con- 
taining the  ffftius  entangled  in  the  funis.  B.  B.  The 
superior  part  of  the  ossa  ilium.— C.  O.  The  aetebula. 
J).  D.  The  remaining  posterior  parts  of  the  otM 
ischium. — E.  The  eoceyx.-V.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
rectum.— Or.  Oc.  The  vagina  stretched  on  <*vch  aide.— 
0.  The  os  uteri,  stretching  to  its  full  extent.  I.  I. 
Fart  of  the  tesiva  urinaria. — K.  K.  The  placenta  at  th* 
euperior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  uterus,— Jj.  Tha 
Membranes.— M.  rD‘~- funis  umbUicalis. 


ARISTOTLE'S 

BOOK  OF  PROBLEMS, 

WITH  OTHER 

Astronomers,  Astrologers,  and  Physicians, 

CONCERNING 

THE  STATE  OF  MAN'S  BODY. 


Q.  Among  all  living  creatures,  why  hath  man 
only  his  countenance  lifted  up  towards  heaven  ? 
A.  1.  From  the  will  of  the  Creator.  But, 
although  this  answer  be  true,  yet  it  seemeth 
not  to  be  of  force,  because  that  so  all  questions 
might  be  easily  resolved.  Therefore,  2.  I 
answer,  that,  for  the  most  part,  every  work- 
man doth  make  his  first  work  worse,  and  then 
his  second  better  ; so  God  creating  all  other 
animals  before  man  gave  them  their  face  look- 
ing down  to  the  earth  : and  then  secondly,  He 
created  man,  unto  whom  He  gave  an  upright 
Bhape,  lifted  unto  heaven,  because  it  is  drawn 
from  divinity,  and  is  derived  from  the  goodness 
of  God,  who  maketh  all  His  works  both  perfect 
and  good.  3.  Man  only  among  all  living  crea- 
tures, is  ordained  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
therefore  hath  his  face  elevated  and  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  because  that,  despising  earthly  and 
worldly  things,  he  ought  often  to  contemplate 
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heavenly  things.  4.  That  the  reasonable  man 
is  like  unto  angels,  and  finally  ordained  towards 
God  ; and  therefore  he  hath  a figure  looking 
upward  5.  Man  is  a microcosm,  that  is,  a 
little  world,  and  therefore  he  doth  command  ail 
other  living  creatures,  and  they  obey  him.  6. 
Naturally  there  is  unto  every  thing  and  every 
work  that  form  and  figure  given  which  is  fit  and 
proper  for  its  motion  ; as  unto  the  heaven* 
roundness,  to  the  fire  a pyramidical  form,  that 
is,  broad  beneath  and  sharp  towards  the  top, 
which  form  is  most  apt  to  ascend  ; and  so  man 
has  his  face  towards  heaven,  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  God’s  works. 

Q.  Why  are  the  heads  of  men  hairy  ? A. 
The  hair  is  the  ornament  of  the  head,  and  the 
brain  i3  purged  of  gross  humours  by  the  grow- 
ing of  the  hair,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
which  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  exterior 
flesh,  become  dry,  and  converted  into  hair. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  all  man’s  body  there  is  nothing 
drier  than  hair,  for  it  is  drier  than  the  bones  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  some  beasts  are 
nourished  with  bones,  as  dogs,  but  they  cannot 
digest  feathers,  or  hair,  but  void  them  undi- 
gested, being  too  hot  for  nourishment.  2.  It  is 
answered,  that  the  brain  is  purged  in  .three 
different  ways  ; of  superfluous  watery  humours 
by  the  eyes,  of  choler  by  the  nose,  and  of  phlegm 
by  the  hair ; which  is  the  opinion  of  tne  best 
physicians. 

Q.  Why  have  men  longer  hair  on  their  heads 
than  any  other  living  creatures  ? A.  Arist.  de. 
Generat.  Anim.  says,  that  men  have  the  moist- 
cat  brains  of  all  living  creatures,  from  which 
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the  seed  proceedeth  which  is  converted  into  the 
long  hair  of  the  head.  2.  The  humours  of  men 
are  fat,  and  do  not  become  dry  easily ; and 
therefore  the  hair  groweth  long  or  them.  In 
beasts,  the  humours  easily  dry,  and  therefore 
the  hair  groweth  not  so  long. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hair  take  deeper  root  in 
man’s  skin  than  in  that  of  any  other  living 
creatures  ? ^A.  Because  it  has  greater  store  of 
nourishment  in  man,  and  therefore  grows  more 
in  the  inward  parts  of  man.  And  this  ia  the 
reason  why  in  other  creatures  the  hair  doth 
alter  and  change  with  the  skin,  and  not  in  man, 
unless  by  a scar  or  wound. 

Q . Why  have  women  longer  hair  than  men  ? 
A.  I.  Because  women  are  rnoister  and  more 
phlegmatic  than  men  ; and  therefore  there  is 
more  matter  for  hair  in  them,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  length  also  of  the  hair.  And, 
furthermore,  this  matter  is  more  increased  in 
women  than  men  from  their  interior  parts,  and 
especially  in  the  time  of  their  monthly  terms*, 
because  the  matter  doth  then  ascend,  whereby 
the  humour  which  breedeth  the  hair  dotn 
increase.  2.  Because  women  want  beards  ; so 
the  matter  of  the  beard  doth  go  into  that  of  the 
hair. 

Q.  Why  have  some  women  soft  hair  and  some 
hard?  A.  1.  The  hair  hath  proportion  with  the 
ekin  ; of  which  some  is  hard,  some  thick,  some 
subtle  and  soft,  and  some  gross  ; therefore  the 
hair  which  grows  out  of  a thick  gross  skin,  ia 
thick  and  gross ; that  which  groweth  out  of  a 
subtle  and  fine  skin  is  fine  and  soft ; when  the 
pc^es  are  open,  then  cometh  forth  much  humour, 
and  therefore  hard  hair  is  engendered ; and 
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when  the  pores  are  strait,  then  there  doth  grow 
soft  and  fine  hair.  This  doth  evidently  appear 
in  men,  because  women  have  softer  hair  than 
they ; for  in.women  the  pores  are  shut  and  strait, 
by  reason  of  their  coldness.  2.  Because  for  the 
most  part,  choleric  men  have  harder  and  thicker 
hair  than  others,  by  reason  of  their  heat,  and 
because  their  pores  are  always  open,  and  there* 
fore  they  have  beards  sooner  than  others.  Fey 
this  reason  also,  those  beasts  which  have  hard 
hair  are  the  boldest,  because  such  as  have 
proceeded  from  heat  and  choler,  examples  of 
which  we  have  in  the  bear  and  boar ; and 
contrariwise,  those  beasts  that  have  soft  hair 
are  fearful,  because  they  are  cold,  as  the  hare 
and  the  hart.  3.  From  the  climate  where  a 
man  is  born  ; because  in  hot  regions  hard  and 
gross  hair  is  engendered,  as  appears  in  the 
Ethiopians,  and  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  cold 
countries  toward^  the  north. 

Q.  Why  have  some  men  curled  hair  and  somrc 
smooth  ? A.  From  the  superior  degree  of  beak 
in  some  men,  which  makes  the  hair  curl  and 
grow  upward  ; this  is  proved  by  a man’s  having 
smooth  hair  when  he  goes  into  a hot  bath,  and 
it  afterwards  becomes  curled.  Therefore, keepers 
cf  baths  have  often  curled  hair,  as  also  Ethio- 
pians and  choleric  men.  But  the  cause  of  the 
smoothness  is  the  abundance  of  moist  humours. 

Q.  Why  have  not  women  beards?  A.  Because 
they  want  heat ; which  is  the  case  with  some 
effeminate  men,  who  are  beardless  from  the 
same  cause,  and  have  complexions  like  women. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hair  grow  on  those  w ho  are 
hanged  ? A.  Because  their  bodies  are  exposed 
to  the  sun.  which  by  its  heat  doth  dissolve 
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all  moisture  into  the  fume  or  vapour  of  which 
the  hair  doth  grow. 

Q.  Why  is  the  hair  of  the  beard  thicker  and 
grosser  than  elsewhere ; and  the  more  men  are 
shaven,  the  harder  and  thicker  it  groweth  ? A. 
Because  by  so  much  as  the  humours  or  vapours 
of  any  liquid  are  dissolved  and  taken  aw&^,  so 
much  the  more  doth  the  humour  remaining  draw 
to  the  same  ; and  therefore,  the  more  the  hair  is 
shaven,  the  thicker  the  humours  gather  which 
engenders  the  hair,  and  cause  it  to  wax  hard. 

Q.  Why  are  women  smoother  and  fairer  than 
men?  A.  Because  in  women  much  of  the  hu- 
midity and  superfluity,  which  are  the  matter 
and  cause  of  the  hair  of  the  body,  is  expelled 
with  their  monthly  terms ; which  superfluity, 
remaining  in  men,  through  vapours  passes  into 
hair. 

Q.  Why  doth  man,  above  all  other  creatures, 
wax  hoary  and  gray  ? A.  Because  man  hath  ths 
hottest  heart  of  all  living  creatures  ; and,  there- 
fore, nature  being  most  wise,  lest  a man  should 
be  suffocated  through  the  heat  of  his  heart,  hath 
placed  the  heart  wnich  is  most  hot,  under  the 
Drain,  which  is  most  cold ; to  the  end  that  the 
heat  of  the  heart  may  be  tempered  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  brain ; and  contrariwise,  that  the 
coldness  of  the  brain  may  be  qualified  bv  the 
heat  of  the  heart : and  thereby  there  might  be 
» temperature  in  noth.  A proof  of  this  is,  that 
of  all  living  creatures  man  hath  the  worst  breath 
when  ho  comes  to  full  age.  Furthermore,  man 
doth  consume  nearly  half  his  time  in  sleep,  whioh 
doth  proceed  from  the  great  excess  of  coldness 
and  moisture  in  the  brain,  and  from  his  wanting 
natural  heat  to  digest  and  consume  that  mo!*' 
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tare,  which  heat  he  hath  in  his  youth,  and 
therefore  in  that  age  it  is  not  gray,  but  in  old 
age  when  heat  faileth ; because  then  the  vapours 
ascending  from  the  stomach  remain  undigested 
and  unconsumed  for  want  of  natural  heat,  and 
thus  putrefy,  of  which  putrefaction  of  humours 
the  whiteness  doth  follow  which  is  called  gray* 
ness  or  hoariness.  Whereby  it  doth  appear, 
that  hoariness  is  nothing  else  but  a whiteness 
of  hair,  caused  by  a putrefaction  of  the  humours 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  through  the  want  of 
natural  heat  in  old  age.  Sometimes  all  grayness 
is  caused  by  the  naughtiness  of  the  complexion, 
which  may  happen  in  youth ; sometimes  through 
over  great  fear  and  care,  as  appeareth  in 
merchants,  sailors,  and  thieves. 

Q.  Why  doth  red  hair  grow  white  sooner  than 
hair  of  any  other  colour  ? A.  Because  redness 
is  an  infirmity  of  the  hair  ; for  it  is  engendered 
of  a weak  and  infirm  matter,  that  is  of  matte* 
corrupted  with  the  flowers  of  the  woman  ; and 
therefore  it  waxes  white  sooner  than  any  other. 

Q.  Why  do  wolve8  grow  grisly?  A.  To 
understand  this  question,  notice  the  difference 
between  grayness  and  grisliness  ; grayness  is 
caused  through  defect  of  natural  heat,  but 
grisliness  through  devouring  and  heat.  The 
wolf  being  a devouring  animal  beast,  he  eateth 
gluttonously  without  chewing,  and  enough  at 
once  for  three  days  ; in  consequence  of  which 
gross  vapours  are  engendered  in  the  wolf’s  body, 
which  cause  grisliness.  Grayness  and  grisliness 
have  this  difference  : grayness  is  only  in  the 
head,  but  grisliness  all  over  the  body. 

Q.  Why  do  horses  grow  grisly  and  gray  ? A. 
Because  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  sun 
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and  heat  naturally  causes  putrefaction  j 
fore  the  matter  of  air  doth  putrefy,  and  if s 
consequence  they  are  quickly  peeled. 

Q.  Why  are  not  women  bald  ? A.  Because 
they  are  cold  and  moist,  which  are  the  causes 
that  the  hair  remaineth  ; for  moistness  doth 
give  nutriment  to  the  hair,  and  coldness  doth 
bind  the  pores.  <. 

Q.  Why  are  not  blind  men  naturally  bald  ? 
A.  Because  the  eye  hath  moisture  in  it,  and 
Chat  moisture  which  should  pass  through  by 
the  substance  of  the  eyes  doth  become  a 
Sufficient  nutriment  for  the  hair,  and  therefore 
they  are  seldom  bald. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hair  stand  on  end  when 
men  are  afraid  ? A.  Because  in  time  of  fear 
the  heat  doth  go  from  the  outward  parts  of  the 
body  into  the  inward  to  help  the  heart,  and  BO 
the  pores  in  which  the  hair  is  fastened  are  shut 
up  ; after  which  stopping  and  shutting  up  of 
the  pores,  the  Rtanding  up  of  the  hair  doth 
follow. 


Of  the  Head. 

Q.  Why  is  a man’s  head  round?  A.  Because 
it  contains  in  it  the  moistest  parts  of  the  living 
creature  ; and  also  that  the  brain  may  be 
defended  thereby,  as  with  a shield. 

Q.  Why  is  the  head  not  absolutely  long,  but 
somewhat  round  ? A.  To  the  end  that  the 
three  creeks  and  cells  of  the  brain  might  the 
better  be  distinguished  : that  is,  the  fancy  in 
the  forehead,  the  discoursing  or  reasonable  part 
in  the  middle,  and  memory  in  the  hindermost 
part-. 
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Q.  Why  doth  a man  lift  up  his  head  towards 
the  heavens  when  he  doth  imagine  ? A. 
Because  the  imagination  is  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  or  brain,  and  therefore  it  lifteth  up  itself, 
that  the  creeks  or  cells  of  the  imagination  may 
be  opened,  and  that  the  spirits  which  help  the 
imagination, ^and  are  fit  for  that  purpose, 
having  their  concourse  thither,  may  help  the 
imagination. 

O.  Why  doth  a man,  when  he  museth  cr 
thinketh  of  things  past,  look  towards  the  earth  ? 
A.  Because  the  cell  or  creek  which  is  behind,  is 
the  creek  or  chamber  of  the  memory ; and  there- 
fore that  looketh  towards  the  heavens  when  the 
head  is  bowed  down,  and  so  that  cell  is  open,  to 
the  end  that  the  spirits  which  perfect  the 
memory  should  enter  in. 

Q.  Why  is  not  the  head  fleshy,  like  other 
parts  of  the  body  ? A.  Because  the  head  would 
Pc  too  heavy,  and  would  not  stand  6teadily. 
Also,  a head  loaded  with  flesh  betokens  an  evil 
complexion. 

p.  Why  is  the  head  subject  to  aches  and 
griefs  ? A.  By  reason  that  evil  humours,  which 
proceed  from  the  stomach,  ascend  up  to  the  head 
and  disturb  the  brain,  and  so  cause  pain  in  the 
head  : sometimes  it  proceeds  from  overmuch 
filling  the  stomach,  because  two  great  sinews 
pass  from  the  brain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  these  two  parts  do 
always  suffer  grief  together. 

Q.  Why  have  women  the  headache  oftener 
than  men  ? A.  By  reason  of  their  monthly 
terms,  which  men  are  not  troubled  with  ; and 
by  which  a moist,  unclean,  and  venomous  fume 
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is  produced,  that  seeks  passage  upwards,  and 
so  causes  the  headache. 

Q.1?  Why  is  the  brain  white  ? A.  1.  Because 
it  is  cold,  and  coldness  is  the  mother  of  white. 
2.  Because  it  may  receive  the  similitude  and 
likeness  of  all  colours,  which  the  white  colour 
can  best  do,  because  it  is  most  simple. 

Q.  Why  are  all  the  senses  in  the  head  ? A. 
Because  the  brain  is  there,  on  which  all  the 
senses  depend,  and  are  directed  by  it ; and 
consequently,  it  maketh  all  the  spirits  to  feel, 
and  governeth  all  the  membranes. 

Q.  Why  cannot  a person  escape  death  if  the 
brain  or  heart  be  hurt  ? A.  Because  the  brain 
and  heart  are  the  two  principal  parts  which 
concern  life;  and,  therefore,  if  they  be  hurt, 
there  is  no  remedy  left  for  cure. 

Q.  Why  is  the  brain  moist  ? A.  Because  it 
may  easily  receive  an  impression,  which 
moisture  can  best  do,  as  it  appeareth  in  wax, 
which  doth  easily  receive  the  print  of  the  seal 
when  soft. 

Q.  Why  is  the  brain  cold?  A.  1.  Because 
that  by  this  coldness  it  may  clear  the  under- 
standing of  man,  and  make  it  subtle.  2.  That 
by  the  coldness  of  the  brain  the  heat  of  the 
be&rt  may  be  tempered. 

Of  the  Eyes. 

Q.  Why  have  you  one  nose  and  two  eyes? 
A.  Because  light  is  more  necessary  for  us  than 
smelling  ; and  therefore  it  doth  proceed  from 
the  goodness  of  Nature,  that  if  we  receive  any 
hurt  or  loss  of  one  eye,  the  other  may  remain. 

Q.  Why  have  children  great  eyes  in  their 
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youth,  which  become  small  as  they  grow  up  1 
A.  It  proceeds  from  the  want  of  fire,  and  from 
the  assemblage  and  meeting  together  of  the 
light  and  humour  ; the  eyes  being  lightened  by 
the  sun>  *hich  doth  lighten  the  easy  humour 
thereof  and  purge  them ; and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  those  humours  become  dark  and 
black,  and  the  sight  not  so  good* 

Q.  Why  does  tlie  blueish  gray  eye  see  badly 
la  the  day  time,  and  well  in  tne  night  ? A.  Be- 
cause grayness  is  light  and  shining  of  itself* 
and  the  spirits  with  which  we  see  are  weakened 
in  the  day-time  and  strengthened  in  the  night* 
Q.  Why  are  men’s  eyes  of  divers  coloure  d 
A.  By  reason  of  diversity  of  humours.  The  eye 
bath  four  coverings  and  three  humours.  The 
first  covering  is  called  consolidative,  which  is  the 
outermost,  strong  and  fat  The  second  is  called 
« horny  skin  or  covering,  of  the  likeness  of  a 
horn  ; which  Is  a clear  covering.  The  third, 
uvea,  of  the  likeness  of  a black  grape.  The 
fourth  is  called  a cobweb.  The  first  humour  is 
called  abunsjines,bow  its  likeness  unto  the  white 
of  an  egg.  The  second  glarial ; that  is,  dear, 
like  unto  crystalline.  The  third,  vitreous  ; that 
la,  clear  as  glass.  And  tho  diversity  of  humours 
causeth  the  diversity  of  the  eye. 

Q.  Why  are  man  who  have  but  one  eye  good 
archers  ? and  why  do  good  archers  commonly 
shut  one  oye  ? „ And  why  do  such  as  behold  the 
stars  look  through  a fcruuk  with  one  eye  ? A. 
This  matter  is  handled  in  the  perspective  arts  : 
and  the  reason  is,  as  it  doth  appear  in  The  Boob 
Of  Causes , because  that  every  virtue  and  strength 
united  and  knit  together  is  stronger  than  when 
dispersed  and  scattered.  Therefore  all  the  force 
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of  seeing  dispersed  in  two  eyes,  the  one  being 
shut,  is  gathered  into  the  other ; and  so  the 
light  is  fortified  in  him  ; and  by  consequence  he 
doth  see  better  and  more  certainly  witn  one  eye 
being  shut,  than  when  both  are  open. 

Q.  Why  do  those  that  drink  and  laugh  much 
ahed  most  tears  ? A.  Because  that  while  they 
drink  and  laugh  without  measure,  the  air  which 
is  drawn  in  doth  not  pass  out  through  the  wind- 
pipe, and  so  with  force  is  directed  and  sent  to 
the  eyes,  and  by  their  pores  passing  out,  doth 
expel  the  humours  of  the  eyes  ; which  humou? 
being  so  expelled  brings  tears. 

Q.  Why  do  such  as  weep  much,  urine  but 
little  ? A.  Because  the  radical  humidity  of  a 
tear  and  of  urine  are  of  one  and  the  same 
nature  ; and  therefore,  where  weeping  doth 
increase,  urine  diminishes.  And  that  they  are 
of  one  nature  is  plain  to  the  taste,  because  they 
are  both  salt. 

Q.  Why  do  some  that  have  clear  eyes  see 
nothing  ? A.  By  reason  of  the  oppilation  and 
naughtiness  of  the  sinews  with  which  we  see ; 
for  the  temples  being  destroyed,  the  strength 
of  the  light  cannot  be  carried  from  the  brain  to 
the  eye.  1 

Q.  Why  is  the  eye  clear  and  smooth  like 
glass?  A.  1.  Because  the  things  which  may 
ye  seen,  are  better  beaten  back  from  a smooth 
thing  than  otherwise,  that  thereby  the  eight 
should  strengthen.  2.  Because  the  eye  is  moist 
above  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  a wateriah 
nature  ; and  as  the  water  is  clear  and  smooth, 
so  likewise  is  the  eye. 

Q.  Why  do  men  and  beasts  who  have  their 
eyes  deep  in  their  head  see  best  far  off  ? A.  Be- 
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cause the  fore®  and  power  by  which  we  iee  to  aoft 
dispersed  in  them,  and  doth  go  directly  to  tha 
thing  which  is  seen.  Thus,  when  a man  doth 
3i&nd  in  a deep  ditch  or  well,  he  doth  see  In  ths 
day-time  the  stars  of  the  firmament ; because 
then  the  power  of  the  sight  and  of  the  beams 
are  not  scattered. 

Q„  Wherefore  do  those  men  who  have  eyea 
far  out  in  th6ir  head  not  see  far  distant  i A.  Be- 
cause the  beams  of  the  sight  which  pass  from 
the  eye  are  scattered  on  every  side,  and  go  not 
directly  unto  the  thing  that  is  seen,  and  there- 
fore the  sight  is  weakened. 

Q.  Why  are  many  beasts  born  blind,  as  liona' 
whelps  and  dogs'  whelps  1 A.  Because  such 
beasts  are  not  yet  of  perfect  ripeness  and  ma- 
turity, and  the  course  of  nutriment  doth  not 
work  in  them.  Thus,  the  swallow,  whose  ey 
if  they  were  taken  out  when  they  are  voung  in 
their  nest,  would  grow  in  again.  And  this  is 
the  case  in  many  beasts  who  are  brought  forth 
before  their  time,  as  it  were  dead,  as  bears’ 
wbaips- 

Why  do  the  eyes  of  a woman  that  hath 
her  flowers  stain  new  glass  l And  why  doth  a 
basilisk  kill  a man  with  his  sight  i A.  1.  When 
the  flowers  do  run  from  a woman,  then  a most 
venomous  air  is  distilled  from  them,  which  doth 
ascend  into  the  woman’s  head  ; and  she  havinu 
pain  in  her  head,  doth  wrap  it  up  with  a doth 
or  handkerchief ; and,  because  the  eyes  are  full 
of  Insensible  holes,  which  are  called  pores,  there 
the  air  seeketh  a passage  and  infects  the  eyes, 
which  are  full  of  blood.  The  eyes  also  appear 
dropping  and  full  of  tears,  bv  reason  of  the  evil 
vapour  mat  Is  in  them  j ana  thee©  vapours  are 
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incorporated  and  multiplied  till  they  come  to 
the  glass  before  them  ; and  by  reason  that  such 
a glass  is  round,  clear,  and  smooth,  it  doth 
easily  receive  that  which  is  unclean*  ' 2.  The 
basilisk  is  a very  venomous  and  infectious 
animal,  and  there  pass  from  his  eyes  venomous 
vapours,  which  are  multiplied  upon  the  thing 
which  is  seen  by  him,  and  even  unto  the  eye  of 
man  ; the  which  venomous  vapours  or  humours 
entering  into  the  body  do  infect  him,  and  so  in 
the  end  the  man  dieth.  And  this  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  basilisk,  looking  upon  a shield 
perfectly  well  made  with  fast  clammy  pitch,  or 
any  hard  smooth  thing,  doth  kill  itself,  because 
the  humours  are  beaten  back  from  the  hard 
Bmooth  thing  unto  the  basilisk,  by  which  beating 
back  he  is  killed. 

Q.  Why  is  the  sparkling  in  cats’  eyes  and 
wolves’  eyes  seen  in  the  dark  and  not  in  the 
light  ? A.  Because  that  the  greater  light  doth 
darken  the  lesser ; and  therefore  in  a greater 
light  the  sparkling  cannot  be  seen  ; but  the 
greater  the  darkness,  the  easier  it  is  seen,  and 
IB  made  more  strong  and  shining. 

y.  Why  is  the  sight  retreated  and  refreshed 
by  a green  colour  ? A.  Because  green  doth 
merely  move  the  sight,  and  therefore  doth 
comfort  it ; but  this  doth  not  black  nor  white 
colours,  because  these  colours  do  vehemently 
stir  and  alter  the  organ  and  instrument  of  the 
sight,  and  therefore  make  the  greater  violence  ; 
and  by  how  much  the  more  violent  the  thing  is 
which  is  felt  or  seen,  the  more  it  doth  destroy 
and  weaken  the  sense.  ^ 
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Of  the  Nose. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  nose  stand  out  farther  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body  ? A.  1.  Because  the 
nose  is,  as  it  were,  the  sink  of  the  brain,  by  which 
the  phlegm  of  the  brain  is  purged  ; and  there- 
fore it  doth  stand  forth,  lest  the  other  parts 
should  be  defiled.  2.  Because  the  nose  is  the 
beauty  of  the  face,  and  doth  smell. 

Q.  Why  hath  man  the  worst  smell  of  all  crea- 
tures ? A.  Because  man  hath  most  brains  of  all 
creatures  ; and,  therefore,  by  exceeding  cold- 
mess  and  moisture,  the  brain  wanteth  a good  dis- 
position, and  by  consequence,  the  smelling  in- 
strument is  not  good  ; yea,  some  men  have  no 
smell. 

Q.  Why  have  vultures  and  cormorants  a keen 
smell  ? A.  Because  they  have  a very  dry  brain  ; 
and  therefore,  the  air  carrying  the  smell  is  not 
hindered  by  the  humidity  of  the  brain,  but  doth 
presently  touch  its  instrument ; and,  therefore, 
vultures,  tigers,  and  other  ravenous  beasts,  have 
been  known  to  come  five  hundred  miles  after 
dead  bodies. 

Q.  Why  did  nature  make  the  nostrils  ? A. 

1.  Because,  the  mouth  being  shut,  we  draw 
breath  in  by  the  nostrils  to  refresh  the  heart. 

2.  Because  the  air  which  proceedeth  from  the 
mouth  doth  savour  badly,  because  of  the  va- 
pours which  rise  from  the  stomach,  but  that 
which  we  breathe  from  the  nose  is  not  noisome. 

3.  Because  the  phlegm  which  doth  proceed 
from  the  brain  is  purged  by  them. 

Q.  Why  do  men  sneeze?  A.  That  the  ex- 
pulsive virtue  and  power  of  the  sight  should 
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fchere'by  be  purged,  and  the  brain  also,  from  *n- 
perfiuiues  : because,  aa  the  lungs  are  purged 
by  coughing,  eo  is  the  sight  and  brain  by  sneer- 
ing ; and  therefore  physicians  give  sneering 
medicaments  to  purge  the  brain  ; and  thus  it  is, 
such  sick  persons  that  cannot  sneeze  die  quickly, 
because  it  ia  a sign  their  brain  is  wholly  stuffed 
■with  evil  humours,  which  cannot  be  purged. 

Q.  Why  do  not  such  as  are  apoplectic  3nee*9  ; 
that  is,  such  as  are  subject  easily  to  bleed  ? Ac 
Because  the  passages  or  ventricles  of  the  brain 
are  stopped ; and  if  they  could  sneeze,  their 
apoplexy  would  be  loosed. 

Q.  Why  does  the  heat  of  the  6tm  provoke 
sneezing,  and  not  the  heat  of  the  fire  ? A.  Be- 
cause the  heat  of  the  sun  doth  dissolve,  but  not 
consume,  and  therefore  the  vapour  dissolved  is 
expelled  b7  eneeziDg  ; but  the  heat  of  the  fire 
doth  dissolve  and  consume,  and  therefore  doth 
rather  hinder  sneezing  than  provoke  it 

Of  the  Ears, 

Q.  Why  do  beasts  move  their  ears,  and  not  ' 
men  ? A.  Because  there  is  a certain  muscle 
near  the  under*iaw  which  doth  cause  motion 
in  the  ear ; and  therefore  that  muscle  being 
extended  and  stretched,  men  do  not  mo7©  iheii 
ears,  as  it  hath  been  seen  in  divers  men  ; but 
ah  beasts  do  use  that  muscle  or  fleshy  sinew,  and 
therefore  do  move  their  ears. 

Q:  Why  is  rain  prognosticated  'iy  the  prick- 
ing up  of  asses’  ears  ? A.  Because  the  ass  is  of 
a melancholic  constitution,  and  the  approach  of 
rain  produceth  that  effect  upon  such  a constitu- 
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Son.  In  the  time  of  rain  all  beasts  prick  up  fchek 
oars,  but  the  ass  before  it  comes. 

Q,  Why  have  some  animals  no  ears.  A.  Na- 
ture givetn  unto  every  tiling  that  which  is  fit 
for  it ; but  if  she  had  riven  birds  ears,  their  dy- 
ing would  have  been  hindered  by  them.  Like- 
wise fish  want  ears,  because  they  would  hinder 
their  swimming,  and  have  only  certain  little  holes 
through  which  they  hear. 

Q.  Why  have  bate  ears,  although  of  the  bird 
kind  ? A.  Because  they  are  partly  birds  in 
nature,  in  that  they  flv,  by  reason  whereof  they 
have  wiiif'S  ; and  partly  they  are  hairy,  and  seem 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  mice,  therefore  nature  hath 
given  them  ears. 

Q.  Why  have  men  only  round  eavs  ? A.  Be- 
cause the  shape  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parte 
shoald  be  proportionable,  and  especially  in  all 
things  of  one  nature  ; for  as  a drop  of  water  hi 
round,  so  the  whoie  water  ; and  so.  because  a 
man’s  head  is  round,  the  ear  ineiineo  towards 
the  same  figure ; but  the  beads  of  beasts  are 
somewhat  long,  and  so  the  ears  are  drawn  into 
length  likewise. 

Why  hath  nature  riven  all  living  creaturea 
ears  ? A.  1.  Because  with  them  they  should  hear. 
2.  Because  by  the  ear  choleric  superfluity  ta 
purged  ; for  as  che  head  is  purged  of  phlegmatic 
superfluity  by  the  nose,  so  from  choleric  by  the 
ears. 


Of  the  MoutK 

Q.  Why  hath  the  mouth  lips  to  compass  it  1 
A.  Because  the  lips  cover  and  defend  the  teeth ; 
for  It  would  be  unseemly  if  the  teeth  were  ak* 
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ways  seen.  Also,  the  teeth  being  of  a cold 
nature,  would  soon  be  hurt  if  they  were  not 
covered  with  lips. 

Q.  Why  has  a man  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and 
but  one  mouth  ? A.  Because  a man  should 
speak  but  little,  and  hear  and  see  much.  And 
by  hearing  and  the  light  we  see  the  difference 
of  things. 

Q.  Why  hath  a man  a mouth  ? A.  1.  Because 
the  mouth  is  the  gate  or  door  of  the  stomach. 
2.  Because  the  meat  is  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
and  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  first  diges- 
tion. 3.  Because  the  air  drawn  into  the  hollow 
of  the  mouth  for  the  refreshing  of  the  heart  is 
made  pure  and  subtle. 

Q.  Why  are  the  lips  movable  ? A.  For  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  voice  and  words,  which 
cannot  be  perfectly  done  without  them.  For, 
as  without  a,  b , c,  there  is  no  writing,  s® 
without  the  lips  no  voice  can  be  well  formed. 

Q.  What  causes  man  to  yawn  or  gape  ? A.  It 
proceeds  from  the  thick  fumes  and  vapours  that 
fill  the  jaws ; by  the  expulsion  of  which  is  caused 
the  stretching  out  and  expansion  of  the  jaws, 
and  opening  of  the  mouth. 

Q.  Why  doth  a man  gape  when  he  seeth 
another  doing  the  same  ? A.  It  proceeds  from 
the  imagination.  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
similitude  of  the  ass,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
melancholy,  doth  retain  his  superfluity  for  a 
long  time,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  make 
water  unless  he  should  hear  another  doing  6he 
like. 
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Of  the  Teeth. 

Q.  Why  d d the  teeth  only,  amongst  all  other 
bones,  experience  the  sense  of  feeling  ? A. 
That  they  may  discern  heat  and  cold,  that  hurl 
them,  which  other  bones  need  not. 

Q.  Why  have  men  more  teeth  than  women  ? 
A.  By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  heat  and 
blood,  which  is  more  in  men  than  women. 

Q.  Why  do  the  teeth  grow  to  the  end  of  oup 
life,  and  not  the  other  bones  ? A.  Because 
otherwise  they  would  be  consumed  with  chewing 
and  grinding. 

Q.  Why  do  the  teeth  only  come  again  when 
they  fail,  or  be  taken  out,  and  other  bones  being 
taken  away  grow  no  more  ? A.  Because  all 
other  bones  are  engendered  of  the  humidity 
which  is  called  radical,  and  so  they  breed  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  ; but  the  teeth  are  engen* 
dered  of  nutritive  humidity,  which  is  renewed 
and  increased  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Why  do  the  fore-teeth  fall  in  youth,  and 
grow  again,  and  not  the  cheek-teeth.  A.  From 
the  defect  of  matter,  and  from  the  figure ; 
because  the  fore-teeth  are  sharp,  and  the  others 
broad.  Also,  it  is  the  office  of  the  fore-teeth  to 
cut  the  meat,  and  therefore  they  are  sharp  ; and 
the  office  of  the  other  to  chew  the  meat,  and 
therefore  they  are  broad  in  fashion,  which  ia 
fittest  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Why  do  the  fore-teeth  grow  soonest  ? A. 
Because  we  want  them  sooner  in  cutting  than 
the  others  in  chewing. 

Q.  Why  do  the  teeth  grow  black  in  human 
freatures  in  their  old  age  ? A.  It  is  occasioned 
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by  the  corruption  of  the  meat,  and  the  corruption 
ol  phlegm,  with  a choleric  humour, 

Q,  Why  are  colt’s  teeth  yellow,  and  of  the 
colour  of  saffron,  when  they  are  young,  and  be- 
come white  when  they  glow  up  ? A.  Because 
horses  have  abundance  of  watery  humours  in 
them,  which  In  their  youth  arc  digested  and 
converted  into  grossness  ; but  in  old  age  heat 
diminishes,  and  the  watery  humours  remain, 
whose  proper  colour  is  white. 

Ql.  Why  did  nature  give  living  creatures  teeth  ! 
A.  'To  some  to  fight  with,  and  for  defence  of 
their  lives,  as  unto  wolves  and  bats ; unto  some 
to  eat  with,  as  unto  horses  ; unto  some  for  the 
forming  of  voice,  as  unto  men. 

Q.  Why  do  horned  beasts  want  their  upper 
teeth  ? A.  Homs  and  teeth  are  caused  by  the 
same  matter,  that  is,  nutrimentai  humidity,  and 
therefore  the  matter  which  paaseth  into  horns 
fcurneth  not  into  teeth,  consequently  they  want 
the  upper  teeth.  And  beasts  cannot  chow  well  $ 
therefore,  to  supply  the  want  of  teeth,  they 
have  two  stomacas,  from  whence  it  returns,  and 
they  chew  it  again  j then  it  goes  into  the  other 
to  be  digested 

Q.  Why  are  some  creatures  brought  forth 
with  teeth,  as  kids  and  lambs  ; and  some  with- 
out, as  men  ? A.  Nature  doth  not  want  unne- 
cessary things,  nor  abound  in  superfluous  ; and 
therefore  because  these  beasts,  not  long  aftet 
thev  are  fallen,  do  need  teeth,  they  are  failed 
with  teeth ; but  men,  being  nourished  by  thefe 
mother,  for  a long  time,  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
teeth. 
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Of  the  Tongue, 

Why  is  the  tongue  full  of  pores  ? A.  Be- 
cause  the  tongue  is  the  means  whereby  we  taste  ; 
and  through  the  mouth,  in  the  pores  of  the 
tongue,  doth  proceed  the  sense  o!  tasting.  Again, 
it  is  observed,  that  frothy  spittle  is  sent  into  the 
mouth  by  the  tongue  from  toe  lungs,  moistening 
the  meat,  and  making  it  ready  for  digestion. 

Q.  Why  do  the  tongues  of  such  as  are  sick  of 
agues  judge  all  things  bitter  ? A.  Because  the 
stomachs  of  such  people  are  filled  with  choleric 
humours  : and  chcler  is  very  bitter,  as  appeareth 
by  the  gall ; therefore,  this  bitter  fume  doth  in- 
fect their  tongues  ; and  so  the  tongue  being  full 
of  those  tastes,  doth  judge  every  thing  bitter. 

Q,  Why  doth  the  tongue  water  when  we  hear 
sour  and  sharp  things  spokeo  of  1 A,  Because 
the  imaginative  virtue  or  power  is  of  greater 
force  than  the  power  and  faculty  of  tasting  ; and 
when  we  imagine  a taste,  we  conceive  the  power 
of  tasting  as  a means  ; there  Is  nothing  felt  by 
the  taste,  but  by  means  of  the  spittle  the  tongue 
doth  water. 

Q,  Why  do  some  persons  stammer  and  lisp  1 
A,  Sometimes  through  the  moistness  of  the 
tongue  and  brain,  aa  in  children,  who  cannot 
fjpeak  plainly  nor  pronounce  many  letters. 
Sometimes  it  happenothby  reason  of  the Bh rink-  . 
Ing  of  certain  smews  which  go  to  the  tongue, 
v;Sch  ere  corrupted  with  phlegm. 

Q.  Why  are  the  tongues  of  serpents  and  mad 
dogs  venomous  ? A.  Because  of  the  malignity 
and  tumosity  of  the  venomous  humour  whlcn 
predominates  in  tb**** 
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Q,  Why  is  a dog’s  tongue  good  for  medicine, 
and  a horsed  tongue  pestiferous  ? A.  By  reason 
of  some  secret  property,  or  that  the  tongue  of  a 
dog  la  full  of  pores,  and  so  doth  draw  and  take 
the  viscosity  of  a wound.  It  is  observed  that  a 
dog  hath  some  humour  in  his  tongue,  with 
wluch,  by  licking,  he  doth  heal ; but  the  con- 
trary effect  is  in  a horse’s  tongue. 

Q.  Why  is  spittle  white  ? A.  By  reason  of  the 
continual  movement  of  the  tongue,  whereof  heat 
Is  engendered,  which  doth  make  tnis  superfluity 
white  : that  is  seen  6n  the  froth  of  water. 

Q.  Why  is  spittle  unsavoury  and  without  taste? 
A.  If  it  had  a certain  determinate  taste,  then  the 
tongue  would  not  taste  at  all,  but  only  give  the 
taste  of  spittle,  and  could  not  distinguish  others, 

Q.  Why  does  the  spittle  of  one  that  is  fasting 
heal  an  imposthume  f A.  Because  it  is  well  di- 
gested, and  made  subtle. 

Q.  Why  do  some  abound  in  spittle  more  than 
others  ? A.  This  doth  proceed  of  a pheigmatio 
complexion,  which  doth  predominate  in  them  ; 
and  such  are  liable  to  a quotidian  a*ue,  which 
ariseth  from  the  predominance  of  phlegm  : the 
contrary,  in  those  that  spit  little,  because  heat 
abounds  in  them,  which  consumes  the  humidity 
of  the  spittle  ; and  so  the  defect  of  spittlels  the 
sign  of  fever 

Q.  Why  is  the  spittle  of  a man  who  Is  fasting 
more  subtle  than  of  one  who  is  full '(  A.  Because 
the  spittle  is  without  the  viscosity  of  meat,  which 
Is  wont  to  make  the  spittle  of  one  who  is  full, 
gross  and  thick. 

Q.  From  whence  proceedeth  the  spittle  o! 
man?  A.  From  the  froth  of  the  lungs,  which, 
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according  to  the  physicians,  Is  the  seat  of  the 
phlegm.  -r 

Q.  Why  have  not  birds  spittle  ? A.  Because 
they  have  very  dry  lungs, 

Q.  Why  doth  the  tongue  sometimes  lose  the 
use  of  speaking  7 A.  It  is  occasioned  by  a palsy 
or  apoplexy,  which  is  a sudden  effusion  of  blood, 
and  by  gross  humours  ; and  sometimes  also  by 
Infection  of  qpvritua  animalis  in  the  middle  oeu 
of  the  brain,  which  hinders  the  spirits  from  being 
carried  to  the  tongue. 

Of  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

Q.  Why  are  fruits,  before  they  are  ripe,  of  * 
bitter  or  sour  relish,  and  afterwards  sweet  ? A. 
A.  sour  relish  or  taste  proceeds  from  coldness 
and  want  of  heat  in  gross  and  thick  humidity ; 
but  a sweet  taste  is  produced  by  sufficient  heat ; 
therefore,  in  the  ripe  fruit  humidity  Is  subtle 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  such  fruit  is 
commonly  sweet ; but  before  it  is  ripe,  as  hu- 
midity is  gross  or  subtle  for  want  of  heat,  the 
fruit  is  bitter  or  sour. 

Q.  Why  are  we  better  delighted  with  sweet 
tastes  than  with  bitter  or  any  other  7 A Be- 
cause a sweet  thing  is  hot  and  moist,  and  through 
fte  heat  dissolves  and  consumes  superfluous  hu- 
midities, aud  by  this  humidity  Immundicity  la 
washed  away  ; but  a sharp  eager  taste,  by  rea- 
son of  the  cold  which  predominates  In  it,  doth 
binw  vermuch,  and  prick  and  offend  the  parts 
of  the  body  in  purging,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
delight  in  that  taste. 

Q.  Why  doth  a sharp  taste,  as  that  of  vinegar, 
provoke  appetite  rather  than  any  other  1 A.  Be- 
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cause  !t  is  cold,  and  doth  cool.  Fof  It  k 
nature  of  cold  to  desire  and  draw,  and  therefore 
It  is  the  cans©  of  appetite. 

Q.  Why  do  wo  draw  la  more  air  thanwa 
breathe  out  ? A.  Because  much  ah*  is  drawn  in 
that  is  converted  into  nutriment,  and  with  the 
vital  spirits  is  contained  in  the  lungs.  There' 
fore  a Least  is  not  suffocated  so  long  as  it  re- 
ceives  air  with  Its  lungs,  in  which  some  part  of 
the  air  remaineth  also. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  air  seem  to  be  ©spelled  and 
£Ut  forth,  seeing  the  air  is  invisible,  by  reason  of 
lie  variety  and  thinness  ? A,  Because  the  air 
which  is  received  in  us,  Ls  mingled  with  vapours 
and  fumes  from  the  heart,  by  reason  whereof  It 
is  mad©  thick,  and  so  is  seen.  And  this  is  proved, 
by  experience,  because  that  in  winter  we  see  our 
breath  ; for  the  coldness  of  the  air  doth  bind  the 
breath  mixed  with  fume,  and  so  it  is  thickened 
and  made  grow,  and  by  consequence  is  seen. 

4-  Why  have  some  persons  stinking  breath 15 
A.  Because  of  evil  fumes  that  arise  from  the 
stomach.  And  sometimes  it  doth  proceed  from 
the  corruption  oi  ike  airy  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  lungs.  The  breath  of  lepers  is  so  infected, 
that  it  would  poison  birds  if  near  them,  because 
the  Inward  paiis  are  very  corrupt. 

Q.  Why  are  lepers  hoarse?  A.  Bocauso 
the  vocal  instruments  axe  corrupted,  that  Is,  the 
lights. 

Q Why  do  persons  become  hoarse  ? A.  Ba- 
eaase  of  the  rheum  descending  from  the  brain 
Siting  the  conduit  of  the  lights  : and  sometiiusg 
through  iffipGsthumeB  of  the  throat,  or  rheoza 
gathering  in  the  neck. 
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Q.  Why  have  the.  females  of  all  living  crea» 
lures  the  shrillest  voice,  the  crow  only  exceptedg 
and  a woman  a shriller  and  smaller  voice  that* 
a man  ? A.*  By  reason  of  the  composition  of 
the  veins  the  vocal  arteries  of  voice  are  formed, 
as  appears  by  this  similitude,  that  a small  pipe 
sounds  shriller  than  a great.  Also  in  wor**«, 

' because  the  passage  where  the  voice  is  formed 
is  made  narrow  and  strait,  by  reason  of  cold,  if 
being  the  nature  of  cold  to  bind  ; but  in  m£^s 
the  passage  is  open  and  wider  through  heat, 
because  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  open  a«d 
dissolve.  It  proceedeth  in  women  through  fchc 
moistness  of  the  lungs,  and  weakress  of  the 
heat.  Young  and  diseased  men  have  sharp  ami 
shrill  voices  from  the  same  cause, 

Q.  Why  doth  the  voice  change  in  men  a? 
fourteen,  and  in  women  at  twelve?  A.  Beeauoa 
then  the  beginning  of  the  voice  is  slackened 
and  loosened  ; and  this  is  proved  by  the  simili- 
tude of  the  string  of  an  instrument  let  down 
or  loosened  which  gives  a great  sound  ; aru2 
also  because  eunuchs,  capons,  etc.  have  softer 
and  slenderer  voices  than  others,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  generating  powers. 

Q.  Why  do  small  birds  sing  more  and  loudzf 
than  great  ones,  as  appears  in  the  lark  and 
nightingale  ? A.  Because  the  spirits  of  small 
birds  are  subtle  and  soft,  and  the  organ  conduit 
strait,  as  appeareth  in  a pipe  ; therefore  tiid* 
notes  following  easily  at  desire  they  sing  very 
soft. 

S|.  Why  do  bees,  wasps,  locusts,  and  many 
er  such  like  insects,  make  a noise,  seeing 
they  have  no  lungs,  nor  instruments  of  voice  i 
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A.  Bocaus6  in  them  there  is  a certain  small 
skin,  which,  when  struck  by  the  air,  causeth  a 
sound. 

Q.  Why  do  not  fish  make  a sound  1 A.  Be- 
cause they  have  no  lungs,  but  only  gills,  nor  yet 
a heart ; and  therefore  they  need  not  the  draw- 
ing in  of  the  air,  and  by  consequence  they  make 
no  noise,  because  a noise  Is  the  percussion  of  the 
air  wbicn  is  drawn. 

Qf  ihc  Nick. 

Q.  Why  hath  a living  creature  a neck  ? A. 
Because  tne  neck  is  the  supporter  of  the  head, 
and  therefore  the  neck  is  in  the  middle  between 
the  head  and  the  bcdy;  to  the  intent  that  by  !t 
and  by  its  sinews,  motion  and  sense  of  the  body 
might  be  conveyed  through  ail  the  body  ; and 
that  by  moans  of  the  neck,  the  heart,  which  & 
very  hot,  might  be  separated  from  the  brain. 

Q.  Why  do  some  creatures  want  nocki,  m 
serpents  and  fishes?  A.  Because  they  want 
hearts,  and  therefore  want  that  assistance  which 
we  have  spoken  of ; or  else  they  have  a neck  In 
seme  Inward  part  of  them,  which  k not  distin- 
guished outwardly. 

Q.  Why  la  the  neck  full  of  bones  and  joints  I 
A.  That  it  may  bear  and  sustain  the  head  the 
better.  Also,  because  the  backbone  is  joined  to 
the  brain  in  the  neck,  and  from  thenco  it  rs- 
ssives  marrow,  which  is  of  the  substance  of  tha 
brain. 

Q,  Why  have  some  creatures  long  necks,  as 
iffaneSj  storks,  and  such  like  ? A.  Because  snob 
birds  seek  their  food  at  the  bottom  o*  waters. 
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And  some  creatures  have  short  necks,  as  spar- 
rows, hawks,  &c.  because  such  are  ravenous,  anS 
therefore  for  strength  have  short  necks ; sub  ap- 
peared in  the  ox,  which  has  a short  neck  and 
strong. 

Q.  why  is  the  neck  hollow,  and  especially 
before,  about  the  tongue?  A.  Because  there 
are  two  passages,  whereof  the  one  doth  carry  the 
meat  to  the  nutritive  instrument,  or  stomach 
and  liver,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  GBac- 
phagua  ; and  the  other  is  the  windpipe. 

Q.  Why  Is  the  artery  made  with  rings  and 
circle  ? A.  The  better  to  bow  and  givo  a good 
sounding. 

Of  the  Shoulder 8 and  Arm*. 

Q.  Why  hath  a man  shoulders  and  arms? 
A,  To  lift  and  carry  burdens. 

Q.  Why  are  the  arms  round  ? A.  For  tha 
swifter  and  speedier  work. 

Q.  Why  are  the  arms  thick  ? A.  That  thoy 
may  be  strong  to  lift  and  bear  burdens,  ana 
thrust  and  give  a strong  blow  ; so  their  Don's 
are  thick,  because  they  contain  much  marrow, 
or  theywould  be  easily  corrupted  and  injured. 

Q.  Why  do  the  arms  become  small  and  slen- 
der in  some  diseases,  as  in  mad  men  and  suoh  &s 
are  dek  of  the  dropsy  ? A.  Because  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  do  suffer  the  one  with  the  other ; 
end  therefore  one  member  being  in  grief,  r*U  the 
humours  do  concur  and  run  thither  to  give  suc- 
cour and  help  to  the  aforesaid  grief. 

Q.  Why  nave  brute  beasts  no  arms  ? A- 
Their  fore  feet  are  instead  of  arms,  and  In  their 
place. 
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Of  the  Hands. 

Q.  For  what  use  hath  a mac  hands,  and  ass 
ape  also  like  unto  a man  ? A.  Tho  hand  is  an 
Instrument  that  a man  doth  especially  make  os® 
of,  because  many  things  are  done  by  the  hands 
imd  not  by  any  other  part. 

Q.  Why  are  3omo  men  ambo-dexter,  that  Is, 
the  left  hand  as  tho  right  ? A.  By 
ion  cf  tho  great  heat  of  the  heart,  &m  for  tho  hoi 
bowing  of  the  same  ; for  it  is  that  which  makes 
a man  as  nimble  o!  the  loft  hand  as  of  the  right 

Q,  Why  are  the  fingers  full  of  joints  ? A. 
To  be  more  fit  and  apt  to  receive  ana  keep  wha? 
are  put  in  them. 

Q,  Why  hath  every  finger  three  joints,  and  iht 
thumb  but  two  ? A.  The  thumb  hath  three,  bu& 
the  third  is  joined  to  the  arm,  therefore  is  strong- 
er than  the  other  fingers  ; and  2s  called  polios, 
or  police,  that  is  to  excel  in  strength. 

Q.  Why  are  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  nim- 
bler than  the  fingers  of  the  loft  ? A.  It  proceed- 
eth  from  the  heat  that  predominates  In  tho©* 
purte,  and  causeth  greater  agility. 

Of  the  Nails, 

Q,  From  whence  do  nails  proceed  ? A.  Of  the 
fcamoslfcy  and  humours,  which  are  resolved  and 
gc  into  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ; and  they 
are  dried  through  the  power  of  the  external  air, 
snd  brought  to  the  hardness  of  horn. 

Q»  Why  do  the  nails  of  old  men  grow  black  and 
$&*8  ? A,  Became  the  heat  of  the  heart  decay- 
ing, oaoseth  their  beauty  to  decay  also. 
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O.  Why  are  men  judged  to  be  good  or  avis 
oomplexicned  by  the  colour  of  their  nails  ? &. 
Because  they  give  witness  of  the  goodness  or 
bi^dness  oi  the  heart,  and  therefore  of  the  com- 
plexion ; for  if  they  be  somewhat  red,  they  bo- 
tokon  cholor  well  tempered  ; but  Lf  they  be  yel- 
Icv/ish  or  black,  they  signify  melancholy. 

Q.  Why  do  white  spots  appear  in  the  nails  f 
A.  Through  mixture  of  phlegm  with  the  nufcfS* 
leant 


Of  the  Paps  and  Dugs, 

Q.  Why  are  the  paps  placed  upon  the  breast#*  ? 
A.  Because  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  the  heart 

l 1 is  most  hot  r and  therefore  the  paps  grow 
t-a^ro,  to  the  end  that  the  menses  being  convey- 
ed thither,  as  being  near  to  t;ho  heat  of  the  heart 
should  the  sooner  bo  digested,  perfected,  and 
converted  Into  the  matter  and  substance  of  feho 
milk. 

Q.  Why  are  the  paps  below  the  breasts  in 
beasts,  and  above  the  breasts  in  woman  ? A. 
Because  woman  goes  upright,  and  has  two  legs 
only  : and  ther^ore  if  her  paps  were  below  her 
breasts,  they  wouM  hinder  her  going  ; but  boasts 
having  four  feet  prevents  that  tncoovenioncy. 

Q.  Why  have  not  men  as  great  paps  and 
breasts  as  women  ? A.  Because  men  have  not 
monthly  terms,  and  therefore  have  no  vessel  de- 
puted for  them. 

Q.  Whether  are  great,  email  or  middle-sized 
paps  beat  for  children  to  suck  t A.  In  groat  ones 
the  heat  ia  dispersed,  and  there  is  no  good  dhwa- 
(Lcn  of  the  milk  ; but  in  small  ones  the  power 
ft&d  feroa  is  strong,  because  a virtue  united  U 
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strongest,  and  by  consequence  there  is  a good 
digestion  of  the  milk, 

Q.  Why  do  the  paps  of  young  women  begin  to 
grow  about  13  or  15  years  of  age  ? A.  Because 
then  the  flowers  have  no  courso  to  the  teats,  by 
which  the  young  one  is  nourished,  but  follow 
their  ordinary  course,  and  therefore  wax  soft, 

Q.  Why  hath  a woman  who  is  pregnant  of 
a boy,  the  right  pap  harder  than  the  left  ? A. 
Because  the  male  child  is  conceived  in  the  right 
side  of  the  mother ; and  therefore  the  flowers  do 
ran  to  the  right  pap  and  make  it  hard, 

Q.  Why  doth  it  show  weakness  of  the  child, 
when  the  milk  doth  drop  out  of  the  paps  before 
the  woman  Is  delivered  ? A.  Because  the  milk 
is  the  proper  nutriment  of  th8  child  in  the  womb 
of  the  mother ; therefore  if  the  milk  ran  out,  it 
Is  a token  that  the  child  is  not  nourished,  and 
consequently  is  weak. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hardness  of  the  paps  betoken 
the  health  of  the  child  in  the  womb  f A.  Because 
the  flowers  are  converted  into  milk,  and  that 
milk  doth  sufficiently  nourish  the  child,  and 
thereby  strength  is  signified. 

Q Why  are  women's  paps  hard  when  they  be 
pregnant,  and  soft  at  other  times?  A.  Because 
they  swell  then,  and  are  pulled  up  ; and  the 
great  moisture  which  proceeds  from  the  flowers 
doth  ran  into  the  paps,  which  at  other  seasons 
remaineth  in  the  matrix  or  womb,  and  is  expel- 
led by  the  place  deputed  for  that  end. 

Q.  By  wnat  means  doth  the  milk  of  the  paps 
come  to  the  matrix  or  womb  ? A.  There  Is  a 
certain  knitting  and  coupling  of  th8  paps  with 
tba  womb,  and  there  are  certain  veins  winch  the 
midwives  do  cut  in  the  time  of  the  birth  of  tha 
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child,  and  by  those  veins  the  milk  flows  in  at  the 
navel  of  the  child,  and  so  it  receives  nonrishmant 
by  the  navel. 

Q.  Why  is  it  a sign  of  a male  child  In  the 
womb,  when  the  milk  that  runneth  out  of  a 
woman’s  breast  is  thick,  and  not  much,  and  of  a 
female  when  it  is  thin  ? A.  Because  a woman 
that  goeth  with  a boy,  hath  a great  heat  in  her, 
which  doth  perfect  the  milk  and  make  it  thick ; 
but  she  who  goes  with  a girl  hath  not  so  much 
heat*  and  therefore  the  milk  is  undigested,  im- 
perfect, watery,  and  thin,  and  will  swim  abov9 
the  water  if  it  be  put  into  It. 

Q.  Why  is  the  milk  white,  seeing  the  flowers 
are  red,  of  which  it  is  engendered  ? A.  Because 
blood  which  is  well  purged  and  concocted  be- 
comes white,  a a appearetn  in  flesh  whose  proper 
colour  is  red,  and  being  boiled  is  white.  Also, 
because  every  humour  which  is  engendered  of 
the  body,  Is  made  like  unto  that  part  in  colour 
where  it  is  engendered,  as  near  as  it  can  be  ; but 
because  the  flesh  of  the  pans  is  white,  therefore 
the  colour  of  the  milk  is  white. 

S.  Why  doth  a cow  give  milk  more  abund- 
y than  other  beasts  ? A.  Because  she  is  a 
great  eating  beast,  and  whore  there  is  much 
monthly  superfluity  engendered,  there  is  much 
milk ; because  it  is  nothing  else  but  that  blood 
purged  and  tried. 

Q.  Why  is  not  milk  wholesome  ? A,  J.  Be- 
cause  It  curdeth  in  the  stomach,  whereof  an  evil 
breath  is  bred.  2.  Because  the  milk  doth  grow 
sour  In  the  stomach,  where  evil  humours  art? 
bred,  aDd  infect  the  breath. 

Q.  Why  is  milk  bad  for  such  as  have  th% 
headache  ? A,  Because  it  is  easily  turned  into 
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great  fumodtiea,  and  hath  much  terrestrial  sub- 
stance  In  it,  the  which  ascending  doth  cause  the 
headache. 

Q.  Why  Is  milk  fit  nutriment  for  infanta? 
A.  Because  it  is  a natural  and  usual  food,  and 
they  were  nourished  by  the  same  in  the  womb, 

Q.  Why  ore  the  white- moats  made  ci  a n®w- 
railked  cow  good?  A.  Because  milk  at  that 
time  is  very  spongy,  expels  many  fumogities,  and, 
as  it  were,  purges  at  that  time, 

Q.  Why  do  physicians  forbid  the  eating  o i 
fish  and  milk  at  the  same  time  ? A,  Because 
they  produce  a leprosy,  and  because  they  are 
phlegmatic. 

Q.  Why  have  not  birds  and  fish  milk  and 
paps  ? A.  Because  pap3  would  hinder  the  Sight 
of  birds.  And  although  fish  have  neither  paps 
nor  milk,  the  females  cast  mnch  spawn.  Which 
the  male  touches  with  a email  got,  and  corses 
their  kind  to  oontinue  in  succession. 

Of  the  Bach. 

Q.  Why  have  beasts  backs  1 A.  I,  Because 
the  back  is  the  way  and  mien  of  the  body,  from 
which  are  extended  and  spread  throughout  ail 
the  sinews  of  the  backbone.  % Because  IS 
should  be  a guard  and  defence  for  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  as  for  the  stomach,  liver,  lights, 
and  such  like.  3.  Because  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  bones,  as  the  ribs,  fastened  to  tha 
backbone. 

Q.  Why  hath  the  backbone  so  many  joints 
or  knots,  called  spondeliat  A.  Because  tha 
moving  and  bending  it,  without  such  joinfes, 
could  not  be  done ; and  therefore  thay  are  wrong 


who  say  that  elephants  have  no  snob  joints,  for 
without  them  they  could  not  move. 

Q.  Why  do  fish  die  after  their  backbones  are 
broken  ? A.  Because  in.  fish  the  backbone  Is 
Instead  of  the  heart : now  the  heart  is  the  first 
thing  that  lives,  and  the  last  that  dies ; and 
when  that  bone  is  broken,  fish  can  live  no  longer, 

Q.  Why  doth  a man  die  soon  after  the  mar- 
row is  hurt  or  perished  ? A.  Because  the  mar- 
row proceeds  from  the  brain,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a man. 

Q.  Why  have  some  men  the  piles  ? A,  Those 
anen  are  cold  and  melancholy,  which  melancholy 
first  passes  to  the  spleen,  its  proper  seat,  but 
there  cannot  be  retained,  for  the  abundance  o! 
blood ; for  which  reason  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
backbone,  whore  there  are  certain  veins  which 
terminate  in  the  back,  and  receive  the  Wood, 
When  those  veins  are  full  of  the  melancholy 
blood,  then  the  conduits  of  nature  are  openea, 
and  me  blood  issnae  out  once  a month,  like  wo- 
men’s terms.  Those  men  who  have  this  course 
of  blood,  are  kept  from  many  infirmities  such  as 
the  dropsy,  plague,  &c. 

Q.  Why  are  the'  Jews  much  subject  to  this 
disease  ? A.  Because  they  eat  much  phlegmatic 
and  cold  meats,  which  breed  melancholy  blood, 
which  is  purged  with  the  flux.  Another  reason 
Is,  motion  causes  heat,  and  heat  digestion  ; but 
strict  Jews  never  move,  labour,  nor  converse 
much,  which  breeds  a coldness  in  them,  and  Wa- 
ters digestion,  causing  melancholic  blood,  which 
is  by  this  meant  purged  out. 
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Of  the  Heart. 

Q.  Why  are  the  lungs  light,  spongy,  and  full 
of  holes  ? A.  That  the  air  may  be  received 
Into  them  for  cooling  the  heart,  and  expelling 
humours,  because  the  lungs  are  the  fan  of  the 
heart ; and  as  a pair  of  bellows  are  raised  up  by 
taking  in  the  air,  and  shrunk  by  blowing  it  out, 
so  likewise  the  lungs  draw  the  air  to  cool  the 
heart,  and  cast  it  out,  lest  through  too  much  air 
drawn  in,  the  heart  should  be  suffocated. 

Q.  Why  is  the  flesh  of  the  lungs  white  f A. 
Because  they  are  in  continual  motion. 

Q.  Why  have  those  beasts  only  lungs  that 
have  hearts  ? A.  Because  the  lungs  are  no  part 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  heart ; and  therefore 
tt  were  superfluous  for  those  creatures  to  have 
lungs  that  have  no  hearts. 

Q.  Why  do  such  creatures  as  have  no  luDgs 
want  a bladder!  A.  Because  such  drink  no 
water  to  make  their  meat  digest,  and  need  nc 
bladder  for  urine  ; as  appears  in  such  birds  who 
do  not  drink  at  all,  viz.,  the  falcon  and  sparrow- 
hawk. 

Q.  Why  is  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  body! 
A.  That  it  may  impart  life  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  ; and  therefore  it  is  compared  to  the  sun, 
which  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  planets,  to 
give  light  to  them  all. 

Q.  Why  only  in  men  is  the  heart  on  the  left 
Bide  ! A.  To  the  end  that  the  heat  of  the  heart 
may  mitigate  the  coldness  of  the  spleen  ; for  the 
spleen  is  the  seat  of  melancholy,  which  is  on  the 
left  side  also.  "0  ^ 

Q.  Why  is  the  heart  fircst  engendered  ; for  the 
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heart  doth  live  and  die  last  ? A.  Because  the 
heart  is  the  beginning  and  original  of  life,  and 
without  it  no  part  can  live.  For  of  the  seed 
retained  in  the  matrix,  there  is  engendered  a 
little  small  skin,  which  compasses  the  6eed  { 
whereof  the  heart  is  made  of  the  purest  blood  j 
then  of  blood  not  so  pure,  the  liver ; and  of 
thick  and  cold  blood,  the  marrow  and  brain. 

Q.  Why  are  beasts  bold  that  have  little  hearts  ? 
A.  Because  in  a little  heart  the  heat  is  well 
united  and  vehement,  and  the  blood  touching  it 
doth  quickly  heat  it,  and  is  speedily  carried  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  gives  courage 
and  boldness./ 

Q.  Why  are  creatures  with  a large  heart  tim- 
orous, as  the  hare?  A.  The  heart  is  dispersed 
in  such  a one,  and  not  able  to  heat  the  blood 
which  cometh  to  it,  by  which  means  fear  is  bred. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  heart  is  continually 
moving  ? A.  Because  in  it  there  is  a certain 
spirit  more  subtle  than  air,  and  by  reason  of  its 
thickness  and  rarefaction  seeks  a larger  space, 
filling  the  hollow  room  of  the  heart,  hence  the 
dilating  and  opening  of  the  heart ; and  because 
the  heart  is  earthly,  the  thrusting  and  moving 
ceasing,  its  parts  are  at  rest,  tending  down- 
wards. As  a proof  of  this,  take  an  acorn,  which, 
if  put  into  the  fire,  the  heat  dissolves  its 
humidity,  therefore  it  occupies  a greater  spaee, 
bo  that  the  rind  cannot  contain  it,  but  puffs  up 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  The  like  of  the 
heart.  Therefore  the  heart  of  a living  creature 
is  triangular,  having  its  least  part  towards  its 
left  side,  and  the  greater  towards  the  right ; 
and  doth  also  open  and  shut  in  the  least  part, 
by  which  means  it  is  in  continual  raotina*  the 
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first  motion  is  called  diastole,  that  is,  extending, 
the  breast  or  heart ; the  other  ayitole,  that 
Shutting  of  the  heart ; and  from  these  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  proceed,  and  that  of  the 
pulse  which  physicians  feel. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  the  flesh  of  the  heart 
Is  so  compact  and  knit  together'  ? A.  Because 
in  thick  compacted  substances  heat  is  strongly 
received  and  united.  And  because  the  heart 
with  its  heat  should  moderate  the  coldness  ct 
the  brain,  it  Is  made  of  that  i&t  flesh  apt  to  keep 
a strong  heat. 

Q.  how  cornea  the  heart  to  be  the  hottest 
part  of  all  living  creatures  ? A.  It  Is  bo  com- 
pacted as  to  receive  heat  best,  and  because  It 
should  mitigate  the  coldness  of  the  brain. 

(X  Why  is  the  heart  the  beginning  of  life  I 
A,  It  is  plain  that  in  it  the  vital  spark  is  bred, 
which  is  the  seat  of  life ; and  therefore  the  heart 
having  two  receptacles,  viz.  the  right  and  the  left, 
the  right  hath  more  blood  than  spirits  ; which 
spirit  is  engendered  to  give  life  and  vivify  tbs 
body. 

Q.  Why  Is  the  heart  long  and  sharp  Uk©  a 
pyramid  ? A.  The  round  figure  hath  an  angle, 
therefore  the  heart  is  round,  for  fear  any  poison 
ct  hurtful  matter  should  be  retained  in  it ; aed 
because  that  figure  is  fittest  for  motion. 

Q.  llow  comes  the  blood  chiefly  to  be  In  tk§ 
heart  ? A.  The  blood  in  the  heart  La s its  pro- 
per or  efficient  place,  which  some  attribute  to- 
me liver  ; and  therefore  the  heart  doth  not  re- 
ceive blood  from  any  other  parte,  but  all  dtfofl® 
perte  from  it 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  some  creatures  wmi 
a hiart  ? A.  Although  they  Lave  no  heart,  yet 
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fchsy  have  somewhat  that  answers  for  It,  as  agj- 
e®ars  In  eels  and  fish  that  have  the  backbone 
Instead  of  the  heart. 

Q.  Why  does  the  heart  beat  In  some  creatures 
when  the  head  is  off,  a3  in  birds  and  hens  i A. 
Because  the  heart  lives  first  and  dies  last,  ana 
therefore  beats  longer  than  other  parts, 

Q,  Why  doth  the  heat  of  the  heart  sometime 
fell  of  a sudden,  as  in  those  who  have  the  falling 
sickness  ? A.  This  proceeds  from  the  defect  o! 
the  heart  itself,  and  of  certain  small  sinks  with 
which  it  is  covered,  which  being  infected  and 
corrupted,  the  heart  faileth  on  a sudden  : some- 
times only  by  reason  of  the  parts  adjoining ; and 
therefore,  when  any  venomous  humour  goes  out 
of  the  stomach,  that  turns  the  heart  and  part* 
adjoining,  that  eauseth  the  fainting. 

Of  the  Stomach. 

Q.  For  what  reason  fa  the  stomach  large  end 
wide  ? A.  Because  In  it  the  food  is  first  con- 
cocted or  digested  as  it ere  in  a pot,  to  the  end 
that  that  which  is  pure  should  be  separated 
from  that  which  is  not : and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  food,  the  stomach  is  en- 
larged. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  the  stomach  Is  round  S 
A.  Because  If  it  had  angles  and  corners,  food 
would  remain  !.n  them,  and  breed  111  humours, 
eo  that  a man  would  never  want  agues,  which 
humours  are  evacuated  and  consumed,  and  act 
fcSd  in  any  euch  camera,  by  the  roundnees  of  tha 
sfeoi^ach. 

Q.  How  comes  the  stomach  to  be  full  oi 
daws  ? A.  Because  the  sinews  can  be  exfcaid- 
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ed  and  enlarged  ; and  so  is  the  stomach  when 
it  Is  full ; but  when  empty  it  is  drawn  together ; 
and  therefore  nature  provides  those  sinews. 

#Q.  How  comes  the  stomach  to  digest  ? A.  Be- 
cause of  the  heat  which  is  in  it,  ana  comes  from 
the  parts  adjoining,  that  is,  the  liver  and  the 
heart  For  as  we  see  in  metals,  the  heat  of  the 
fire  takes  away  the  rust  and  dross  from  iron, 
the  silver  from  tin,  and  gold  from  copper  ; so 
also  by  digestion  the  pure  is  separated  from  the 
Impure. 

Q.  For  what  reason  doth  the  stomach  join 
the  liver  ? A.  Because  the  liver  is  very  hot,  and 
with  its  heat  helps  digestion,  and  provokes  ap* 
petite. 

Q.  Why  are  we  commonly  cold  after  dinner  f 
A.  Because  then  the  heat  goes  to  the  stomach 
to  further  digestion,  and  so  the  other  parte  grow 
sold. 

Q.  Why  Is  it  hurtful  to  study  soon  after  din- 
ner ? A*  Because  when  the  heat  labours  to  help 
the  Imagination  in  study,  it  ceases  from  di- 
gesting the  food,  which  remains  undigested; 
therefore  people  should  walk  some  time  after 
meals. 

Q.  How  cometh  the  stomach  slowly  to  digest 
meat?  A.  Because  it  swims  in  the  stomach. 
Now,  the  beat  digestion  is  in  the  bottom  cf  the 
stomach,  because  the  fat  descends  not  there : 
such  as  eat  fat  meat  axe  very  sleepy,  by  reason 
that  tion  is  hindered. 


Q.  Why  is  ah  the  body  wrong,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  uneasy  ? A.  Because  the  stomach  £s 
fenit  with  the  brain,  heart,  and  liver,  which  are 
the  principal  parts  in  man ; and  when  it  Is  not 
well  the  others  are  indisposed.  Again,  U tb? 
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first  digestion  be  hindered,  the  others  we  also 
hindered ; for  in  the  first  digestion  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  infirmity  of  the  stomachs 
Q.  Why  are  young  men  sooner  hungry  than 
old  men  ? A.  Young  men  do  digest  for  three 
causes ; 1.  For  growing  : 2.  For  restoring  of 
life : and,  3.  For  conservation  of  life.  Also, 

^men  are  hot  and  dry,  and  therefore  tbs 
oth  digest  more,  and  by  consequence  they 
desire  more. 

Q.  Why  do  physicians  prescribe  that  man 
should  eat  when  they  have  an  appetite  1 A.  Be- 
cause much  hunger  and  emptiness  will  fill  the 
stomach  with  naughty  rotten  humours,  which 
are  drawn  in  instead  of  meat ; for,  if  we  fast  over 
night,  we  havo  an  appetite  to  meat,  but  none  in 
tire  morning  ; as  then  the  stomaoh  is  filled  with 
naughty  humours,  and  especially  its  mouth, 
which  is  no  true  filling,  but  a deceitful  one.  Anc 
therefore,  after  we  have  eaten  a little,  our  sto- 
mach comes  to  us  again ; for  the  first  morsaJ: 
h&ving  made  clean  the  mouth  of  the  stomach, 
doth  provoke  the  appetite. 

Q.  Why  do  physicians  prescribe  that  we  should 
not  eat  too  much  at  a time,  but  by  little  and  lit- 
tle ? A.  Because  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the 
meat  doth  swim  in  it,  which  is  a dangerous  thing. 
Another  reason  is,  that  very  groen  wood  doth 
put  out  the  fire,  so  much  meat  chokes  the  natural 
neat  and  puts  it  out ; and  therefore  the  best 
physio  is  to  use  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

Q.  Why  do  we  desire  change  of  meats  accord- 
ing to  the  change  of  times  ; as  in  winter,  be*?., 
pork,  mutton  : in  summer,  light  moats,  as  veal, 
lamb,  5c,  ? A.  Because  the  complexion  of  tire 
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&ody  Is  altered  and  changed  according  to  fchg 
Sdma  of  the  year.  Another  reason  is,  that  this 
proceeds  from  the  quality  cf  the  season ; be* 
cause  the  cold  In  winter  doth  cause  a better  di- 
gestion. 

Q.  Why  should  not  the  meat  we  eat  be  as 
hot  as  pepper  and  ginger  ? A.  Because  as  hot 
meat  dotn  inflame  the  blood,  and  dispose  it  to 
A leprosy  ; so,  on  the  contrary,  meat  too  cold 
doth  mortify  and ' chill  the  blood.  Our  meat 
should  not  be  over  sham,  because  it  wastes  the 
constitution ; too  much  sauce  doth  bum  ths 
ontetite,  ana  inclineth  to  often  drinking ; raw 
t&est  doth  the  same  ; and  over  sweet  meats  fee 
constipate  and  cling  the  veins  together. 

Q.  why  la  it  & good  custom  to  eat  cheese  after 
dinner,  and  pears  after  all  meat  ? A,  Because 
by  reason  of  its  earthliness  and  thickness  i£ 
tsndcth  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  so  putteth  down  the  meat ; and  ths 
like  of  pears.  Note,  that  new  cheese  is  better 
than  old ; and  that  old  soft  cheese  is  very  bad. 
and  causeth  the  headache  and  stopping  of  the 
Over ; and  the  older  the  worse.  Whereof  i| 
fs  said,  that  cheese  digesteth  all  things  but  it- 
self. 

Q.  Why  are  nata  good  after  cheese,  as  the  pro- 
‘fcsrb  is,  After  IkJa  nuts,  and  after  flesh  cheese  ! 
A.  Because  fish  is  of  hard  digestion,  and  doth 
easily  putrefy  &ad  corrupt ; and  nuts  are  a re- 
rntdy  gainst  poison. 

Q.  Why  is  ifc  unwholesome  to  wait  long  fa r 
dish  after  another,  and  to  cat  of  divers  kinds 
of  meat  ? A.  Because  the  first  begins  to  digest 
when  the  last  Is  eaten,  and  so  digestion  Is  not 
squally  made.  But  yet  this  rule  is  to  be  acted. 
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dishea  light  of  digestion,  as  chickens,  kids,  veal, 
soft  eggs,  and  such  like,  should  be  first  eaten ; 
because,  if  they  should  be  first  served  and  eaten, 
and  were  digested,  they  would  hinder  the 
digestion  of  the  others  ; and  the  light  meats  not 
digested  would  be  corrupted  in  the  stomach, 
and  kept  in  the  stomach  violently,  whereof 
would  follow  belching,  loathing,  headache, 
bellyache,  and  great  thirst.  It  is  very  hurtful 
too,  at  the  same  meal,  to  drink  wine  and  milk 
because  they  are  productive  of  leprosy. 

Q.  Whether  is  meat  or  drink  best  for  the 
stomach  ? A.  Drink  is  sooner  digested  than 
meat,  because  meat  is  of  great  substance,  and 
more  material  than  drink,  and  therefore  meat  i3 
harder  to  digest. 

Q.  Why  is  it  good  to  drink  after  dinner  ? A. 
Because  the  drtnk  will  make  the  meat  readier 
to  digest.  The  stomach  is  like  unto  a pot  which 
doth  boil  meat,  and  therefore  physicians  do 
counsel  to  drink  at  meals. 

Q.  Why  is  it  good  to  forbear  a late  supper  ? 
A.  Because  there  is  little  moving  or  stirring 
after  supper,  and  60  the  meat  is  not  sent  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  but  remaineth 
undigested,  and  so  breeds  hurts  j therefore  a 
light  supper  is  best. 

Of  the  Blood. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  every  living  thing 
£faat  hath  blood  have  also  a liver  ? A.  Because 
the  blood  is  first  made  in  the  liver,  its  seat, 
being  drawn  from  the  stomach  by  certain 
principal  veins,  and  so  engendered. 

Q.  Why  is  the  blood  red  ? A.  1 . It  is  like  the 
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part  In  which  it  is  made,  viz.  the  liver,  whioh  is 
red.  2.  It  is  likewise  sweet,  because  it  is  well 
digested  and  concocted  ; but  if  it  hath  a little 
earthy  matter  mixed  with  it,  that  makes  it  some- 
what salt. 

Q.  How  is  women’s  blood  thicker  than  men’s! 
A.  Their  coldness  thickens,  binds,  congeals,  and 
joins  together. 

Q.  How  comes  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  through  the  liver,  and  by  what  means? 
A.  Through  the  principal  veins,  as  the  veins  of 
the  head,  liver,  &c.  to  nourish  all  the  body. 

Of  the  Urine. 

Q.  IIow  doth  the  urine  come  into  the  blad- 
der, seeing  the  bladder  is  shut  ? A.  Some  say  by 
sweating  ; others,  by  a small  skin  in  the  bladder, 
which  opens  and  lets  in  the  urine.  Urine  is  a 
certain  and  not  deceitful  messenger  of  the  health 
and  infirmity  of  man.  Men  make  white  urine  in 
the  morning,  and  before  dinner  red,  but  after 
dinner  pale;  also  after  supper. 

Q.  Why  is  it  hurtful  to  drink  much  cold  water? 
A,  Because  one  contrary  doth  hinder  and  expel 
another  ; water  is  very  cold,  and  lying  so  in  the 
stomach  hinders  digestion. 

Q.  Why  is  it  unwholesome  to  drink  new  wine  ? 
A.  1.  It  cannot  be  digested ; therefore  it  causes 
the  belly  to  swell,  and  a kind  of  bloody  tlux,  2. 
Xt  hinders  making  water. 

Q.  Why  do  physicians  forbid  us  to  labour  pre- 
sently after  dinner  ? A.  1.  Because  motion 
hinders  the  virtue  and  power  of  digestion.  2. 
Because  stirring  immediately  after  dinner  causes 
■jhe  different  parts  of  the  body  to  draw  the  meat 
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to  them,  which  often  breeds  sickness.  8* 
Because  motion  makes  the  food  descend  before 
it  is  digested.  But  after  supper  it  is  good  to 
walk  a little,  that  the  food  may  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach. 

Q.  Why  is  it  good  to  walk  after  dinner  ? A. 
Because  it  makes  a man  well  disposed,  and 
fortifies  and  strengthens  the  natural  heat,  caus- 
ing the  superfluities  of  the  stomach  to  descend. 

Q.  Why  is  it  wholesome  to  vomit  ? A.  It 
purges  the  stomach  of  all  naughty  humours, 
expelling  them,  which  would  breed  agues  if  they 
should  remain  in  it ; and  purges  the  eyes  and 
head,  clearing  the  brain. 

Q.  How  comes  sleep  to  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  digestive  faculty  ? A.  Because 
in  sleep  the  heat  draws  inwards,  and  helps 
digestion  ; but  when  awake,  the  heat  returns, 
and  is  dispersed  through  the  body. 

Of  the  Gall  arfd  Spleen . 

Q.  How  come  living  creatures  to  have  a gall  ? 

A.  Because  choleric  humours  are  received 
into  it,  which  through  their  acidity  helps  the 
guts  to  expel  superfluities,  also  it  helps  digestion. 

Q.  How  comes  the  jaundice  to  proceed  from 
the  gall  ? A.  The  humour  of  the  guts  is  blueish 
and  yellow ; therefore  when  its  pores  are  stopped, 
the  humours  cannot  get  into  the  sack  thereof, 
but  are  mingled  with  the  blood,  wandering 
throughout  all  the  body,  and  infecting  the  skin. 

S.  Why  hath  a horse,  mule,  ass,  or  cow,  no 
? A.  Those  creatures  have  no  gall  in  one 
place,  as  in  a purse  or  vessel,  yet  they  have  one 
dispersed  in  small  veins. 
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Q.  How  comes  the  spleen  to  be  black.  A. 
It  is  occasioned  by  terrestrial  and  earthy  matter 
of  a black  colour.  According  to  physicians, 
the  spleen  is  the  receptacle  of  melancholy,  and 
that  is  black. 

Q.  Why  is  he  lean  who  hath  a large  spleen  ? 
A.  Because  the  spleen  draws  much  water  to 
itself,  which  would  turn  to  fat ; therefore,  men 
that  have  a small  spleen  are  fat. 

Q.  Why  does  the  spleen  cause  men  to  laugh, 
as  says  Isidorus:  “We  laugh  with  the  spleen, 
we  are  angry  with  the  gall,  we  are  wise  with 
the  heart,  we  love  with  the  liver,  we  feel  with 
the  brain,  and  speak  with  the  lungs.”  A.  The 
reason  is,  the  spleen  draws  much  melancholy 
to  it,  being  its  proper  seat,  the  which  melancholy 
proceeds  from  sadness,  and  is  there  consumed ; 
and  the  cause  failing,  the  effect  doth  so  likewise. 
And  by  the  same  reason  the  gall  causes  anger* 
for  choleric  men  are  often  angry,  because  thet- 
have  much  gall. 

Of  Monsters, 

Q.  Doth  nature  make  any  monsters  ? A. 
She  doth  ; if  she  did  not,  then  would  she  be 
deprived  of  her  end.  For  of  things  possible, 
ehe  doth  always  propose  to  bring  forth  that 
which  is  most  perfect  and  best ; but  in  the  end, 
through  the  disposition  in  the  matter,  not 
being  able  to  bring  forth  that  which  she  intended, 
she  brings  forth  that  which  she  can.  As  it 
happened  in  Albertus’s  time,  when,  in  a certain 
village,  a cow  brought  forth  a calf,  half  a man ; 
then  the  countrymen  suspecting  a shepherd, 
would  have  burnt  him  with  the  cow;  but 
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Albertus,  being  skilful  in  astronomy,  said,  that 
this  did  proceed  from  a special  constellation, 
and  so  delivered  the  shepherd  from  their  hands. 

Q.  Are  there  one  or  two  ? A.  To  find  out, 
you  must  look  into  the  heart ; if  there  are  two 
Rcarts,  there  are  two  men. 

Of  Infants. 

Q.  Why  are  some  children  like  their  father, 
some  like  their  mother,  some  to  both,  and  some 
to  neither  ? A.  If  the  seed  of  the  father 
wholly  overcome  that  of  the  mother,  the  child 
doth  resemble  the  father  ; but  if  the  mother’s 
predominate,  then  it  is  like  the  mother  ; but  if 
it  be  like  neither,  that  doth  happen  sometimes 
through  the  four  qualities,  sometimes  through 
the  influence  of  some  heavenly  constellation. 

Q.  Why  are  children  oftener  like  the  father 
than  the  mother?  A.  It  proceeds  from  the 
imagination  of  the  mother,  as  appeared  in  a 
queen  who  had  her  imagination  on  a blacka- 
moor ; and  in  an  Ethiopian  queen,  who  brought 
forth  a white  child,  because  her  imagination 
was  upon  a white  colour  ; as  is  seen  in  Jacob’s 
skill  in  casting  rods  of  divers  colours  into  the 
water  when  his  sheep  went  to  ram. 

QJLWhy  do  children  born  in  the  eighth  month ' 
for  the  most  part  die  quickly  ; and  why  are  they 
called  the  children  of  the  moon  ? A.  Because 
the  moon  is  a cold  planet,  which  has  dominion 
over  the  child,  and  therefore  doth  bind  it  with 
itB  coldness,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  death. 

Q.  Why  doth  a child  cry  as  soon  as  it  is  bom  ? 
Because  of  the  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold ; 
which  co34  doth  affect  it3  tenderness,  Anothw 
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reason  Is,  because  the  child’s  soft  and  tender 
body  Is  wringed  and  put  together  coming  out  o£ 
the  narrow  and  strait  passage  of  the  matrix  ; 
and  especially,  the  brain  being  moist,  and  the 
bead  being  pressed  and  wrinkled  together,  is  the 
cause  that  some  humours  distil  by  the  eyes,  which 
are  the  cause  of  tears  and  weeping. 

Q,  Why  doth  the  child  put  its  fingers  into 
its  mouth  as  soon  as  it  cometh  into  the  world  ? 
Au  Because  that  coming  out  of  the  womb  it 
Cometh  out  of  a hot  bath,  and  entering  into  the 
cold,  puts  its  fingers  Into  its  mouth  for  want  o'* 
heat 


Of  the  Child  in  the  Womb. 

Q.  How  Is  the  child  engendered  in  the  wemb? 
4L  The  first  six  days  the  seed  hath  the  colour  of 
aiilfe  ; but  in  the  six  following  a red  colour, 
arhich  is  near  unto  the  disposition  of  flesh ; ana 
then  it  is  changed  into  a thick  substance  of 
blood.  But  in  the  twelve  days  following,  this 
substance  becomes  so  thick  and  round,  that  it  Is 
capable  of  receiving  shape  and  form. 

Q.  Both  the  child  in  the  womb  void  excre- 
ments or  make  water  t A.  No ; because  it  hath 
not  the  first  digestion  which  is  in  the  stomach. 
It  receives  no  food  by  the  mouth,  but  by  the 
navel ; therefore,  makes  no  urine,  but  sweats, 
which  is  but  little,  and  is  received  in  a skin  in 
the  matrix,  which  at  the  birth  is  cast  out. 

Of  Abortion  and  Untimely  Birth* 

% Why  do  women  that  eat  unwholesome 
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meats  easily  miscarry  t A.  Because  they  breed 
putrefied  seed,  which,  the  mind  abhorring,  doth 
cast  it  out  of  the  womb,  as  unfit  for  the  most 
noble  shape  which  is  adapted  to  receive  the  soul. 

Q.  Why  doth  wrestling  and  leaping  cause  the 
casting  of  the  child,  as  some  subtle  women. do 
on  purpose  ? A.  The  vapour  is  burning,  and 
doth  easily  hurt  the  tender  Bubstance  of  the 
ohild,  entering  at  the  pores  of  the  matrix.  j 

Q.  Why  doth  much  joy  cause  a woman  to 
miscarry  ? A.  Because  in  a time  of  joy  woman 
is  destitute  of  heat,  and  so  miscarriage  doth 
follow. 

Q.  Why  do  women  easily  miscarry  when  they 
are  first  with  child,  viz,  the  first,  second,  or 
third  month  ? A.  As  apples  and  pears  easily  fall 
at  first,  because  the  knots  or  ligaments  are  weak, 
so  it  is  with  a child  in  the  womb. 

Q.  Why  is  it  hard  to  miscarry  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  months  ? A.  Because  the 
ligaments  are  stronger  and  well  fortified. 

Of  Divers  Matters. 

Q.  Why  has  not  a man  a tail  like  a boast  1 
A.  Because  a man  is  a noble  creature,  whose 
property  it  is  to  sit ; which  a beast,  having  a tail, 
eannot. 

Q.  Why  does  hot  water  freeze  sooner  than 
cold  ? A.  Hot  water  is  thinner,  and  gives  better 
entrance  to  the  frost. 

Q.  Why  cannot  drunken  men  judge  of  taste 
as  well  as  sober  men  ? A.  Because  ,the  tongue 
being  full  of  pores  and  spongy,  receives  great 
moisture  into  it,  and  more  in  drunken  men  than 
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in  sober  ; therefore  the  tongue,  through  often 
drinking,  is  full  of  bad  humours ; and  so  the 
faculty  of  tasting  is  rendered  out  of  order ; also, 
through  the  thickening  of  the  taste  itself,  drink 
taken  by  drunkards  is  not  presently  felt.  And 
by  thi3  may  be  also  understood  why  drunkards 
have  not  a perfect  speech. 

Q.  Why  have  melancholy  beasts  long  ears  ? 
A:  The  ears  proceed  from  a cold  and  dry  sub- 
stance, called  a gristle,  which  is  apt  to  become 
bone ; and  beca  use  melancholy  beasts  do  abound 
with  this  kind  of  substance,  they  have  long  ears.  . 

Q,  Why  do  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open  ? 
A.  1.  They  have  their  eyes  standing  out,  and 
their  eyelids  short,  therefore  never  quite  shut. 
2.  They  are  timorous,  and,  as  a safeguard  to 
themselves,  sleep  with  their  eyes  open. 

Q.  Why  do  not  crows  feed  their  young  till 
they  be  nine  days  old  ? A.  Because  seeing 
them  of  another  colour,  they  think  they  are  of 
another  kind. 

Q.  Why  are  sheep  and  pigeons  mild  ? A. 
They  want  gall,  the  cause  of  anger. 

Q.  fiow  comes  it  that  birds  do  not  make 
water  ? A.  Because  that  superfluity  which 
would  be  converted  in  urine,  is  turned  into 
feathera. 

Q.  How  do  we  hear  better  by  night  than  by 
day  ? A.  Because  there  is  a greater  quietness 
in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  for  the  sun  doth 
not  exhale  the  vapours  by  night,  but  it  doth  in. 
the  day  ; therefore  the  mean  is  more  fit  than  in 
the  day  ; and  the  mean  being  fit,  the  motion 
is  better  received,  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
& sound. 

Q.  For  what  reason  doth  a man  laugh  sooner 
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when  touched  !n  the  armpits  than  In  the  o&ex 
parta  of  the  body?  A,  Because  there  is  in  that 
piace  a meeting  of  many  sinews,  and  the  mean 
we  touch,  which  is  the  flesh,  is  more  subtle  than 
In  ether  parts,  and  therefore  of  finer  feeling. 
When  a man  is  moderately  and  gently  touched 
there,  the  spirits  that  aro  dispersed,  run  into 
the  face,  and  cause  laughter. 

Q.  Why  do  some  women  love  white  men  and 
some  black  men  ? A.  1.  Some  have  a weak 
sight,  and  such  delight  in  black,  because  white 
doth  hurt  the  sight  more  than  black.  2,  B«» 
cause  like  delight  in  like  ; but  some  womon  are 
of  a hot  uature,  and  such  are  delighted  with 
black,  because  blackness  followeth  heat ; and 
others  are  of  a cold  nature,  aud  those  aro  de- 
lighted with  white,  because  cold  produces  white. 

Q.  Why  do  men  incline  to  sleep  after  labour  1 
A.  Because,  through  continual  moving,  tha 
heat  is  dispersed  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
bodj,  which,  after  labour,  is  gathered  together 
to  tne  internal  parts,  there  to  digest  ; and  from 
digestion  vapours  arise  from  the  heart  to  the 
brain,  which  stop  the  passage  by  which  the 
natural  heat  should  be  dispersed  to  the  external 
parts  : and  then,  the  external  parta  bain"  cold 
and  thick,  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  train, 
sleep  is  easily  procured.  By  this  it  appearetb, 
that  such  as  eat  and  drink  too  much,  do  slaetj 
much  and  iong,  because  there  are  great  store  fit 
humours  and  vapours  bred  in  such  person?, 
which  cannot  be  digested  and  consumed  by  thy 
natural  heat. 

Q.  Whv  are  such  as  sleep  much  evil  disposed 
and  IU  coloured  1 L.  Because  in  too  much 
moisture  is  gathered  together  which  cannot 
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consumed-  and  so  It  doth  covet  to  go  out  through 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
It  resorts  to  the  face,  and  therefore  Is  the  cause 
of  bad  colour,  as  appeareth  in  such  as  are  phlegm- 
atic, and  who  desire  more  sleep  than  others. 

Q.  Why  do  some  imagine  in  their  sleep  that 
they  eat  and  drink  sweet  things  ? A.  Because 
the  phlegm  drawn  up  by  the  jaws  doth  distil 
ind  drop  to  the  throat ; and  this  phlegm  Is 
sweet  after  a sore  sweat,  and  that  seemeth  so  to 
them. 

Q.  Why  do  some  dream  in  their  sleep  that, 
they  are  in  the  water  and  drowned,  and  some 
that  they  are  in  the  water  and  not  drownod ; 
especially  such  as  are  phlegmatic  ? A.  Because 
when  the  phlegmatic  substance  doth  turn  to  the 
high  parts  of  the  body,  then  they  think  they 
are  in  the  water  and  drowned ; but  when  that 
substance  draweth  into  the  internal  parts,  then 
they  think  they  escape.  Another  reason  may 
be,  overmuch  repletion  and  drunkenness  ; and 
therefore,  when  men  are  overmuch  filled  with 
meat,  the  fumes  and  vapours  ascend  and  gather 
together,  and  they  are  drowned  and  stran- 
gled ; but  if  they  cannot  ascend  so  high,  then 
they  seem  to  escape. 

Q.  May  a man  procure  a dream,  by  an  exter- 
nal cause  ? A.  It  may  be  done.  If  a man 
speak  softly  at  another’s  ear  and  awake  him 
not,,  then  of  this  stirring  of  the  spirits  there  ars 
ihunderings  and  burstings  in  the  head,  whiefe 
cause  dreaming. 

Q,  How  many  humours  are  there  in  a man’s 
body  ? A.  Four  ; whereof  every  one  hath  its 
proper  place.  The  first  is  choler,  called  by 
phjmidans  etava  bills*  which  is  placed  in  tbs? 
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liver.  The  second  is  melancholy,  Carted  atrft 
bilis , whose  seat  is  in  the  spleen.  The  third  ia 
phlegm,  whose  place  is  in  the  head.  The  fourth 
is  blood,  whose  place  is  in  the  heart. 

Q.  What  condition  and  quality  hath  a man 
of  a sanguine  complexion  ? A.  He  is  fair  and 
beautiful ; hath  his  hair  for  the  most  part 
smooth  ; is  bold  ; retaineth  that  which  he  hath 
conceived ; is  shame-faced,  given  to  music,  a 
lover  of  sciences,  liberal,  courteous,  and  not 
desirous  of  revenge. 

Q.  What  properties  do  follow  those  of  a 
phlegmatic  complexion  ? A.  They  are  dull  of 
wit,  their  hair  never  curls,  they  are  seldom  very 
thirsty,  much  given  to  sleep,  dream  of  things 
belonging  to  water,  are  fearful,  covetous,  and 
given  to  heap  up  riches. 

Q.  What  are  the  properties  of  a choleric  man  ? 
A.  He  is  soon  angry,  furious,  and  quarrelsome, 
given  to  war,  pale  coloured,  and  unquiet,  drinks 
much,  sleeps  little,  and  desires  women’s 
company  much. 

Q.  What  are  the  properties  of  a melancholy 
man  ? A.  He  is  brown  in  complexion,  unquiet, 
his  veins  hidden,  eateth  little  and  digesteth  less, 
dreameth  of  dark  and  confused  things,  is  sad, 
fearful,  exceeding  covetous,  and  incontent. 

Q.  Whatdreamsdofollowthcsecomplexions ? 
A.  Pleasant  merry  dreams  do  follow  the  san- 
guine ; fearful  dreams  the  melancholic ; the 
choleric  dream  of  children,  fighting,  and  fire  ; 
the  phlegmatic  dream  of  water.  This  ia  the 
reason  why  a man’s  complexion  is  said  to  be 
known  by  nis  dreams. 

Q,  What  is  the  reason  that  if  you  cover  an  egg 
with  salt,  and  let  it  lie  in  it  a few  days,  all 
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Ihe  meat  within  is  consumed  ? A,  The  great 
fir/uesa  of  the  salt  consumes  the  substance  of  the 


Why  is  the  melancholic  complexion  the 
worst  ? A.  Because  it  proceeds  from  the  dregs 
of  blood,  is  an  enemy  to  mirth,  and  bringefch  on 
an  aged  appearance  and  death,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

Q„  What  is  the  cause  that  some  men  die  joy- 
ful, and  some  in  extreme  grief  ? A.  Over  jvreat 
joy  doth  overmuch  heat  the  internal  parte  of  the 
body  ; and  overmuch  grief  doth  drown  and  suffo- 
cate the  heart,  which  failing,  a man  dieth. 

Q.  Why  bath  a man  so  much  hair  on  his  head  % 
A,  The  hair  of  the  head  proceeds  from  the  va- 
pours which  arise  from  the  stomach,  and  ascend 
to  the  head,  and  also  from  the  superfluities  which 


are  ia  the  brain  ; and  those  two  pacing  through 
the  pores  of  the  head  are  converted  Into  h?Jr, 
by  reason  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  head, 
And  because  man’s  body  is  full  of  humours,  and 
fee  bath  more  brains  that  any  other  creature,  and 
also  more  superfluities  in  the  brains,  which  the 
hv-at  expelleth  : hence  it  followeth  that  hs  hath 
more  h&ir  than  any  other  living  creature, 

Q.  How  many  ways  is  the  brain  purged,  and 
other  hidden  places  of  the  body  '(  A.  Four  ; the 
watery  and  gross  humours  are  purged  by  the 
eyes,  melancholy  by  the  pats,  chofor  by  the  nose, 
end  phlegm  by  the  hair 
Q,  What  is  the  reason  that  such  as  are  very 
fat  in  their  youth  ore  in  danger  of  dying  oh  a 
sudden?  A.  Such  have  very  small  and  close 
veins,  by  reason  of  their  fatness,  so  that  the  abr 
and  the  breath  can  hardly  have  free  course  in 
them  ; ana  thereupon  the  natural  Mat,  wanting 
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tbs  refreshment  o!  air,  Is  put  out,  and  as  It  were, 
quenched. 

4.  Why  do  garlic  and  onions  grow  after  they 
are  gathered.  A.  It  proceedeth  from  the  humi- 
dity that  is  In  them. 

Q:  Why  do  men  feel  cool  sooner  than  women  3 
A.  Because  men,  being  more  hot  than  women, 
have  their  pores  more  open,  and  therefore  it  doth 
sooner  enter  into  them  than  women. 

Q.  Why  are  not  old  men  subject  to  the  plague 
Jke  young  men  and  children  ? A.  They  are  cold, 
and  their  pores  are  not  so  open  as  in  youth : and 
therefore  the  infecting  air  doth  not  penetrate  so 
soon  by  reason  of  their  coldness. 

Q.  Why  do  wo  cast  water  in  a man’s  face  when 
lie  swooneth?  A.  Because  that  through  the 
coldness  of  water  the  heat  may  run  to  the  he-art, 
find  so  give  strength. 

Q.  Whv  are  those  waters  best  and  most  deli- 
cate which  run  towards  the  rising  sun  ? A.  Be- 
cause  they  are  the  soonest  stricken  with  the  sun- 
beams,  and  made  pure  and  subtle,  the  sun  having 
them  under  it,  and  by  that  means  taking  off  tha 
coldness  and  gross  vapours  which  they  gathar 
from  the  ground  they  run  through. 

Q,  Why  have  women  such  weak  and  small 
voices?  A.  Because  their  Instalments  and  organs 
of  speaking,  by  reason  of  their  coldness,  aresms.U 
and  narrow  : and  therefore,  receiving  but  little 
air,  causes  tne  voice  to  be  effeminate, 

Q.  Wherefore  doth  it  proceed  that  want  of 
sleep  doth  weaken  the  brain  and  the  body  ? A. 
Much  watching  doth  engender  choler,  the  which 
being  hot  doth  dry  up  and  lessen  tha  humoiuy 
which  serve  tho  brain,  the  head,  and  other  parts 
oi  tha  body. 
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Q.  Wherefore  doth  vinegar  so  readily  staunch 
the  blood  ? A.  From  its  cold  virtue ; for  all  cold 
is  naturally  binding,  and  vinegar  being  cold,  hath 
the  like  property. 

Q.  Why  is  sea- water  sal  ter  in  summer  than  In 
winter  ? A.  From  the  heat  of  the  sun,  seeing  by 
experience  that  a salt  thing  being  heated  becom- 
eth  more  salt. 

Q.  Why  do  men  live  longer  in  hot  regions  than 
in  cold  1 A.  Because  they  may  be  more  dry, 
and  by  that  means  the  natural  heat  is  better 
pxpaerved  in  them  than  in  cold  countries, 

Q.  Why  is  well-water  seldom  or  ever  good  ? 
A.  All  water  which  standeth  still  in  the  spring, 
and  is  never  heated  by  the  sun -beams,  is  very 
heavy,  and  hath  much  earthy  matter  in  it ; ana 
therefore,  wanting  ths  heat  of  the  sun,  is  naught. 

Q,  Why  do  men  sleep  better  and  more  at  ease 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left  ? A.  Because 
when  they  lie  on  the  left  side,  the  lungs  do  lie 
upon  and  cover  the  heart,  which  is  on  tnat  side 
under  the  pap  ; now  the  heart,  the  fountain  of 
life,  being  thus  occupied  and  hindered  with  the 
lungs,  cannot  exercise  its  own  proper  operation, 
U being  overmuch  heated  with  the  lungs  lying 
upon  it,  and  therefore  wanting  the  refreshment 
of  the  air  which  the  lungs  do  give  it,  like  the 
blowing  of  a pair  of  bellows,  is  choked  and  suffo- 
cated ; but  by  lying  on  the  right  side,  these 
Inconveniences  are  avoided 

Q,  What  is  the  reason  that  old  men  sneeze 
with  great  difficulty  ? A.  Because  that  through 
their  coldness  their  arteries  are  very  narrow  nnd 
dose,  and  therefore  the  heat  is  not  of  foroe  to 
expel  the  cold. 

Q,  Why  doth  a drunken  man  think  that  sH 
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things  about  him  do  turn  round  ? A.  Because 
the  spirits  which  serve  the  sight  are  mingled 
with  vapours  and  fumes,  arising  from  the  liquors 
he  has  drunk  : the  overmuch  neat  causetn  the 
eye  to  be  in  continual  motion  ; and  tire  eye 
being  round  causeth  all  things  about  it  to  seem 
to  go  round. 

Q,  Wherefore  doth  it  proceed,  that  bread 
which  is  made  with  salt,  is  lighter  than  that 
which  is  made  without  it,  considering  sait  \b 
very  heavy  of  itself?  A.  Although  bread  is 
heavy  of  itself,  yet  the  salt  dries  it,  and  makes 
it  light,  by  reason  of  the  heat  which  it  hath  ; 
and  the  more  heat  there  is  in  it,  the  better  the 
bread  is,  and  the  lighter  and  more  wholesome 
for  the  body. 

Q.  Why  is  not  now  bread  good  for  the  sto- 
mach ? A.  Because  it  ia  hall  of  moistness,  and 
thick  hot  vapours,  which  do  corrupt  the  blood ; 
and  hot  bread  is  blacker  than  cold,  because  heat 
U the  mother  of  blackness,  and  because  the  va- 
pours are  not  gone  out  of  ft 

Q.  Why  do  lettuces  make  a man  sleep  ? A. 
Because  thev  engender  gross  vapours. 

Q.  Why  ao  the  dregs  of  wine  and  oil  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  those  of  honey  swim  uppermost  ? 
A.  Because  the  dregs  of  wine  and  oil  are  earth- 
ly, and  therefore  go  to  the  bottom  ; but  honey 
is  a liquid  that  cometh  from  the  stomach  and 
belly  of  the  bee,  and  is  there  in  some  sort  puri- 
fied and  made  subtle ; on  which  account  the 
dregs  are  most  light  and  hot,  and  therefore  go 
uppermost. 

Q.  Whv  Jo  cats'  and  wolves’  eyes  shine  in  the 
night,  and  not  in  the  day  ? A.  The  eyes  of  these 
beasts  an  by  nature  more  crystalline  than  the 
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eyes  o 1 other  beasts,  and  therefore  do  shine  In 
darkness  ; but  the  brightness  of  fchg  sun  doth 
hinder  them  from  being  seen  in  the  day-fcimp 
Q,  What  Is  the  reason  that  some  men,  wnen 
they  see  others  dance,  do  the  like  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  or  b?  other  gestures  of  the  body  ? 
A,  Because  the  sight  having  carried  the  repre- 
sented unto  the  mind  that  action,  and  judg- 
ing the  same  to  be  pleasant  and  delightful,  there- 
fore tho  imagination  draweth  the  like  of  it  ia 
conceit,  and  stirs  up  the  body  by  the  gestures. 

Q,  Why  does  much  sleep  cause  some  to  grow 
fet  and  some  lean  ? A/  Those  who  are  of  ill 
complexion,  wheD  they  sleep,  do  consume  and 
digest  the  superfluities  of  what  they  have  eaten, 
and  therefore  become  fat.  But  such  as  are  ci 
good,  complexion,  when  they  sleep,  are  more  cold 
and  digest  less. 

Q.  How  and  from  what  cause  do  we  suffer 
hunger  better  that  thirst  ? A.  'When  the  sto- 
mach has  nothing  else  to  consume,  it  consumetk 
the  phlegm  and  humours  which  it  findsth  most 
ready  and  most  at  hand ; and  therefore  we  suf- 
fer hunger  better  than  thirst,  because  the  heart 
hath  nothing  to  refresh  itself  with. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hair  fall  after  a great  sick- 
ness ? A.  Where  the  sickness  is  long,  as  in  an 
ague,  the  humours  of  the  head  are  dried  up 
through  over  much  heat,  and,  therefore,  want- 
ing nourishment,  the  hair  falls.  ) 

Q.  Why  doth  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows  grow 
bug  in  old  men  ? A.  Because  through  their  age 
the  bones  of  the  eye-ii&3  tue  thin  for  want  of 
boat,  and  therefore  the  hair  doth  grow  there,  by 
fS&iiQn  of  the  rheum  of  the  eyes. 

Q.  Whereof  proecedeth  gaping  ? A.  Of  gross 
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*spours,  which  occupy  the  vital  spirits  of  the 
head,  and  of  the  coldness  of  the  senses,  casing 
sleepiness. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  some  flovyers  do 
open  with  the  sun  rising,  and  shut  with'the 
setting  ? A.  Cold  doth  close  and  shut,  as  hath 
been  said,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  doth  open 
and  enlarge.  Some  compare  the  sun  to  the 
soul  of  the  body  ; for  as  the  soul  giveth  life,  so 
so  the  sun  doth  give  life,  and  vivicate  all  things ; 
but  cold  bringeth  death,  withering  and  decaying 
all  things. 

Q.  Why  doth  grief  cause  men  to  grow  old 
and  grey  ? A.  Age  is  nothing  else  but  dryness 
and  want  of  humours  of  the  body  ; grief  then 
causes  alteration,  and  heat  dryness ; age  and 
greyness  follow  immediately. 

Q.  Why  are  gelded  beasts  weaker  then  such 
as  are  not  gelded  ? A.  Because  they  have  less 
heat,  and  by  that  means  less  force  and  strength. 
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Q.  Why  is  it  esteemed  in  the  judgment  $£' 
the  most  wise,  the  hardest  thing  to  know  a 
snail’s  self  ? A.  Because  nothing  can  be  known 
that  is  of  so  great  importance  to  man,  for  the 
regulation  of  Tiis  conduct  in  life.  Without  this 
knowledge,  man  is  like  the  ship  which  has 
neither  compass  nor  rudder  to  conduct  her  to 
port,  and  is  tossed  by  every  passion  and  prejudice 
tef  which  his  natural  constitution  is  subjected. 
To  know  the  form  and  natural  perfection  of 
man’s  self,  according  to  the  philosophers,  is  s 
task  too  hard ; and  a man,  says  Plato,  is  nothing* 
0?  if  he  be  anything,  he  is  nothing  but  a soul, 

Q.  Why  is  a man,  though  endowed  with 
reason,  the  most  unjust  of  all  living  creatures  ? 
A.  Because  only  man  is  desirous  of  honour  j ' 
and  so  it  happens  that  every  one  covets  to  seem  1 
good,  and  yet  naturally  shuns  labour,  though 
he  attain  no  virtue  by  it. 

Q,  Why  is  man  the  proudest  of  all  livlaf 
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creatures  1 JL  By  reascn  ofhia  great  knots* 
le&go ; or  as  philosophers  say,  all  intdiigssh 
Swings  have  understanding,  nothiug  reniitik? 
ihfcs  escapes  man’s  knowledge  in  partictds.? ; 
or  it  is  because  ha  hath  rule  over  all  earthy 
srsatures,  and  all  things  seem  to  be  brought  uk- 
isr  hia  dominion,  ; 

Q,  Why  hA7e  beasts  tholr  hearts  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  breasts,  and  man  bis  inclining  t§ 
*he  left  side  ? A.  To  moderate  the  cold  on  that 
ssde. 

Q,  What  Is  the  cause  that  the  suffocation  <& 
i he  matrix,  which  happens  to  women  throng*? 
-strife  and  contention,  is  more  dangerous  thaa 
the  detaining  of  the  flowers  ? A.  Because  tbs 
more  perfect  an  excrement  Is,  In  its  natural  dir- 
position,  the  worse  it  is  when  it  is  altered  fro & 
that  disposition,  and  drawn  to  the  contrary 
quality  ; as  is  seen  in  vinegar,  which  is  sharpest 
'ihen  It  is  made  of  the  best  wine.  And  so  & 
happens  that  the  more  men  lovo  one  another, 
more  they  fall  into  variance  and  discord. 

Q.  How  come  women’s  bodies  to  be  r«ooses, 
softer,  and  less  than  men’s ; and  why  do  they 
7?snt  hair  ? A.  By  reason  of  their  menses  ; for 
with  them  their  superfluities  go  away,  whfok 
would  produce  hair ; and  thereby  the  flesh  ?s 
filled,  consequently  the  veins  are  more  hid  ht 
women  than  in  men. 

Q,  What  is  the  reason  that  whoa  we  thksk 
Open  a horrible  thing,  we  are  stricken  with  fear? 
A.  Because  the  conceit  or  imagination  of  thfogi 
has  force  and  virtue.  For  Plato  saith-  the  ten:?? 
of  things  has  some  affinity  with  the  things  the&~ 
salves ; for  the  Image  and  representation  of  (fM 
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and  heat  is  such  88  the  nature  of  things  are.  Qf 
It  is,  because  when  we  comprehend  any  dreadful 
matter,  the  blood  runneth  to  the  internal  parte; 
end  therefore  the  external  parts  are  cola,  sod 
ehfvhe  with  fear. 

Q.  Why  doth  a radish  root  help  digestion,  and 
yet  itself  romainefch  undigested  ? A.  Because 
the  substance  consisteth  of  divers  parts ; for 
there  are  some  thin  parts  in  it,  which  are  fit  to 
digest  meat,  the  which  being  dissolved,  there 
doth  remain  some  thick  and  close  substance  in 
It,  which  tho  heat  cannot  digest. 

Q.  Why  do  such  as  cleave  w<y>d  cleave  it  easier 
In  the  length  than  athwart  ? A.  Because  in  the 
wood  there  is  a grain,  whereby  if  ft  be  cut  la 
length,  in  the  very  cutting,  one  part  naturally 
flepar&teth  from  another. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  that  If  a spear  bs 
stricken  on  the  end,  the  sound  comefcb  sooner  to 
one  which  standeth  near,  than  to  him  who  strife* 
eth  ? A.  Because,  as  hath  been  said,  there  is  a 
certain  long  grain  in  wood,  directly  forward  filled 
with  air,  but  on  the  other  side  there  is  none,  and 
therefore  a beam  or  spear  being  stricken  on  titfs 
end,  the  air  which  is  hidden  receivetb  a soontfi 
In  the  aforesaid  grain,  which  sorveth  for  its  pas- 
sage ; and  seeing  the  sound  cannot  go  easily  out* 
it  is  carried  unto  the  ear  of  him  who  is  opposite  ; 
as  those  passages  do  not  go  from  side  to  side,  & 
Bound  cannot  be  distinctly  heard  there. 

Q,  Why  are  the  thighs  and  calves  of  the  legs 
of  men  fleshy,  seeing  the  legs  oi  beasts  are  not 
BO?  A.  Because  men  caily  go  upright;  and 
therefore  nature  hath  given  the  lower  parte  cor- 
pulency, and  taken  It  away  from  the  upper  £ and 
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thus  she  has  made  the  buttocks,  the  thighs,  and 
calves  of  the  legs  fleshy. 

Q.  Why  are  the  sensible  powers  In  the  heart ; 
yet,  If  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain  be  hurt,  the 
memory  sutfereth  by  it ; if  the  fore  part,  the 
Imagination  ; if  the  middle,  the  cogitative  part  ? 
A.  It  is  because  the  brain  is  appointed  by  Na* 
fcure  to  cool  the  heat  of  'the  heart ; whereof  it 
is,  that  in  divers  parts  it  serveth  the  powers 
and  Instruments  with  their  heat,  for  every  action 
of  the  soul  doth  not  proceed  from  one  measure 
of  heat. 
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Q.  Why  doth  the  sun  make  a man  black,  and 
dirt  white,  wax  soft,  and  dirt  hard?  A.  By 
reason  of  the  disposition  of  the  substance  that 
doth  suffer.  All  humours,  phlegm  excepted, 
when  heated  above  measure,  do  seem  black  about 
the  skin  ; and  dirt,  being  full  either  of  saltpetre, 
or  salt  liquor,  when  the  sun  hath  "consumed  Its 
Arega  and  filth,  doth  become  white  again  ; when 
the  sun  hath  drawn  and  stirred  up  the  humidity 
Of  wax,  it  is  softened  ; but  in  dirt  the  sun  doth 
consume  the  humidity,  which  Is  very  much,  and 
makes  it  hard 
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Q.  Why  are  round  ulcers  hard  to  be  cured  § 
A.  Bceauue  they  arc  brod  of  a sharp  oholer, 
which  eats  and  gnaws ; and  because  it  doth  run, 
dropping  and  gnawing,  it  makes  a round  ulcer  ; 
2or  which  reason  it  requires  drying  Euedidneaj 
as  physicians  assert. 

Q.  Why  is  honey  sweet  to  all  men  nut  such  &s 
have  the  jaundice  f A.  Because  they  have  much 
bitter  choler  all  over  their  bodies,  which  abounds 
hi  the  tongue  : whence  it  happens,  when  they 
eal  honey  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  taste 
itself,  by  the  bitterness,  of  choier,  causes  an 
imagination  that  the  honey  is  bitter. 

Q.  Why  doth  water  cast  on  serpents  cause 
them  to  fly  ? A.  Because  they  are  dry  and  cold 
fey  liittuTb,  having  but  little  blood,  and  therefore 
fly  from  excessive  coldness. 

Q.  Why  doth  an  egg  break  if  it  be  roasted  and 
nor  if  bCubd  t A.  When  moisture  comes  near 
the  tire,  it  is  heated  very  muds,  and  so  breeds 
■wind,  which  being  put  up  in  little  room,  forces 
its  way  out,  and  breaks  the  shell : the  like  hap" 
jpens  to  tubs,  and  earthen  vessels,  when  new  wins 
is  put  into  them  : too  much  phlegm  breaks  the 
shed  of  an  egg  in  roasting ; it  ia  the  same  with 
earthen  pots  too  much  heated ; wherefore  some 
jpeocle  wet  an  egg  when  they  intend  to  roast  It, 
Wit  water,  by  its  softness,  doth  dissipate  its  hu* 
roidjiy  by  little  and  little,  and  dissolves  it  through 
the  thinness  and  passages  of  the  shell. 

Q.  Why  have  ehildren  gravel  breeding  in  their 
blaadere,  and  old  men  in  their  kidneys  and  reins  ? 

Because  children  have  strait  passages  in  their 
kidneys,  and  an  earthy  thick  humour  is  thrust 
vdth  violence  by  the  urine  to  the  bladder,  which 
festfch  wide  conduits  and  passages,  that  give  room 
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for  the  urine  and  humour  whereof  gravel  Is  en- 
gendered which  waxes  thick,  and  seats  Itself,  in 
the  manner  it  is.  In  old  men  it  is  the  reverse, 
ior  they  have  wide  passages  of  the  vela*,  back, 
and  kidneys,  that  the  urine  may  pass  away,  and 
the  earthy  humour  congeal  and  sink  down  ; the 
•colour  of  the  gravel  shows  the  humour  whereof 
the  stone  comes. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  if  the  stone  do  congeal  and  wax 
hard  through  heat,  we  use  not  contrary  things 
. to  dissolve  it  by  coldness,  but  light  things,  as 
parley,  fennel,  and  the  tike  ? A.  It  Is  thought 
to  fall  cut  by  an  excessive  scorching  heat,  V? 
which  the  stones  do  crumble  into  sand,  as  in  the 
manner  of  earthen  vessels,  which,  when  thoy  axe 
over-heated  or  roasted,  turn  to  sand.  And  by 
this  means  it  happens  that  small  6tonee  are 
*o idea,  together  with  stand,  In  making  water. 
Bomeciuios  cold  drink  thrusts  out  the  stone,  the 
Mdneya  being  stretched,  and  casting  it  oat  by  a 

Scat  effort,  thus  easing  the  belly  ef  its  burden. 

;s:do?,  it  often  happens  that  immoderate  heat 
of  the  kidneys,  or  reins  of  tho  back  (through 
which  the  stone  doth  grow')  is  quenched  with 
• oddness. 

Q.  JVhy  is  tho  curing  of  an  ulcer  or  bile  is 
the  kidnoy  or  bladder  very  hard  ? A.  Because 
the  urine,  being  sharp,  doth  ulcerate  the  sore. 
Dicer*  are  worse  to  cure  in  the  bladder  than  in 
* the  kidneys,  because  the  urine  stays  in  the  for- 
mer, but  runs  away  from  the  latter. 

£ % Why  do  chaff  and  straw  keep  water  hot, 

but  m&ke  snow  cCld  ? A.  Because  the  nature 
of  chuff  wants  a manifest  quality  ; seeing,  there- 
fore, that  of  Its  own  nature  it  rar*  easily 
raiugled,  and  consumed  by  that  which  it  Is  an- 
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»exed  unto,  it  easily  assumes  the  same  nature, 
and  being  put  into  hot  things,  it  is  easily  hot, 
heats  again,  and  keeps  hot j and,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  made  cold  by  the  snow,  and  making 
the  snow  cold,  it  keeps  it  in  its  ool&nesa.  < > 

Q.  Why  hare  we  oftentime  a pain  in  making 
water?  A.  Because  sharp  choler  issuing  out, 
and  pricking  the  bladder  of  the  urine,  doth 
provoke  and  stir  up  the  whole  body  to  ease  the 
part  offended,  and  to  expel  the  humour  moder- 
ately. This  doth  happen  most  of  all  unto 
children,'  because  they  have  moist  excrements, 
by  reason  of  their  often  filling. 

(£.  Why  have  some  medjpinea  of  one  kind 
ocntrary  effects,  as  experience  proves ; for 
mastich  doth  expel,  dissolve,  and  bIbo  knit ; and 
vinegar  cools  and  heats  P A.  Because  there  aro 
some  invisible  bodies  in  them,  not  by  coufusion, 
but  by  interposition ; as  sand  moistened  doth 
olog  together  and  seem  to  be  but  one  body, 
though  indeed  there  are  many  email  bodies  in 
ajmd.  And  since  this  is  so,  it  is  not  absurd  that  / 
contrary  qualities  aud  virtues  should  be  hidden 
in  mastich,  and  that  nature  hath  given  that 
virtue  to  these  bodies. 

Q,.  Why  do  nurses  rock  and  move  thsir  chil- 
dren when  they  would  draw  them  to  sleep? 
A.  To  the  end  that  the  humours  being  scattered 
by  moving,  may  move  the  brains ; but  those  cf 
more  years  cannot  endure  this. 

Q.  Why  doth  oil,  being  drank,  cause  one  to 
vomit,  and  especially  yellow  choler?  A.  Be- 
cause, being  light,  and  ascending  upwards,  it 

Srovoketh  the  nutriment  in  the  stomach,  and 
Iteth  it  up,  and  so  the  stomach  being  grieved, 
summon  eth  the  ejcctive  virtue  to  vomit,  and 
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especially  choler,  because  that  is  light,  and 
consisteth  of  subtle  parts,  and  therefore  the 
' sooner  carried  upward  ; for  when  it  is  mingled 
with  any  moist  thing,  it  runneth  into  the 
highest  room.  ** 

p.  Why  doth  not  oil  mingle  with  moist 
things?  A.  Because,  being  pliant,  soft,  and 
thick  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  parts, 
and  so  cannot  be  mingled  ; neither  if  it  be  put 
on  earth  can  it  enter  into  it. 

Q.  Why  are  water  and  oil  frozen  in  cold 
weather,  and  wine  and  vinegar  are  not  ? A. 
Because  that  oil,  being  without  quality,  and  fit 
to  be  compounded  with  anything,  is  cold  quickly, 
and  so  extremely  that  it  is  most  cold.  Water, 
being  cold  of  nature,  doth  easily  freeze  when  it  is 
made  colder  than  its  own  nature.  Wine  being 
hot,  and  of  subtle  parts,  suffereth  no  freezing. 

Q.  Why  do  contrary  things  in  quality  bring 
forth  the  same  effect  ? A.  That  which  is  moist 
is  hardened  and  bound  alike  by  heat  and  cold. 
Snow  and  liquid  do  freeze  with  cold ; a plaster, 
and  gravel  in  the  bladder,  are  made  dry  with 
heat.  The  effect  indeed  is  the  same,  but  by 
two  divers  actions  ; the  heat  doth  consume  and 
eat  the  abundance  of  moisture  ; but  the  cold 
stopping  and  shutting  with  its  overmuch 
thickness,  doth  wring  out  the  filthy  humidity, 
like  a3  a sponge  wrung  with  the  hand  doth  cast 
out  the  water  which  it  hath  in  the  pores  or 
small  passages. 

Q.  Why  does  a shaking  or  quivering  seize  US 
oftentimes  when  any  fearful  matter  doth  happen, 
as  a great  noise  or  crack  made,  the  sudden 
downfall  of  water,  or  the  fall  of  a large  tree  ? 
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A.  Because  thafc  oftentimes  the  humours  being 
digested  and  consumed  by  time,  and  made  thin 
aild  weak,  all  the  heat,  vehemently,  suddenly, 
and  sharply  flying  into  the  inward  part  of  the 
body,  consumeth  the  humours  which  cause  the 
disease. 

Q.  Why  do  steel  glasses  shine  so  clearly  ? 
A.  Because  they  are  lined  on  the  inside  with 
white  lead,  whose  nature  is  shining,  and  being 
put  to  glass,  which  is  lucid  and  transparent, 
doth  shine  much  more ; and  casts  its  beams 
through  its  passages,  and  without  the  body  of 
the  glass  ; and  by  that  means  the  glass  is  ver^ 
shining  and  clear. 

Q.  Why  do  we  6ee  ourselves  in  glasses  and 
clear  water  ? A.  Because  the  quality  of  the 
flight,  passing  into  the  bright  bodies  by  reflection, 
doth  return  again  on  the  beam  of  the  eyes,  as 
the  image  of  him  who  looketh  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  that  if  you  cast  a 
ofconc  into  standing  water  which  is  near  the 
.surface  of  the  earth  it  causes  many  circles,  and 
vot  if  the  water  be  deep  in  the  earth  ? A. 
because  that  the  stone  with  the  vehemence  of 
the  cast,  doth  agitate  the  water  in  every  part  of 
ifc,  until  it  come  to  the  bottom  ; and  if  there  be 
a very  great  vehemence  in  the  thow,  the  circle 
is  st ill  greater,  the  stone  going  down  to  the 
bottom  causing  many  circles.  For,  first  of  all,  it 
- doth  divide  the  outermost  and  superficial  parts 
of  the  water  in  many  parts,  and  so  always  going 
lown  to  the  bottom,  again  dividing  the  water,  1 
it  maketn  another  circle,  and  this  is  done  suc- 
cessively until  the  stone  resteth  ; and  because 
&e  vehemence  of  the  stone  is  slackened  still  as 
it  goes  down,  of  necessity  the  last  circle  is  less 
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than  the  first,  because  by  that  and  also  by  its 
force  the  water  is  divided. 

Q.  Why  are  such  as  are  deaf  by  nature  dumb  ? 
A.  Because  they  cannot  speak  and  express  that 
which  they  never  heard.  Some  physicians  do 
Bay,  that  there  is  one  knitting  and  uniting  of 
sinews  belonging  to  the  like  disposition.  But 
such  as  are  dumb  by  accident  are  not  deaf  at  all, 
for  then  there  ariseth  a local  passion. 

Q.  Why  doth  itching  arise  when  an  ulcer  doth 
wax  whole  and  phlegm  cease  ? A.  Because  thf 
part  which  is  healed  and  made  sound  doth 
pursue  the  relic  of  the  humours  which  remained 
there  against  nature,  and  which  was  the  cause 
*A  the  bile,  and  so  going  out  through  the  skin, 
Jtnd  dissolving  itself,  doth  originally  cause  the 
itch. 

Q.  How  comes  a man  to  sneeze  oftener  and 
more  vehemently  than  a beast  ? A.  Because 
he  uses  more  meats  and  drinks,  and  of  more 
different  sorts,  and  that  more  than  requisite  j 
the  which,  when  he  cannot  digest  as  he  would, 
he  doth  gather  together  much  air  and  spirit,  by 
reason  of  much  humidity  ; the  spirits  then  vepy 
subtle,  ascending  into  the  head,  often  force  a 
man  to  void  them,  and  so  provoke  sneezing. 
The  noise  caused  thereby  proceeds  from  a vehe- 
ment spirit  or  breath  passing  through  the 
conduits  of  the  nostrils,  as  belching  doth  the 
stomach,  or  breaking  wind  by  the  fundament, 
the  voice  by  the  throat,  and  a sound  by  the  ear. 

Q.  How  come  the  hair  and  nails  of  dead 
people  to  grow  ? A.  Because  the  flesh  rotting, 
withering,  and  falling  away,  that  which  waa 
hidden  about  the  root  of  the  hair  doth  now 
appear  as  growing.  Some  say  that  it  grows 
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indeed,  because  carcases  are  dissolved  in  the 
beginning  to  many  excrements  and  superfluities 
by  putrefaction.  These  going  out  at  th<5 
uppermost  parts  of  the  body  by  some  passages* 
do  increase  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  hair  of  the  feet  soon 
grow  grey  ? A.  For  this  reason,  because  that 
through  great  motion  they  disperse  and  dissolve 
the  superfluous  phlegnl  that  breeds  greyness. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  put  hot  burnt  barley  upon  a 
horse's  sore,  is  the  hair  which  grows  upon  tbs 
sore  not  white  but  like  the  other  hair?  A. 
Because  it  hath  the  force  of  expelling,  and  doth 
drive  away  and  dissolve  the  phlegm,  as  well  ae 
all  other  unprofitable  matter  that  is  gathered 
together  through  the  weakness  of  the  parts,  or 
crudity  of  the  sore. 

Q.  Why  doth  hair  never  grow  on  an  ulcer  op 
bile  ? A.  Because  man  has  a thick  skin,  as  ia 
seen  by  the  thickness  of  his  hair ; and  if  the 
scar  be  thicker  than  the  skin  itself,  it  stops  the 
passages  from  whence  the  hair  should  grow., 
Horses  have  thinner  skins,  as  is  plain  by  their 
thick  hair ; * therefore  all  passages  are  not 
stopped  in  their  wounds  and  sores  ; and  after 
the  excrements  which  were  gathered  together 
have  broken  a passage  through  those  emaH 
pores,  the  hair  doth  grow. 

Q.  Why  is  fortune  painted  with  a double 
forehead,  the  one  side  bald  and  the  other  hairy  P 
A.  The  baldness  signifies  adversity  ; and  hairi- 
ness prosperity,  which  we  enjoy  when  it  pleaseth 
her. 

Q.  Why  have  some  commended  flattery  ? A, 
Because  flattery  setteth  forth  before  our  eyes 
what  we  ought  to  be,  though  not  what  we  are, 
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Q,  Wherefore  should  virtue  be  painted  girded? 
A.  To  show  that  virtuous  men  should  not  be 
slothful,  but  diligent  and  always  in  action. 

Q.  Why  did  the  ancients  say  it  was  better  to 
2ali  into  the  hands  of  a raven  than  a flatterer'  ? 
A.  Because  ravens  do  not  eat  us  till  we  are 
dead,  but  flatterers  devour  us  alive. 

Q.  Why  have  choleric  men  beards  before 
others  ? A.  Because  they  are  hot,  and  fchea# 
sores  large. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  such  as  have  the 
hiccough  do  ease  themselves  by  holding  then? 
breath  ? A.  The  breath  retained  doth  heat 
the  interior  parts  of  the  body  and  the  hiccough 
proceeds  from  cold. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  old  men  remember 
well  what  they  have  seen  and  done  in  theiff 
youth,  and  forget  such  things  as  they  see  and 
do  in  their  old  age  ? A.  Things  learned  in  youth 
take  deep  roo*.  and  habitude  in  a person,  but 
those  learned  in  age  are  forgotten,  .because  the 
senses  are  weakened. 

Q.  What  kind  of  covetousness  is  best  ? A. 
That  of  time,  when  employed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Why  is  our  life  compared  to  a play  ? A. 
Because  the  dishonest  do  occupy  the  place  of 
the  honest,  and  the  worst  sort  tne  room  of  the 
good. 

Q.  Why  do  dolphins,  when  they  appear  above 
the  water,  denote  a storm  or  tempest  approach- 
ing? A.  Because  at  the  beginning  of  a tempest 
there  do  arise  from  the  bottom  of  tne  sea  certain 
hot  exhalations  and  vapours  which  heat  the 
dolphins,  causing  them  to  rise  up  for  cold  air. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Romans  call  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus the  target  of  the  people  and  Marcellus  the 
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nrard  ? A.  Because  the  on©  adapted  Mmself  to 
She  service  of  the  commonwealth.  and  the  other 
was  very  eager  to  revenge  the  injuries  of  big 
©oanfcry  • and  yet  they  were  in  the  senate  joined 
together,  because  the  gravity  of  the  one  would 
moderate  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  other. 

Q.  Why  doth  the  shining  of  the  moon  hurt 
S£t&  head  f A.  Because  it  moves  the  humours 
ctf  the  brain,  and  cannot  afterwards  dissolve 
therm  v, 

Q,  If  water  do  not  nourish,  why  do  men  drink 
ftf  A.  Because  water  causes  the  nutriment  to 
spread  through  the  body. 

Q.  Why  is  sneezing  good  ? A.  Because  ft 
jrnrgeth  the  brain,  as  milk  is  purged  by  the 

GOUgh 

Q.  Why  is  hot  water  lighter  than  cold  ? A. 
Because  boiling  water  has  less  ventosifcy,  end  is 
s&onft  light  and  subtle,  the  earthy  and  heavy  sub- 
fiance being  separated  from  it. 

Q.  How  comes  marsh  and  pond  water  to  be 
fetd  ? A,  By  reason  thov  are  phlegmatic,  and 
do  corrupt  in  summer ; the  fineness  of  the  water 
$3  turned  Into  vapours,  and  the  earthiness  cloth 
remain. 

Q.  Why  are  studious  and  learned  men  soonest 
bald?  A.  It  proceeds  from  a weakness  of  the 
twits,  or  because  warmth  of  digestion  causes 
phlegm  to  abound  in  them. 

Q.  Why  doth  much  watching  make  the  brain 
Usable  f A.  Because  it  increases  eholer,  which 
diiss  and  extenuates  the  body. 

Q,  Why  are  boys  apt  bo  oSiange  their  wSoee 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  ? A.  Because  that 
5&en  nature  doth  cause  a gjreat  and’ sudden 
ot  voice,  expertaaoe  oroves  this  to  fc£ 
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■true ; for  at  that  time  we  may  say  thr  t women's 
japs  do  grow  great,  do  hold  and  gather  miik, 
and  also  those  places  that  are  above  the  bipa, 

In  which  the  young  fruit  would  remain*  Lifc> 
wldo  men’s  breasts  and  shoulders,  which  Aon 
aui  bear  great  and  heavy  burdens,  fl?be  body  h 
bigger  and  dilated,  as  the  alternation  and  chants 
of  every  part  doth  testify,  and  the  harshness  of 
the  voice  and  hoarseness  ; for  the  rough  artery, 
the  wind-pipe,  being  made  wide  In  tne  begin- 
ning, and  the  exterior  and  outward  part  within 
being  unequal  to  the  throat,  the  air  going  out 
the  rough  uneven  pipe  doth  then  becomo  un- 
equal and  sharp,  and  after  hoarse,  something 
She  unto  the  voice  of  n goat,  wherefore  is  has 
ita  name  called  Bronchus.  The  same  doth  ate* 
happen  to  them  unto  whose  rough  artery  <23- 
fiflation  doth  flow  ; it  happens  by  reason  of  th* 
drooping  humidity  that  a fight  amail  akin  filled 
unequally  causes  tlie  uneven  going  forth  of  the 
spirit  ana  air.  U nderstand  that  the  wind-plpa 
ci  goats  is  such  by  reason  of  the  abundai  ce  of 
humidity.  , The  like  doth  happen  uufco  all  such 
as  nature  hath  given  a rough  artery,  as  unto 
aranes.  After  the  age  of  fourteen  they  leave  off 
that  voice,  because  the  artery  is  made  wider  and 
reacheth  its  natural  evenness  and  quality. 

Q.  Why  do  hard  dons,  hollow  and  high  places* 
send  bock  the  likeness  and  sound  of  the  voice  1 
A.  Because  that  In  such  places  also  by  rsfloette^ 
do  return  back  the  imags  of  a sound,  for  the  voters 
doth  beat  the  air,  and  the  air  the  plaao,  which 
the  more  it  is  boaten  the  more  it  doth  bear,  and- 
iSierefore  doth  cause  the  more  vehement  sound 
of  the  vole* ; motet  places,  and  as  it  were 
yielding  to  the  fdroko,  and  dissolving  it,  give  m 
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swmd ; for  according  to  the  quantity  of  tbs 
strok®,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  voice  is 
Riven,  which  h called  an  echo.  £fom©  do  idly  fable 
mat  she  is  a goddess  : some  gay  that  Pan  was  in 
iove  with  her,  which  without  doubt  is  fake. ' He 
spas  some  wieo  man,  who  did  first  desire  to  search 
out  the  cause  of  that  voice  ; And  as  they  who 
iove,  and  cannot  enjoy  that  love,  are  grieved,  so 
Sn  like  manner  was  he  very  sorry  until  he  found 
out  the  solution  of  that  cause  : as  Endyniion  al- 
so, who  first  found  oat  the  course  of  the  moon, 
watching  all  night,  and  observing  her  course,  and 
searching  her  motion,  did  sleep  in  the  daytims, 
and  therefore  they  do  fable  that  ho  waa  beloved 
sJ  her,  and  that  she  came  to  him  when  he  was 
asleep,  because  she  did  give  the  philosopher  the 
solution  of  the  course  of  herself.  They  say  cdse 
that  h©  was  a shepherd,  because  that  in  the  de- 
sert and  idgh  places  h®  did  mark  the  course  of 
the  moon.  And  they  gave  him  also  the  pipe,  bs- 
igauso  that  the  high  places  are  blown  with  wind, 
sr  else  because  he  sought  out  the  consonancy  of 
figures,  Prometheus,  also,  being  a wise  man, 
sought  the  course  of  the  star,  which  is  called  the 
ttMo  in  the  firmament,  his  nature  and  place ; 
$nd  when  he  was  as  it  were  wasted  with  the  de- 
sire of  learning,  then  at  last  he  resfcsd,  when 
Hercules  aid  resolve  unto  him  ail  doubts  wlthhfc 
Wisdom.  ^ 

Q,  Why  do  not  swine  cry  when  they  s?e  car- 
ried with  their  snout a upwards  ? A.  Because 
that  aU»v«  all  other  boasts  they  bend  more  to  the 
$grth.  They  delight  in  filth,  and  that  they  seek, 
and  therefore  in  the  sudden  chance  of  their  face, 
}h©y  be  as  It  wore  strangers,  and  being  amazed 
■with  so  muoh  light  do  keep  shat  silence  some 
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lay  the  wind-pipe  doth  close  together  by  reason 
df  the  straitnesa  of  it. 

Q.  Why  do  swine  delight  in  dirt  ? A.  As  the 
physicians  do  say,  they  are  naturally  delighted 
with  it,  because  they  have  a great  liver,  In  which 
desire  is,  as  Aristotle  saith  ; the  wideness  of  the 
snout  is  the  cause,  for  he  hath  smelling  which 
doth  dissolve  itself,  and  as  it  were  strive  with 
stench. 

Q.  Why  do  many  beasts  wag  their  tails  when 
they  see  their  friends,  and  a lion  and  a bull  beat 
their  sides  when  they  are  angry  ? A.  Because 
they  have  the  morrow  of  their  backs  reaching  to 
the  tail,  which  hath  the  force  of  motion  in  It, 
the  imagination  acknowledging  that  which  te 
known  to  them  as  it  were  with  the  hand,  as 
happens  to  men.  doth  force  them  to  move  their 
tans.  Tills  doth  manifestly  show  some  secret 
force  to  be  within  them,  which  doth  acknow- 
ledge what  they  ought.  In  the  anger  of  lions 
and  bulls  nature  doth  consent  to  the  mind,  and 
causeth  it  to  be  gently  moved,  as  men  do  some- 
times when  they  are  angry,  beating  their  hands 
on  other  parts  ; when  the  mind  cannot  bo  re- 
venged on  that  which  doth  hurt,  it  preeently 
seeks  out  come  other  source,  and  cures  the  ma- 
lady with  a stroke  or  Wow. 

Q.  How  come  steel  glasses  to  be  better  for  tho 
sight  than  any  other  kind  ? A.  Because  steel 
is  bard,  and'  doth  present  unto  us  more  ffcJ}- 
stantially  the  air  that  receiveth  the  light 

Q.  How  doth  love  show  its  greater  force  ; by 
making  the  fool  to  become  wise,  or  the  wise  to 
become  a fool ! A.  In  attributing  wisdom  to 
him  that  hath  it  not ; fox  it  ifi  harder  to  build 
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Shan  tc  pulldown  ; and  ordinarily  love  and  fol- 
ly are  but  an  alteration  of  the  mind* 

Q.  How  comes  much  labour  and  fatigue  to 
foe  bad  for  the  sight  ? A.  Because  it  dries  tine 
blood  too  much. 

Q.  Why  is  goafs  milk  reckoned  best  for  the 
stomach  ? A.  Because  it  is  thick,  not  slimy ; and 
they  feed  on  wood  and  boughs  rather  than  grass, 

Q.  Why  do  grief  and  vexation  bring  gray 
hairs  l j A.  Because  they  dry,  which  bmigeth 
on  grayriess. 

Q.  How  come  those  to  foe  most  merry  who 
have  the  thickest  blood  I A.  Because  the  blood 
which  is  fat  end  thick  makes  the  spirits  firm 
ftiad  constant,  wherein  consists  the  force  of  ail 
creatures. 

Q.  Whether  is  it  hardest  to  obtain  a person’s 
love,  cr  to  keep  it  when  obtained  ? A.  It  U 
hardest  to  keep  if,  by  reason  of  th»  inconstancy 
of  mao,  who  is  quickly  angry,  and  soon  weary 
of  a thing  ; hard  to  be  gamed,  and  slippery  to 
v keep. 

Q.  Why  do  serpents  shun  the  herb  me  ? A. 
Because  they  are  very  cold,  dry,  and  full  of 
sinews,  and  that  herb  is  of  a contrary  nature.  . 

Q.  Why  is  a capon  better  to  eat  than  a cock  “ 
A.  Because  a capon  loses  not  his  moisture  by 
treading  the  hens. 

Q>  Why  Is  our  smell  loss  in  winter  than 
rammer  i A.  Because  the  air  is  thick,  and  less 
iaoveabie. 

Q.  Why  does  hair  bum  so  quickly  ? A, 
gause  it  is  dry  and  cold. 

Q.  Why  is  love  compared  to  a labyrinth  ? A. 
Because  the  entry  and  coming  in  is  easy,  sad 
Ut*  going  out  impossible,  or  very  hard 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Physiognomy , showing  what  it 
is,  and  from  whence  it  is  derived. 

Physiognomy  is  an  ingenious  science,  ot 
knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  the  inclinations 
and  dispositions  of  every  creature  are  under* 
stood,  and  because  some  of  the  members  are 
uricompounded  and  entire  of  themselves,  as  the 
tongue,  the  heart,  etc.,  and  some  are  of  a mixed 
nature,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  others;  we 
therefore  say  that  there  are  signs  which  agree 
and  live  together,  which  inform  a wise  man 
how  to  make  his  judgment  before  he  be  too  rash 
to  deliver  it  to  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  esteemed  a foolish  or  idle  art, 
seeing  it  is  derived  from  superior  bodies  ; tc-y 
there  is  no  part  of  the  face  of  man  but  what  i r 
under  the  peculiar  influence  or  government  no? 
only  of  the  seven  planets, 'but  also  of  the  twelv; 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  dispositions,  via#.-, 
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virtues,  and  fatility,  either  of  a man  or  wom^rtj 
s?q  plainly  foretold*  if  the  person  pretending  to 
the  knowledge  thereof  be  an  artiatv  which,  fco&S 
!ny  reader  may  hereby  attain  to,  i snail  set  fcfaeaa 
things  in  a dearer  light 
The  reader  should  remember  that  the  fore- 
head is  governed  by  Mara  y the  right  eye  & 
under  the  dominion  of  8oi ; the  left  in  ruled  by 
the  Moon ; the  right  ear  is  under  Jupiter ; the 
kft  Saturn  : the  rule  of  the  nose  is  claimed  by 
Vfpu*  ; ana  nimble  Mercury,  the  sigiiihcaior  of 
eloquence,  claims  the  dominion  c>£  the  mouth* 
ft&a  that  very  justly. 


Thus  have  the  seven  pfenete  divided  the  fees 
smoag  them,  but  not  with  so  absolute  a sway, 
to  that  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  do  also 
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come  in  with  a part  (80*  the  eru^ravmg)  : Ar.6 
therefore  the  sign  Cancer  presides  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  and  Leo  attends  npon  the 
right  eye-brow,  as  Sagittarius  does  upon  the  right 
eye,  and  Libra  upon  the  right  ear  : upon  the  Toft 
eye-brow  you  will  find  Aquarius  : and  Gemini 
and  Aries  taking  care  of  the  left  ear  : Taurus 
nilee  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  Capri- 
corn the  chin  : Scorpio  takes  upon  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nose  : Virgo  claims  the  precedence 
of  the  right  cheek,  Pisces  the  left.  And  thus  the 
face  of  man  is  cantoned  out  amoagst  the  signs 
and  planets  ; which  being  oarefullyattendcd  to, 
will  sufficiently  inform  the  artist  hew  to  pass  a 
judgment.  For  according  to  the  sign  or  planet 
ruling,  so  also  is  the  judgment  to  be  of  the  part 
ruled,  which  all  those  that  have  understanding 
imow  easily  how  to  apply. 

In  the  judgment  that  is  to  be  roado  from  phy- 
siognomy, there  is  a great  difference  betwixt  a 
naan  ana  a woman ; the  reason  is,  because  in  re- 
gpcct  of  the  whole  composition,  men  more  fully 
comprehend  it  than  women  do,  as  may  evidently 
appear  in  the  manner  and  method  we  shall  give. 
W Weforc  the  judgments  which  we  shall  pass  In 
every  chapter,  do  properly  concern  a man,  as 
eomprehending  the  whole  species,  and  but  im- 
properly the  woman,  aa  being  but  a part  thereof, 
ana  derived  from  the  man  ; and  therefore  who- 


ever is  called  fee  give  judgment  on  such  and  such 
U face,  ought  tc  bo  wary  about  all  the  lines  and 
marks  that  belong  to  it,  respect  being  also  had 
to  the  sex  : for  when  we  behold  a man  whose  face 
Is  like  unto  a woman's,  and  we  pass  a judgment 
upon  it,  having  diligently  observed  it,  and  not: 
os  $1®  foe*  only  but  on  tha  other  parts  < 4 the 
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body,  as  his  hands,  in  like  manner  we  also 
behold  the  face  of  a woman,  who  in  respect  of  her 
flesh  and  blood  ia  like  unto  a man,  and  in  the 
dispoaure  also  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the  body. 
Burt  does  physiognomy  give  the  same  judgment 
on  her,  as  it  does  of  a man  that  is  like  unto  her  f 
By  no  means,  but  far  otherwise ; in  regard  that 
the  conception  of  the  woman  is  much  different 
from  that  of  a man,  even  in  those  respects  which 
are  said  to  be  common.  Now  in  those  common 
respects  two  parts  are  attributed  to  a man,  a third 
pert  to  a woman. 

Wherefore  it  being  our  intention  to  give  yon 
an  exact  account,  according  to  the  rale  of  phy- 
siognomy, of  all  and  eveiy  part  of  the  members 
of  tho  body,  wo  will  begin  with  tha  head,  as  it 
hath  relation  only  to  man  and  woman,  and  not 
to  any  other  creature,  that  the  work  may 
more  obvious  to  every  reader. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OJ  the  Judgment  of  Physiognomy* 

Hair  that  hangs  down  without  curling,,  if  it  be 
of  a fair  complexion,  thin  and  soft  withal,  signi- 
fies a man  to  be  naturally  faint-hearted,  and 
of  a weak  body,  but  of  a quiet  and  harmless 
disposition/  Hair  that  is  big,  and  thick,  and 
short  withal,  denotes  a man  to  be  of  a strong 
jonstitution,  secure,  bold,  deceitful,  and  for  the 
snost  part,  unquiet  and  vain,  lusting  after  bean* 
Sy,  aim  mere  foolish  than  wise,  though  fortune 
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JURY  favour  him.  He  whoso  hair  Is  partly  ©mi 
ed  and  partly  hanging  down,  is  commonly  wise, 
cr  a very  great  fool,  or  else  as  very  a knave  as 
be  is  a fool.  He  whoso  hair  grows  thick  on  his 
temples  and  his  brow,  one  may  at  th9  first  signt 
certainly  conclude  that  such  a man  is  bv  nature 
simple,  vain,  luxurious,  lustful,  credulous, 
clownish  in  his  speech  and  conversation,  and 
dull  in  his  apprehension.  He  whose  hair  not 
only  curls  very  much,  but  bushes  out,  ana 
elands  on  end,  if  the  hair  be  white,  er  of  a yel- 
lowish colour,  he  is  by  nature  proud  and  bo.o, 
dull  of  apprehension,  soon  angry,  given  to  lying, 
malicious,  and  ready  to  do  any  mischief.  - rio 
whose  hair  rises  in  the  corner  of  his  temples, 
and  is  gross  and  rough  wicfcal,  is  a man  highly 
oonceited  of  hiniseli,  Inclined  to  malice,  but 
cunningly  conceals  it,  Is  very  courtly,  and  a 
lover  of  new  fashions.  He  who  hath  much 
heir,  that  Is  to  say,  whose  hair  Is  thick  all  ovei 
bis  head,  Is  naturally  vain  and  very  luxurious, 
Of  a good  digestion,  ea*y  of  beUef,  and  slow 
of  performance,  of  a weak  memory,  and  for  fch*s 
most  part  unfortunate.  He  whoso  hair  is  of  a 
reddish  complexion,  is  for  the  most  part,  if  no| 

* always,  proud,  deceitful,  detracting,  and  ju* 
of  envy.  whose  hair  is  extraordinary  Bur, 
Is  for  the  most  part  a man  fit  for  all  praise- 
worthy enterprises,  a lover  of  honours,  asci 
much  more  inclined  to  do  good  than  evil ; 1 &• 
berious  and  careful  to  perform  whatsoever  £ 
committed  to  his  care,  secret  in  carrying  oil 
any  business,  and  fortunate.  Ilalr  of  a yellow- 
ish colour  shows  a man  to  be  good-conditioned, 
and  willing  to  do  any  thing,  fearful,  shame- 
E&oed,  end  weak  cf  body,  but  strong  in  ; 
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abilities  of  the  mind,  and  more  apt  to  remem- 
ber than  to  revenge  an  injury.  He  whose  hair 
Is  of  a brownish  colour,  and  'curled  not  too  • 
much  nor  too  little,  is  & well  disposed  man,  In- 
clined to  that  which  is  good,  a lover  of  peace, 
cleanliness,  and  good  manners.  He  whose  hair 
turns  gray  or  hoary  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
la  generally  given  to  women,  vain,  false,  un- 
stable, and  talkative.  Note.  That  whatever 
signification  the  hair  h&3  in  men,  it  has  the  same 
la  women  also. 

The  forehead  that  riseth  In  a round,  signifies 
a man  liberally  merry,  of  a good  understanding, 
and  generally  inclined  to  virtue.  He  whose 
forehead  is  fleshy,  and  the  bone  of  the  brow 
Jutting  out,  and  without  wrinkles,  is  a man 
much  inclined  to  suits  of  law,  contentious,  vain, 
deceitful,  and  addicted  to  follow  ill  courses. 
He  whose  forehead  is  very  low  and  little,  is  of 
a good  understanding,  magnanimous,  but  ex- 
tremely bold  and  confident,  and  & great  pre- 
tender fc©  love  and  honour.  He  whose  fore- 
head seems  sharp,  and  pointed  up  in  the  corn- 
ers of  Ids  temples,  so  that  the  bone  seems  to 
‘jut  forth  a little,  is  a man  naturally  weak  and 
fickle,  and  weak  in  the  Intellectuals..  He  whose 
brow  upon  the  temples  is  full  of  flesh,  is  a man 
of  a great  spirit,  proud,  watchful,  and  of  & 
gtoes  understanding.  He  whose  brow  is  full  of 
wrinkles,  and  has  as  it  were  a seam  coming 
down  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  so  that  a man 
may  think  he  hath  two  foreheads,  is  one  that  is 
of  a great  spirit,  a great  wit,  void  of  deceit,  and 
yd;  of  a hard  fortune.  He  who  has  a fail  large 
forehead,  and  a little  round  withal,  destitute  of 
k&r,  or  at  least  that  lvas  little  on  It,  Is  bold# 
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malicious,  high-spirited,  full  of  choler,  and  apt 
to  transgress  beyond  all  bounds,  anil  yet  of  a 
good  wit,  and  very  apprehensive.  Ho  whose 
forehead  is  long  and  high,  and  jutting  forth, 
and  whose  face  is  figured,  almost  sharp  ana 
picked  towards  the  chin,  is  one  reasonably 
noneet,  but  weak  and  simple,  and  of  a hard 
fortane. 

Those  eye-brows  that  are  much  arched,  whe- 
ther in  man  or  woman,  and  which  by  frequent 
motion  elevate  themselves,  show  the  person  to 
be  proud,  high-spirited,  vain-glorious,  bold  and 
threat  .ming,  a lover  of  beauty,  and  indifferent- 
ly inclined  to  either  good  or  eviL  He  whose 
eye- lids  bend  downwards  when  he  speaks  to 
another,  or  when  he  looks  upon  him,  and  who 
has  a kind  of  skulking  look,  is  by  nature  a pen* 
nrlous  wretch,  close  in  all  his  actions,  of  a very 
few  words,  but  full  of  malice  in  his  heart.  He 
whose  eye-brows  are  thick,  and  have  but  littlo 
heir  upon  thorn,  is  but  weak  la  his  intellec- 
tuals, and  too  credulous,  very  sincere,  sociable, 
and  desirous  o!  good  company.  He  whose  eye- 
brows are  folded,  and  the  hair  thick,  rind  bond- 
ing downwards,  is  od©  that  Is  clownish  and  un- 
learned, heavy,  suspicious,  miserable,  envious, 
and  one  that  will  chsat  and  cozen  you  if  he 
cap,  and  is  only  to  be  kept  honest  by  good 
looking  to.  He  whose  eye -brows  have  but 
short  hair  and  of  a whitish  colour,  is  fearful, 
and  very  easy  of  belief,  and  apt  to  undertake 
any  thing  Those  on  the  other  side  whose  eye- 
brows are  Clack,  and  the  hair  of  them  but  tiiin, 
will  do  nothing  without  great  consideration, 
are  bold  and  confident  of  the  per/ormancs 
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c4f  what  they  undertake  : neither  are  they  apt  to 
believe  any  thing  with, out  reason  for  so  doing. 

If  the  space  between  tho  eye-brows  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  distance’,  it  shows  the  person  to 
be  hard-hearted,  envious,  dose,  cunning,  appre- 
hensive, greedy  of  novelties,  of  a vain  fortune, 
addicted  to  cruelty  more  than  iove.  But  those 
men  whose  eyo-brows  are  at  lesser  distance  from 
each  other,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a dull  un- 
derstanding ; yet  subtle  enough  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  of  an  uncommon  boldness,  which  is 
often  attended  with  great  felicity ; but  that 
which  is  most  commendable  in  them  is,  that 
they  are  moot  sure  and  constant  in  their  friend- 
ship. 

Great  and  full  eyes  in  either  man  or  woman, 
show  the  pereon  to  be  for  the  most  part  sloth- 
ful, bold,  envious,  a bad  concealer  of  secrets, 
miserable,  vain,  given  to  lying,  and  jet  of  a bad 
memory,  slow  in  invention,  weak  la  his  Intel- 
lectuals, and  yet  very  much  consorted  of  that 
iifctio  knack  of  wisdom  he  thinks  himself  mas- 
ter of.  He  whose  eyes  me  hollow  in  his  head, 
and  therefore  discerns  excellency  well  at  a gtsai 
distance,  is  one  that  is  suspicious,  malicious, 
furious,  perverse  in  his  conversation,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary memory,  bold,  cruel  and  false  both 
in  words  and  deeds,  threatening,  vicious,  luxu- 
rious, proud,  envious,  and  treacherous  ; but  he 
whose  eyes  are  as  it  were  starting  out  of  his 
bead,  is  a simple  foolish  person,  shameless,  very 
fertile,  and  easy  to  be  persuaded  either  to  vice 
sr  virtue.  He  who  looks  studiously  and  aoute- 
Sy  with  his  eyes  and  eye-lids  downwards,  de- 
motes thereby  to  be  of  a malicious  nature,  very 
tmeberous,  false,  rmfuithfui,  envious,  misera* 
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fcle,  implore  towards  God,  and  dishonest  to- 
wards men.  He  whose  eyes  are  small  and  con- 
veniently round,  Is  bashful  and  weak,  very  cre- 
dulous, liberal  to  others,  and  even  in  his  con- 
versation He  whose  eyes  look  asquint,  is 
thereby  denoted  to  he  a deceitful  person,  un- 
just, envious,  furious,  a great  Liar,  and  as  the 
effect  of  all  this,  miserable.  Be  who  hath  a 
wandering  eye,  and  which  Is  roiling  up  and 
down,  Is  for  the  most  part  a vain,  simple,  de- 
ceitful man,  lustful,  treacherous,  or  high-mind- 
ed, an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  one  easy  to 
he  persuaded  to  virtue  or  vice.  H8  or  she 
whoso  eyes  axe  twinkling,  apd  which  move  for- 
,mrd  ci  backward,  shows  the  person  to  bo  lux- 
urious, unfaithful,  and  treacherous,  presump- 
tuous, and  hard  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  spo- 
ken, If  a person  has  any  greenness  minted 
la  the  white  of  his  eyes,  such  is  oommoniy  silly, 
and  often  very  false,  vain  and  deceitful,  unkind 
to  his  friends,  a great  concealer  of  his  own  m~ 
grots,  and  very  choleric.  Those  whose  eyes  are 
every  way  rolling  up  and  down,  or  they  who 
seldom  move  their  eyes,  and  when  they  do,  do 
as  it  were  draw  their  eyes  inwardly,  and  accu- 
rately fasten  them  npon  some  object,  such  are 
by  their  inclinations  very  malicious,  vain -glori- 
ous, slothful,  unfaithful,  envious,  false  and  con- 
tentious. They  whose  eyes  are  addicted  to 
bioed-shot,  are  naturally  choleric,  proud,  dis- 
dainful, cruel  without  shame,  perfidious,  and 
much  Inclined  to  superstition.  They  that  hava 
eyes  like  oxen,  are  persons  of  good  nutriment, 
but  of  a weak  memory,  are  dull  of  understand- 
ing, and  silly  in  their  conversation.  But  he 
whose  eyes  are  neither  too  little,  nor  too  big,  and 
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inclined  to  black,  do  cl^pify  a man  mild,  peace* 
able,  honest,  witty,  and  of  a good  understand- 
ing : and  one  that,  when  naed  requires,  wiil  b& 
serviceable  to  bis  friend. 

A long  and  thin  nose  denotes  a man  bold, 
furious,  angry,  vidn,  easy  to  be  persuaded  either 
to  good  or  evil,  weak  and  credulous.  A long  nose 
extended,  the  tip  of  it  bending  downwards,  shows 
the  person  to  bo  wise,  discreet,  secret  and  officious, 
honest,  faithful,  and  one  who  will  not  be  over- 
reached in  bargaining. 

A bottle-nose  is  what  denotes  a man  to  be  lm-% 
jpetuous  in  obtaining  his  desires,  also  vain,  false, 
luxurious,  weak,  and  an  uncertain  man,  apt  to 
believe,  and  easy  to  be  persuaded.  A nose  broad 
Sn  the  middle,  and  less  towards  the  end,  denotes 
a vain  talkative  parson,  a liar,  and  one  of  a hard 
fortune.  He  who  hath  a long  and  great  nose,  is 
tm  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  but  ignorant  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  that  is  good,  extremely 
addicted  to  vice  ; assiduous  in  obtaining  what  he 
desires,  and  very  secret  in  the  prosecution  of  it ; 
and  though  very  ignorant,  would  fain  be  thought 
very  knowing. 

A nose  very  sharp  on  the  tip  of  it,  and  neither 
toe  long  nor  too  short,  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  die- 
notes  the  person,  if  a man,  to  be  of  a fretful  die- . 
position,  always  pining  and  peevish ; and  il  a 
woman,  a scold,  or  contentious,  wedded  to  her 
own  humours  ; of  a morose  and  dogged  carriage > 
end  if  married,  a plague  to  her  husband.  A nose 
vary  round  at  the  end  of  It,  and  having  but  lit- 
tle nostrils,  shows  the  person  to  be  munificent, 
and  liberal,  true  to  his  trust,  but  withal  very 

Soud,  credulous  and  vain.  A nose  very  long  and 
la  at  the  end  of  it,  and  something  round  with- 
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s!:  signifies  one  bold  la  his  diKcource,  honest  in 
his  dealings,  parent  in  receiving,  and  slow  In 
offering  injuries,  bat  yet  privately  mttiicieca. 
He  wiiot;a  Rose  is  naturally  more  ted  than  any 
ether  part  of  Ids  face,  is  thereby  denoted  to  be 
covetous,  impious,  luxurious,  anti  an  ervrmy  to 
goodness.  A nose  that  turns  up  again,  and  fa 
isng  and  full  on  the  tip  of  ic,  shows  the  person 
that  has  it  to  be  bold,  proud,  oovetous,  envtous, 
luxurious,  a liar  and  deceiver,  vain-gtarious,  un- 
fortunate and  contentious.  He  whose  nose  riaefch 
high  in  the  middle,  is  prudent  and  polite,  and  ci 
great  courage,  honourable  in  his  actions,  and 
true  to  his  word.  A nose  big  at  the  end  shows 
a psrsca  to  be  of  a peaceable  disposition,  indus- 
trious and  faithful,  and  of  a good  under  aeon  ding. 
A very  wide  Dose,  with  wide  nostrils,  denotes  a 
man  dull  of  apprehension,  and  inclined  more  to 
simpiioity  than  wisdom,  and  withal  contention*, 
vain-glorious,  and  a liar. 

A great  and  wide  mouth  shows  a man  to  be 
bold,  warlike,  shameless  and  stout,  a great  liar, 
and  as  great  a talker,  also  a great  eater  ; but  as 
to  his  intellectuals  he  is  very  dull,  being  for  the 
most  part  very  simple.  A little  mouth  shows 
the  person  to  bo  of  a quiet  and  pacific  temper, 
somewhat  fearful,  but  faithful,  secret,  modest, 
bountiful,  and  but  a little  eater. 

He  whose  mouth  smells  of  a bad  breath,  Is 
one  of  a corrupted  liver  or  lungs,  is  oftentimes 
vain,  wanton,  deceitful,  of  indifferent  intellects, 
envious,  covetous,  and  a promise- breaker.  He 
that  has  a sweet  breath,  is  the  contrary. 

The  Ups,  when  they  are  very  big  and  blubber  - 
Sag,  show  a person  to  be  credulous,  foolish,  dull, 
ana  stupid,  and  apt  to  be  enticed  to  any  thing* 
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Lips  ct  a different  size  denote  a person  to  fee 
discreet,  secret  in  all  things,  judicious  and  of 
good  wit,  but  somewhat  n.\sty.  To  have  lips 
■well  ooloured,  and  more  thin  than  thick,  shows 
a person  to  be  good-humoured  in  all  things,  and 
more  easily  persuaded  to  good  than  evil.  To 
have  one  lip  bigger  than  the  other  shows  variety 
Of  fortunes,  and  denotes  the  party  to  be  of  a 
dull,  sluggish  tamper,  and  but  of  a very  indiffer- 
ent understanding,  as  being  much  addicted  to 
folly. 

Wh*n  the  teeth  are  small,  and  but  weak  in 
performing  their  office,  and  especially  if  they  ars 
short  and  few,  though  they  show  the  parson  to 
be  of  a weak  constitution,  vet  they  denote  hha 
to  be  of  a meek  disposition,  honest,  faithful,  anc 
secret  in  whatsoever  he  is  intrusted  With*  To 
have  some  teeth  longer  and  shorter  than  others, 
denotes  a person  to  be  of  a good  apprehension, 
but  bold,  disdainful,  envious  and  proud.  To 
have  teeth  very  long  and  wowing  sharp  towards 
the  end,  if  they  are  long  in  chewing,  “and  thin, 
denotes  the  person  to  lie  envious,  gluttonous, 
bold,  shamelees,  unfaithful,  and  susuictous, 
When  the  teeth  look  very  brown  or  yellowish, 
whether  they  be  long  or  snort,  it  shows  the  per- 
son to  be  of  a suspicious  temper,  envious,  deceit- 
ful and  turbulant  To  have  teeth  strong  and 
deae  together,  shows  the  person  to  be  of  a iosg 
Hie,  a desirer  of  novelties,  and  things  that  ere 
fci?  and  beautiful,  but  of  a high  spirit,  and  one 
that  will  have  bis  humour  in  all  things ; he  loves 
to  hea  news,  and  repeat  it  afterwards,  and  is 
apt  to  entertain  any  thing  to  his  behalf.  To 
have  teeth  thin  and  weak,  shows  a weak  feeble 
man,  and  one  of  short  Bfe,  and  of  a weak 
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hen«loa  ;bui  chaste,  shame-faced,  tractable  and 
honest. 

A tongue  to  be  too  swift  of  speech  shows  a 
mac  to  be  downright  foolish,  of  at  beet  but  a 
very  vain  wit  A stammering  tongue,  or  one 
that  stumbles  in  tho  mouth,  signifies  a man  of 
a weak  understanding,  and  of  a wavering  mind, 
ouiokly  in  rage,  and  coon  pacified.  A very 
wrick  and  rough  tongue  denotes  a man  to  be 
apprehensive,  subtle,  and  full  of  compliments, 
yet  vain  and  deceitful,  treacherous,  and  prom 
to  impiety.  A thin  tongue  aliowa  a man  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  judgment,  very  ingenious,  and  of 
an  affable  deposition,  yet  sometimea  timorous 
and  too  credulous. 

A great  and  full  voice  In  either  sex  shows 
them  to  be  of  a great  snirit,  confident,  proud, 
and  wilful  A faint  ana  weak  voice,  attended 
with  but  little  breath,  show  a person  to  be  of 
a good  understanding,  a nimble  fancy,  a little 
eater,  but  weak  of  body,  and  of  a timorous  de- 
position. A loud  and  shrill  voice  which  sound-3 
ele&rly,  denotes  a person  provident,  sagacious, 
tnm,  and  ingenious,  but  withal  capricious,  vain- 
glorious, and  too  credulous.  A strong  voice 
wfaeu  a man  sings,  denotes  him  to  be  of  a strong 
constitution,  and  of  a good  understanding,  nei- 
ther too  penurious  nor  too  prodigal,  also  ingeni- 
ous, and  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  A weak  and 
trembling  voice  shows  the  owner  of  it  to  be  on- 
ions, suspicious,  slow  in  busings,  feeble  end 
featfoil.  A loud,  shrill,  and  unpleasant  voice 
Blgnhw  one  bold  and'  valiant,  bat  quarrelsome 
and  injurious,  and  altogether  wedded  to  bis  owe 
humours,  and  governed  by  his  own  ©cimaels,  A 
tough  and  hoarse  voice*  whether  in  speaking  c£ 
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singing,  declares  one  to  be  a dull  and  hs&vv 
eon,  of  much  guts  and  little  brain.  A fuS.  and 
yet  mild  voice  and  pleasing  to  the  hearer,  shows 
the  person  to  be  of  a quiet  and  peaceable  dispo- 
sition, (which  la  a great  virtue,  and  rare  to  be 
found  In  a woman)  and  also  vary  thrifty  and  se- 
cret, not  prone  to  anger,  but  of  a yielding  temper. 
A voice  beginning  low  or  in  the  bass,  and  ending 
high  in  the  treble,  denotes  a person  to  be  violent 
angry,  bold  and  secure. 

A thick  and  full  chin  abounding  with  too 
much  dealt,  shows  a man  inclined  to  peace, 
honest  and  true  to  his  trust,  but  slow  in  mven- 
iien,  and  easy  to  be  drawn  either  to  good  er 
evil  A peaked  chin  and  reasonably  full  of 
ficsh,  shows  a person  to  be  of  a good  under- 
standing, a high  spirit,  and  laudable  conversa- 
tion. A doable  chin  shows  a peaceable  dispo- 
sition, but  dull  of  apprehension,  vain,  credulous* 
a great  supplanter,  And  secret  in  all  his  actiona 
A crooked  chin,  tending  upwards  and  peaked 
for  want  oi  flesh,  is  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy, 
according  to  nature  a very  bad  m&n,  being  proud, 
impudent,  envious,  threatening,  deceitful  prone 
to  anger  and  treachery,  and  a great  thief. 

The  feai?  ef  young  men  usually  begins  to  grow 
down  upon  their  chins  at  15  years  of  age,  and 
sometimes  sooner.  Those  hairs  proceed  from 
the  superfluity  of  beat ; tko  fumes  whereof  as- 
o&ad  to  their  chin,  like  smoke  to  the  found  of 
a chimney ; and  because  it  caimoi  And  an  open 
pp^age  by  which  it  may  ascend  higher,  it  vents 
itself  forth  In  the  hairs  whi#h  asss  called  tbs 
beard.,  'There  are  very  few,  are  almost  no  wo- 
Sion  &t  ah  that  have  hairs  on  their  cheeks  ; and 
Sis  reason  is,  those  humours  which  cause  hair 
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' 60  grow  on  the  checks  of  a man  are  by  a wo- 
man evacuated  in  the  monthly  terms,  which 
they  have  more  or  less,  accord!  rig  to  the  heat 
o?  coldness  of  their  constitution,  and  the  age 
and  motion  of  the  moon.  Yet  sometimes  wo- 
men of  a hot  constitution  have  hair  to  be  seen 
on  their  cheeks,  but  more  commonly  on  their 
3ps»  or  near  unto  their  mouths,  where  the  heat 
most  aboundeth.  And  where  this  happens, 
such  womeu  are  much  addicted  to  the  company 
of  men,  and  of  a strong  and  manly  constitution. 
A woman  who  hath  little  hair  on  her  cheeks,  or 
about  her  mouth  and  lips,  is  of  a good  com- 
plexion, weak  constitution,  shame-faced,  mild 
and  obedient ; whereas  a woman  of  more  hot 
constitution  is  quite  otherwise.  But  in  a man. 
a beard  well  composed  and  thick  of  hair,  signifies 
a man  of  good  nature,  honest,  loving,  sociable, 
and  full  of  humanity  : on  the  contrary  he  that 
bath  but  a little  beard  is  for  the  most  part  proud, 
phting,  neevish,  and  unsociable.  They  who  have 
no  beards,  have  always  shrill  and  strange  kind  of 
eqneak-Uig  voices,  and  are  of  a weak  constitu- 
tion, which  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  eunuchs, 
who,  after  they  are  deprived  of  their  virility 
lire  transformed  from  the  nature  of  men  into  tho 
condition  of  women. 

Great  and  thick  ears  are  a certain  sign  of  a 
foolish  pemon,  or  a bad  memory  and  worse  un- 
derstanding. - But  small  and  tnin  ears  show  a 
person  to  be  of  a good  wit,  grave,  secret,  thrifty, 
modest,  resolute,  of  a good  memory,  and  one  win- 
ing to  serve  hi*  Mend.  He  whose  ears  are  longer 
than  ordinary,  is  thereby  signified  to  be  a bold 
snan,  uncivil,  vain,  foolish,  serviceable  to  another 
f 
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more  than  himself,  and  a man  of  small  !ndag£2y9 
but  of  a great  stomach. 

A face  apt  to  sweat  at  every  motion,  shows 
the  person  to  be  of  a hot  constitution,  vain  and 
luxurious,  of  a good  stomach,  but  a bad  under- 
standing, and  a worse  conversation.  A very 
fleshy  face  shows  the  person  to  be  of  a fearful 
disposition,  but  a merry  heart,  and  withal  boun- 
tiful and  discreet,  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  apt 
to  believe  every  thing.  A lean  face,  by  the 
rules  of  physiognomy,  denotes  the  person  to  be 
of  a good  understanding,  but  somewhat  capri- 
cious and  disdainful  in  his  conversation.  A lit- 
tle and  round  face  shows  a person  to  be  simple, 
very  fearful,  of  a bad  memory,  and  a clownish 
disposition.  A plump  face  full  of  carbuncles, 
showB  a man  to  be  a great  drinker  of  wine,  vain, 
daring,  and  soon  intoxicated.  A face  red  os 
high-coloured,  shows  a man  to  be  much  inclined 
to  choler,  and  one  that  will  be  soon  angry  and 
not  easily  pacified.  A long  and  lean  face  shows 
a man  to  be  both  bold,  injurious  and  deceitful 
A face  every  way  of  a due  proportion,  denotes  an 
ingenious  person,  one  fit  for  any  thing,  and  very 
much  inclined  to  what  is  good.  One  of  a broad 
full  fiat  face  is,  by  the  rales  of  physiognomy,  of  a 
dull,  lumpish,  heavy  constitution,  and  that  for 
one  virtue  has  three  vices.  A plain  flat  face, 
without  any  rising,  shows  a person  to  be  very 
wise,  loving  and  courtiy  in  his  carriage,  faithful 
to  his  friend,  and  patient  in  adversity.  A face  i 
sinking  down  a little,  with  crosses  in  it,  inclining  \ 
to  leanness,  denotes  a person  to  be  very  labori- 
ous, but  envious,  deceitful,  false,  quarrelsome, 
vain,  and  silly,  of  a dull  and  clownish  beiiaviour, 

A face  of  a handsome  proportion,  and  more  la- 
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lining  to  fat  than  lean,  shows  a person  just  in 
fcis  actions,  true  to  his  word,  civil  and  respectful 
in  ids  behaviour,  of  an  indifferent  understanding, 
and  of  an  extraordinary  memory,  A crooked 
face,  long  and  lean,  denotes  a man  endued  with 
G3  bad  qualities  as  the  face  is  with  ill  features. 
A face  "broad  about  the  brows,  and  sharper  and 
less  as  it  grows  towards  the  chin,  shows  a man 
simple  and  foolish  in  managing  his  affairs,  vain 
in  his  discourse,  envious  in  his  nature,  deceitful, 
quarrelsome,  and  rude  in  his  conversation.  A 
J&ce  well  coloured,  full  of  good  features,  and  of 
an  exact  symmetry,  and  a just  proportion  in  all 
its  parts,  and  which  is  delightful  to  look  upon,  is 
commonly  the  index  of  a fairer  mind,  and  shows 
a person  to  be  well  disposed ; but  withal  declares 
that  virtue  fa  not  so  irapregnably  seated  there, 
but  that  by  strong  temptations  (especially  by  the 
lair  sex)  it  may  be  supplanted  ana  overcome  by 
vice.  A pale  complexion  shews  the  person  not 
only  to  be  very  fickle  bat  very  malicious,  treacbo* 
rous,  false,  proud,  preaumptious.  and  extremely 
unfaithful.  A face  well  coloured  snows  the  person 
to  be  of  a praiseworthy  disposition,  and  a sound 
complexion,  easy  of  belief,  and  respeotful  to  bis 
friend,  ready  to  do  a courtsey,  and  very  easy  to 
be  drawn  to  any  thing. 

A great  head  and  round  withal,  denotes  the 
person  to  be  secret,  and  of  great  application  in 
carrying  on  business,  and  also  ingenious,  and  of 
& large  imaginative  faculty  and  invention  ; and 
likewise  laborious,  constant  and  honest.  The 
bead  whose  gullet  stands  forth,  and  inclines  to- 
wards the  earth,  signifies  a person  thrifty,  wise, 
peaceable,  secret,  of  a retired  temper,  and  con- 
stant in  the  management  of  bis  affairs.  A long 
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head  and  face,  and  great  withal,  denotes  a vain, 
foolish,  idle,  and  weak  person,  credulous  and 
very  envious.  To  have  one’s  head  always  shak- 
ing, and  moving  from  side  to  side,  denotes  a 
shallow,  weak  person,  unstable  in  all  his  actions, 
given  to  lying,  a great  deceiver,  a great  talker, 
and  prodigal  in  all  his  fortunes.  A big  head 
and  broad  face  show  a man  to  be  very  courage- 
ous, a great  hunter  after  women,  very  suspicious, 
bold  and  shameless.  He  who  hath  a very  big 
head,  but  not  so  proportionate  as  it  ought  to 
the  body,  if  he  hath  a short  neck  and  crooked 
gullet,  is  generally  a man  of  apprehension,  wise. 
Becret,  ingenious,  of  sound  judgment,  faithful, 
true  and  courteous  to  all.  He  who  hath  a little 
head,  and  long  slender  throat,  is  for  the  most . 
part  a man  very  weak,  yet  apt  to  learn,  but 
unfortunate  in  his  actions.  And  so  much  shall  I 
suffice  with  respect  to  the  head  and  face. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  Judgments  drawn  from  several  otheP 
parts  of  Man’s  Body. 

In  the  body  of  man,  the  head  and  face  are  the: 
principal  parts,  being  the  index  which  heaven 
has  laid  open  to  everyone’s  view  to  make  3 
judgment  therefrom,  therefore  I have  been  the: 
larger  in  my  judgment  from  the  several  parts 
thereof.  But  as  to  the  other  parts,  I shall  be 
much  more  brief,  as  not  being  so  obvious  to  the 
eyes  of  men  : yet  I would  proceed  in  order. 

The  throat,  if  it  be  white,  whether  it  be  fat 
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or  lean,  shows  a man  to  be  vain-glorious,  timor- 
ous, wanton,  and  very  subject  to  choler.  If  the 
throat  be  so  thin  and  lean  that  the  veins  appear, 
it  shows  a man  to  be  weak,  slow,  an'!  of  a dull 
and  heavy  constitution. 

A long  neck  shows  one  to  have  q long  and 
slender  foot,  and  that  the  person  is  stiff  and 
inflexible  either  to  good  or  evil.  A short  nock 
shows  one  to  be  witty  and  ingenious,  but 
deceitful  and  inconstant,  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  yet  cares  not  to  use  them,  but  ia  a 
great  loTer  of  peace  and  quietness. 

A lean  shoulder  bone  signifies  a man  to  be 
weak,  timorous,  peaceful,  not  laborious,  and  yet 
fit  for  any  employment.  He  whose  shoulder 
bones  are  of  great  bigness  is  commonly,  by  the 
rule  of  physiognomy,  a strong  man,  faithful  but 
unfortunate ; somewhat  dull  of  understanding, 
very  laborious,  a great  eater  and  drinker,  and 
one  equally  contented  in  all  conditions.  He 
whose  shoulder  bone  seems  to  be  smooth,  is  by 
the  rule  of  nature  modest  in  hie  look,  and  tem- 

S irate  in  all  his  actions,  both  at  bed  and  board. 

e whose  shoulder  bone  bends  and  is  crooked 
inwardly,  is  commonly  a dull  person  and  deceitful 
Long  arms  hanging  down  and  touching  the 
knees,  though  such  arms  are  rarely  seen, 
denotes  a man  liberal,  but  withal  vain -glorious, 
proud  aud  inconstant.  He  whose  arms  are 
very  short  in  respect  to  the  stature  of  his  body, 
is  thereby  signified  to  be  a man  of  high  and 
gallant  spirit,  of  a graceful  temper  bold  and  war- 
like. He  whose  arms  are  full  of  bones,  sinews, 
and  flesh,  is  a great  desirer  of  novelties  and 
beauties,  and  one  that  is  very  oredulous  and  apt 
to  believe  everything.  He  whose  arms  are 
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very  hairy,  whether  they  be  lean  or  fat,  is  for 
iiie  most  part  a luxurious  person,  weak  in  body 
and  mind,  very  suspicious,  and  malicious  withal. 
He  whose  arms  have  no  hair  on  them  at  all,  is 
of  a weak  judgment,  very  angry,  vain,  wanton* 
credulous,  easily  deceived  himself,  yet  a great 
deceiver  of  others,  no  fighter,  and  very  apt  to 
betray  his  dearest  friends. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Palmistry,  showing  the  various 
Judgments  drawn  from  the  Hand, 

Being  engaged  in  this  part  of  the  work  to  show 
what  judgment  may  be  drawn  according  to 
physiognomy,  from  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  and  coming  in  order  to  speak  of  the  hands, 
it  hias  put  me  under  the  necessity  of  saying 
something  about  palmistry,  which  is  judgment 
made  of  the  conditions,  inclinations,  and 
fortunes  of  men  and  women,  from  the  various 
lines  and  characters  nature  has  imprinted  in 
their  hands,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the 
hands  that  have  them. 

The  reader  should  remember,  that  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  hand,  and  which  indeed  is  reckoned 
the  principal,  is  called  the  line  of  life  ; this  line 
incloses  the  thumb,  separating  it  from  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand  The  next  to  it,  which  is  called 
the  natural  line,  takes  its  beginning  from  the 
rising  of  the  fore-finger,  near  the  line  of  life, 
and  reaches  to  the  table  line,  and  generally 
makes  a triangle.  The  table  line,  commonly 
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called  the  line  of  fortune,  begins  under  the  little 
finger,  and  ends  under  the  middle  finger  The 
girdle  of  Venus,  which  is  another  line  so  called, 
begins  near  the  first-joint  in  the  little  finder, 
and  ends  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  mid- 
dle finger.  The  fine  of  death  is  that  which 
plainly  appears  in  a counter  fine  to  that  of  fife, 
and  is  called  the  sister  fine,  ending  usually  as 
the  other  ends ; for  when  the  line  of  life  is  end- 
ed, death  comes,  and  it  can  go  no  further.  There 
are  lines  in  the  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the  ball  of  the 
» thumb,  which  is  c&li6d  the  mount  of  Venus  • 
under  each  of  the  fingers  are  also  mounts,  whisi 
are  each  governed  by  several  planets  ; and  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  is  called  the  plain  of  Mars. 

I proceed  to  give  judgment  from  these  seve- 
ral lines.  In  palmistry,  the  left  hand  is  chiefly 
to  be  regarded,  because  therein  the  lines  are 
most  visible,  and  have  the  strictest  communi- 
cation with  the  heart  and  brain.  In  the  next 
place,  observe  the  line  of  fife,  and  if  it  bo  fair, 
extended  to  its  full  length,  and  not  broken  with 
an  intermixture  of  cross  lines,  it  shows  Ion.’ 
life  and  health,  and  it  Is  the  same  if  a double 
line  appears,  as  there  sometimes  does.  When 
the  stars  appear  in  this  line,  it  is  a signification 
of  great  losses  and  calamities  ; if  on  it  there  b« 
the  figures  of  two  O’s  or  a Y,  it  threatens  the 
person  with  blindness  ; If  it  wraps  itself  about 
the  table-line,  then  does  it  promise  wealth  and 
honour  to  be  attended  by  prudence  and  indush 
try.  If  the  line  bo  cut  and  jagged  at  the  upper 
end,  It  denotes  much  sickness  ; if  this  lino  bg 
cut  by  any  lino  coming  from  the  mount  of  Venus, 
it  declare  the  person  to  be  unfortunate  in  lore 
snd  business  also,  and  threatens  him  with  sudden 
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death.  A cross  between  the  line  of  life  and  tbs 
table-lino,  shows  the  person  to  be  very  liberal 
and  charitable,  one  of  a noble  spirit  Let  us 
eee  the  signification  of  the  table-hue. 

The  table-line,  when  broad  and  of  a lively 
colour,  shows  a healthful  constitution,  and  a 

Suiet  contented  mind,  and  of  a courageous  spi- 
lt : but  if  it  has  crosses  towards  the  little  fin- 
ger, it  threatens  the  party  with  much  affliction 
by  sickness.  If  the  line  bo  double,  or  divided 
into  three  parts  at  any  of  the  extremities,  it 
shows  the  person  to  be  of  a generous  temper, 
and  of  a good  fortune  to  support  it ; but  if  this 
Une  be  forked  at  the  end,  it  threatens  the  per- 
son shall  suffer  by  jealousies,  and  doubts,  and 
loss  of  riches  gotten  by  deceit  If  three  points 
such  as  these  .“.  are  found  in  it,  they  denote  the 
person  prudent  and  liberal,  a lover  of  learning, 
and  of  a good  temper  ; if  it  spreads  towards  the 
fore  and  middle  finger  and  ends  blunt,  it  de- 
notes preferment.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  sig- 
nified by  the  middle-line.  This  line  has  in  it 
oftentimes  (for  there  is  scarce  a hand  In  which 
it  varios  not)  divers  very  significant  characters. 
Many  small  linos  between  this  and  the  table- 
fine  threaten  the  party  with  sickness,  and  also 
give  him  hopes  of  recovery.  A half  cross  branch- 
ing into  this  line  declares  the  person  shall  have 
honour,  riches,  and  good  success  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings. A half  moon  denotes  cold  and  watery 
distempers  ; but  a sun  or  star  upon  this  line,  de- 
notes prosperity  and  riches  : this  line,  double  In 
a woman,  shows  she  will  have  several  husbands, 
but  no  children. 

The  Kno  of  Venus,  If  It  happens  to  be  cut  02 
Slvidod  near  the  fore-finger,  threatens  ruin  to 
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lie  party,  and  that  it  shall  befal  him  by  means 
<uf  lascivious  women  and  bad  company.  Two 
crosses  upon  this  line,  one  being  on  the  fore- 
finger and  the  other  bending  towards  the  little 
finger,  shows  the  part  to  be  weak,  and  inclined 
to  modesty  and  virtue ; indeed,  it  generally 
denotes  modesty  in  women,  and  therefore  those 
who  desire  such,  usually  choose  them  by  this 
standard.  j 

The  liver  line,  if  it  be  straight  and  crossed 
by  other  lines,  shows  the  person  to  be  of  a sound 
judgment,  and  a piercing  understanding ; but  if 
it  be  winding,  crooked  and  bending  outwurd,  it 
shows  deceit  and  flattery,  and  the  party  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  If  it  makes  a triangle,  or  quad- 
rangle, it  shows  the  person  to  be  of  a noble 
descent, and  ambitious  of  honour  aud  promotion. 
If  It  happens  that  this  line  and  the  middle  line 
begin  near  each  other,  it  denotes  a person  to  be 
weak  in  his  judgment,  if  a man  ; but  if  e woman, 
in  danger  by  hard  labour. 

The  plain  of  Mara  being  In  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  most  of  the  lines  pass  through  it,  which 
renders  it  very  significant.  This  plain  being 
hollow,  and  the  lines  being  crooked  and  dis- 
torted, threatens  the  party  to  fall  by  his  enemies. 
When  the  lines  beginning  at  tho  wrist  are  long 
within  the  plain,  reaching  to  the  brawn  of  the 
hand,  that  shows  the  person  to  be  much  givea 
to  quarrelling,  often  in  broils,  and  of  a hot  and 
fiery  spirit,  by  which  he  shall  suffer  much  damage. 
If  deep  and  large  crosses  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  it  shows  the  party  shall  obtain  honour 
by  martial  exploits  ; hut  if  it  be  a woman,  sho 
shall  have  several  husband?,  and  easy  l&nous 
with  her  shiMren. 
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The  line  of  death  is  fatal,  when  crosses  ar 
broken  lines  appear  in  it ; for  they  threaten  the 
person  with  sickness  and  a short  life.  A 
clouded  moon  appearing  therein,  threatens  a 
child-bed  women  with  death,^  A bloody  spot  in 
the  line,  denotes  a violent  death.  A star  like  a 
comet,  threaten  ruin  by  war,  and  death  by 
pestilence.  But  if  a bright  sun  appears  therein, 
It  promises  long  life  and  prosperity. 

As  for  the  lines  of  the  wrist  being  fair,  they 
denote  good  fortune ; but  if  crossed  and  broken, 
the  contrary  . 


CHAPTER  V. 

Judgments  according  to  Physiognomy , 
drawn  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Body , from  the  Hands  to  the  Feet. 

A large  and  full  breast  shows  a man  valiant 
and  courageous,  but  withal  proud  and  hard  to 
deal  with,  quickly  angry,  and  very  apprehensive 
of  an  injury  : he  whose  breast  is  narrow,  and 
which  riseth  a little  in  the  middle  of  it,  is,  by 
the  best  rules  of  physiognomy,  of  a clear  spirit, 
cf  a great  understanding,  good  in  council,  very 
faithful,  clean  both  in  mind  and  body,  yet  as  an 
enemy  to  this,  he  is  soon  angry,  inclined  long 
to  keep  it.  He  whose  breast  is  somewhat  hairy 
is  very  luxurious,  and  serviceable  to  another. 
He  who  hath  no  hair  upon  his  breast,  is  a man 
weak  by  nature,  of  a slender  capacity,  and  very 
timorous,  but  of  a laudable  life  and  conversation, 
'inclined  to  peace,  and  much  retired  to  himself. 
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The  back  of  the  chine  bone,  if  the  flesh  be  any 
thing  hairy  and  lean,  and  higher  than  any  oths* 
part  that  is  behind,  signifies  a man  shameless, 
beastly,  and  withal  malicious.  He  whose  back  is 
large,  big,  and  fat,  is  thereby  denoted  to  be  r 
(Strong  and  stout  man,  but  of  a heavy  dfencglticr 
vain,  alow,  and  full  of  deceit. 

He  or  she  whose  belly  is  soft  all  over  the  body 
Is  weak,  lustful,  and  fearful  upon  little  or  no  oc- 
casion, of  a good  understanding,  and  an  excel- 
lent invention,  but  a little  eater,  faithful,  but  of 
various  fortune,  and  meets  with  more  adversity 
that  prosperity.  He  whose  flesh  is  rough  and 
hard,  is  a man  of  strong  constitution,  and  very 
bold,  hut  vain,  proud,  and  of  a cruel  temper.  A 
person  whose  skin  is  smooth,  fat,  and  white,  is 
curious,  vain-glorious,  timorous,  shamefaced, 
malidons,  false,  and  too  wise  to  believe  all  he 
hears, 

The  legs  of  both  men  and  women  have  a fleshy 
substance  behind,  which  are  called  calves,  which 
nature  hath  given  them  (as  in  our  book  of  liv- 
ing creatures  we  have  observed)  in  lieu  of  those 
long  tails  which  most  other  creatures  have  pen- 
dent behind.  Now  a great  calf,  and  he  whose 
legs  are  of  a great  bone,  and  hairy  withAl,  de- 
notes the  person  to  be  strong,  bold,  secure,  doll 
in  understanding,  and  slow  in  business,  inclined 
to  procreation,  and  for  the  most  part  fortunate 
In  his  undertakings.  Little  legs,  and  but  little 
hair  on  them,  show  the  person  to  be  weak,  fear- 
ful, of  a quick  understanding,  and  neither  luxip 
rious  at  bed  nor  board. 

The  feet  of  either  men  or  women,  if  broad  and 
thick  with  flesh,  and  long  in  figure,  especially 
If  the  skin  feels  hard,  they  are  Dy  nature  of  & 
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strong  constitutions  aad  grots  nutriment,  but  of 
1%  -weak  intellect,  whiofi  renders  the  understand- 
ing vain.  But  feet  that  are  thin  and  lean,  and 
of  a soft  skin,  show  the  person  to  be  weak  of 
body,  but  of  a strong  understanding,  and  of  an, 
excellent  wit. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  do  administer  plain  and 
evident  signs,  whereby  the  disposition  and  con- 
stitution of  men  and  women  may  be  known,  as 
do  the  palms  of  their  hands,  as  being  full  of 
lines,  by  which  lines  all  the  fortunes  or  the  mis- 
fortunes of  men  and  women  may  be  known-  and 
thedr  manners  and  inclinations  made  plainly  to 
appear.  But  this  in  general  we  may  take  notice, 
m that  many  long  lines  and  strokes  do  uresago 
great  affliction,  and  a very  troublesome  life,  at- 
tended with  much  grief  and  toil,  care,  poverty, 
and  misery  ; hut  short  linos,  if  they  are  thick 
and  full  o£  cross  lines,  are  yet  worse  in  every 
depress-  Those,  the  skin  of  whose  soles  are  very 
thick  and  gross,  are  for  the  most  part  able, 
strong,  and  venturous.  Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, those,  the  skin  of  whose  soles  of  their  feet 
Is  thin,  are  generally  weak  and  timorous. 

• I shall  now,  before  I conclude,  (having  given 
an  account  of  what  judgments  may  be  made  by 
observing  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet) 

five  an  account  of  what  judgments  may  be  drawn 
y the  rule  of  physiognomy  from  things  es> 
traneoue  which  art  found  upon  many,  and  which 
indeed  to  them  are  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  so 
far  from  being  necessary  parts  that  they  are  the 
deformity  and  burden  ox  it  and  speak  of  tho 
habits  of  the  body,  as  they  distinguished  pesr- 
SOuS, 
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VJ  Crooked  and  Deformed  Persons. 

A.  crooked  breast  or  shoulder,  or  the  exuber- 
ant of  flesh  in  tho  body  either  of  man  or  wo- 
man, signifies  the  person  to  be  extremely  par- 
simonious and  ingenious,  and  of  a great  under- 
standing, but  very  covetous,  and  scraping  after 
the  things  of  the  world,  attended  ftlso  with  a 
very  bad  memory,  being  also  very  deceitful  and 
malicious  : they  are  seldom  in  a medium,  but 
either  virtuous  or  extremely  vicious.  But  if 
the  person  deformed  hath  an  excrescence  on  h!s 
breast  Instead  of  the  back,  he  is  for  the  most 
part  of- a double  heart  and  very  mischievous. 

Of  the  divers  M a, mere  of  going , and particular 
Posture  both  of  Men  and  Vromen, 

He  cr  she  who  goes  slowly,  making  great  steps 
as  they  go,  are  generally  persona  of  bad  me- 
mory, and  dull  of  apprehension,  given  to  loiter- 
ing, and  not  apt  to  believe  wh&t  Is  told  then?. 
He  who  goes  apace,  and  makoa  short  stepo,  is 
most  successful  in  all  his  undertakings,  swift  in 
fcla  imagination,  and  humble  in  the  disposition 
Of  his  alfolrs.  He  who  walks  wide  and  uneven 
Plops,  and  sidelong  withal,  is  one  of  a greedy, 
eordid  nature,  subtle,  malicious,  and  willing 
dofcvil 

Of  the  Gait  or  Motion  in  Men  or  Women. 

Every  man  hath  a certain  gait  or  motion,  and 
go  in  like  manner  hath  every  woman  t for  a man 
to  be  shaking  his  head,  or  using  any  light  motion 
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with  his  hands  or  feet,  whether  he  stands  ox  sits, 
or  speaks,  is  always  accompanied  with  an  extra- 
vacant  motion,  unnecessary,  superfluous  and 
unhandsome.  Such  a man,  by  the  rule  of  phy- 
siognomy, is  vain,  unwise,  unchaste,  a detractor, 
unstable,  and  unfaithful.  He  or  she  whose  mo- 
tion is  not  much  when  discoursing  with  any  one* 
Is  for  the  most  part  wise  and  well  bred,  and  Src 
loranv  employment,  ingenious  and  apprehensive, 
frugal,  faithful,  and  industrious  m business. 
He  whose  posture  is  forwards  and  backwards, 
or,  as  it  were  whisking  up  and  down,  mimical, 
Is  thereby  denoted  to  be  a vain  silly  person,  of  & 
heavy  and  dull  wit,  and  very  malicious.  He 
whose  motion  is  lame  and  limping,  or  otherwise 
Imperfect  or  that  counterfeits  an  imperfection. 
Is  denoted  to  be  envious,  malicious,  raise,  <uic 
detracting. 

Judgments  drawn  from  the  Stature  of  Man* 

Physiognomy  draws  several  judgments  a 1st 
from  the  stature  of  man,  which  take  as  follow* 
etn  : li  a man  be  upright  and  straight,  inclined 
rather  tc  leanness  than  fat,  it  shows  him  to  bfc 
bold,  cruel,  proud,  clamorous, 


and  harder  to  be  reconciled 


very  frugal  deceitful,  and  In  many  things  ma* 
HHous.  To  be  tall  of  stature,  and  corpulent 
with  it,  denotes  him  to  be  not  only  handsoms 
tout  valiant  also,  but  of  no  extraordinary  uu» 
derstanding,  and  which  is  worst  of  all,  ungrate- 
fnl  and  trepanning.  He  who  is  extremely  tail, 
and  very  lean  ana  thin,  is  a projecting  man,  that 
designs  no  good  to  himself,  importunate  to  ob- 
tain what  he  desires,  and  extremely  wedded  Sr 
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his  own  humour.  He  who  is  thick  and  short,  Is 
vain,  envious,  suspicious,  and  very  shallow  ofap- 

Srehension,  easy  of  belief,  but  very  long  before 
e will  forget  an  injury.  He  who  is  lean  and 
short,  but  upright  withal,  Is,  by  the  rule  of  phy- 
siognomy, wise  and  ingenious,  bold  and  confi- 
dent, and  of  a good  understanding,  but  of  a de- 
ceitful heart.  He  who  stoops  as  he  goes,  not  30 
much  by  age  as  custom,  is  very  laborious,  a re- 
tainer of  secrete,  but  very  Incredulous,  and  not 
easy  to  believe  every  vain  report  he  hears.  He 
that  goes  with  his  belly  stretching  forth,  is  sod- 
^bia,  merry,  and  easy  to  be  persuaded. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

Qf  the  Tower  of  Celestial  Bodies  over  Men 
and,  Women. 


H aviso  spoken  thus  largely  of  Physionomy, 
Mid  the  judgments  riven  thereby  concerning  the 
dispositions  and  Indinations  of  men  and  women, 
drawn  by  the  said  art,  from  every  part  of  the 
hodk»  of  men  and  women,  it  will  he  convenient 
here  to  show  how  all  these  things  come  to  pass  ; 
and  how  It  b that  the  secret  inclinations  and 
future  fate  of  men  and  women  may  be  known 
from  the  consideration  of  the  several  ports  of  the 
bodies.  They  arise  from  the  power  and  domi- 
nion of  superior  powers  over  bodies  inferior:  by 
Kjperior  powers  I understand  the  12  Signs  of  the 
tkxMxie,  whose  signs,  characters,  and  siginfioa- 
are  os  follow. 
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Aris,  the  Earn,  which  governs  the  hesd  and 
boe, 

iTrnrus,  the  Bull,  which  governs  the  nock. 

Gemini,  the  Twins,  governs  the  hands  a b€ 
aims.  ' 

Oancer,  the  Crab,  governs  the  breast  and  sto- 
mach, 

Leo,  the  Lion,  governs  the  back  and  heart, 

Virgo,  the  Virgin,  governs  the  beliy 
bowels. 

lAJbrOy  the  Balances,  governs  the  retas  and 
lotos. 

Scorpio  the  SwrpJon,  governs  the  s&seS 
perte. 
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Sagiitary , tho  Centaur,  governs  the  thighs. 

Capricorn,  the  Goat,  governs  the  knees. 

Aquarius,  the  Water-Bearer,  governs  the  legs 
and  ancles. 

Pisces,  the  Fish,  governs  the  feet. 

It  is  here  furthermore  necessary  to  let  the 
reader  know,  that  the  ancients  have  divided  the 
Celestial  Sphere  into  twelve  parts ; according  to 
the  number  of  these  signs,  which  are  termed 
houses  ; and  have  placed  the  twelve  signs  in 
their  houses,  as  in  the  first  house  Aries,  in  the 
second  Taurus,  in  the  third  Gemini,  &c.  And 
besides  their  assigning  the  twelve  signs  to  tho 
twelves  houses,  they  allot  to  each  house  its  pro- 
per business. 

To  the  first  house  they  give  the  signification 
of  life. 

The  second  house  has  the  signification  of 
wealth,  substance,  or  riches. 

The  third  is  the  mansion  of  brethren. 

The  fourth  is  the  house  of  parentage. 

The  filth  is  the  house  of  children. 

The  sixth  is  the  house  of  sickness  or  disease. 

The  seventh  is  the  house  ot  wedlock,  and  also 
0?  enemies,  because  oftentimes  a wife  or  husband 
proves  the  worst- enemy. 

The  eighth  is  the  house  of  death. 

The  ninth  is  $te  house  of  religion. 

The  tenth  is  the  signification  of  honour. 

The  eleventh  of  friendship. 

The  twelfth  is  the  house  of  affliction  and  woe. 

Now,  astrologically  speaking,  a house  is  a cer- 
tain space  in  fcne  heaven  or  firmament,  divided 
by  certain  degrees,  through  which  the  planets 
have  their  motion,  and  in  which  they  have  their 
residence,  and  are  situated.  And  these  houses 
u 
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£f9  divided  by  thirty  degrees,  for  every  sign  has 
5o  maD*y  degrees.  And  these  signs  or  nouseg- 
are  called  the  houses  of  such  and  such  planets 
as  make  their  residence  therein,  and  are  such  a a 
delight  in  them,  and  as  they  are  deposited  in 
such  and  such  houses  are  said  to  be  either  dig- 
nified or  debilitated.  For  though  the  planets 
in  their  several  revolutions  go  through  all  the 
houses,  yet  there  are  some  houses  which  they 
nre  more  properly  said  to  delight  in  : As,  for  in- 
stance, Aries  and  Scorpio  are  the  houses  of 
Mars  ; Taurus  and  Libra,  of  Venus ; Gemini 
and  Virgo,  of  Mercury  ; Sagittarius  and  Pisces 
ire  the  houses  of  Jupiter ; Capricorn  and  Aqua- 
rius are  the  houses  of  8aturn  ; Leo  is  the 
house  of  the  Sun ; and  Cancer  is  the  house  of 
the  Moon. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  whole,  and  show  how 
this  concerns  physiognomy,  is  thus  : as  the  body 
of  man,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not  only  govern- 
ed by  the  signs  and  planets,  but  every  part  is 
appropriated  to  on©  or  another  of  them,  so  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  influence  of  each  sign 
or  planet,  so  governing,  is  the  disposition,  incli- 
nation, and  nature  of  the  person  governed.  For 
such  and  such  tokens  and  marks  do  show  a 
parson  to  be  born  under  such  and  such  a pla- 
net ; so  according  to  the  nature,  power,  and  in- 
fluences of  the  planets,  is  the  judgment  to  be 
mad©  of  that  person.  By  which  the  reader  may 
8©e  that  the  judgments  drawn  from  physiegne- 
say  are  grounded  upon  a certain  veracity. 
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CONTAINING 

PARTICULAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MIDWIVBi 
NURSES,  &c. 


Those  that  take  npon  them  the  office  of  mlfi- 
•wives,  ought  to  take  care  to  fit  themselves  foi 
that  employment  by  the  knowledge  of  thcsi 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  discharge 
thereof.  And  such  persons  ought  to  be  of  the 
iddle  age,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old ; 
Jtnd  of  a good  habit  of  body,  not  subject  to  dla* 
Base,  fears,  or  sudden  frights.  Nor  are  the 
qualifications  assigned  to  a good  surgeon  Im- 
proper for  a midwife,  viz.  a lady’s  hand,  a 
hawk’s  eyo,  a lion’s  heart ; to  which  may  be 
added,  activity  of  body,  and  a convenient 
strength,  with  caution  and  diligence  ; not  sub- 
ject to  drowsiness  or  impatience.  She  ought 
also  to  be  sober,  affable,  courteous,  chaste,  not 
ooveteous,  or  subject  to  passion,  but  bountiM 
and  compassionate  ; and,  above  all,  she  ought 
to  be  qualified  as  the  Egyptian  midwives  of 
old,  that  is,  to  have  the  fear  of  God,  which  fc 
she  principal  thing  in  every  state  and  condition* 
and  will  furnish  her,  on  all  occasions,  both  with 
wisdom  and  discretion. 
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When  the  time  of  birth  draws  near  and  the 
good  woman  finds  her  travailing  pains  begin 
to  come  upon  her,  let  her  send€for  her  midwife 
in  time,  better  too  soon  than  too  late,  &nd  get 
those  things  readv  which  are  necessary  upon 
such  occasions,  when  the  midwife  comss,  let 
her  first  find  whether  the  true  time  of  the  birth 
be  come  ; for  by  not  properly  observing  this, 
many  a child  hath  been  spoiled,  and  the  life  of 
the  mother  endangered ; or  at  least  given  her 
double  the  pain  needful.  For  unskilful  mid- 
wives,  not  minding  this,  have  given  things  to 
force  down  the  child,  and  thereby  disturb  the 
course  of  her  natural  labour ; whereas  nature 
work*  best  in  her  own  time  and  way.  I do 
eonfess,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  the 
true  time  of  a woman’s  labour,  they  being  trou- 
bled with  pains  long  before  their  true  labour 
comes,  even  some  week?  before ; the  reason  of 
which  I conceive  to  be  the  heat  of  their  reins  j 
and  this  may  be  readily  known  by  the  swelling 
of  their  legs ; and  therefore,  when  women  with 
child  find  their  legs  swell  overmuch,  they  may 
be  assured  that  their  reins  are  too  hot  For 
the  cure  whereof,  let  them  cool  the  reins,  be- 
fore the  time  of  their  labour,  with  oil  of  poppies, 
and  oil  of  violets,  or  water -lillies,  by  anointing 
the  reins  of  their  backs  with  them  ; for  suoh 
women  whose  reins  are  very  hot,  have  usually 
hard  labours.  But  in  this  case,  above  all  the 
remedies  that  I know,  I prefer  the  decoction  of 
them  in  water  ; and  then  having  strained  and 
clarified  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  boil  it  into 
s syrup  with  its  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  keep 
Sft  for  nee. 

Those  are  two  skins  that  compass  the  child 
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In  the  womb : the  one  Is  the  armies,  and  this 
is  the  inner  skin  ; the  other  is  the  allantois , and 
this  is  the  skin  that  holds  the  urine  of  the  child 
daring  the  time  that  it  abides  in  the  womb, 
Both  these  skins,  by  the  violent  stirring  of  the 
child  near  the  time  of  its  birth,  are  broken ; 
and  then  the  urine  and  sweat  of  the  child  con- 
tained in  them  fall  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
womb;  and  this  is  that  which  the  midwives 
oall  the  waters , and  is  an  iuf&llable  sign  that 
the  birth  is  very  near  ; for  the  child  is  no  more 
able  to  subsist  in  tho  womb  after  those  skins  are 
broken,  than  a naked  man  is  in  the  cold  air, 
These  waters,  if  the  child  come  presently  after 
them,  facilitate  the  labour,  by  making  the  pas- 
sage slippery  ; and  therefore  the  midwife  must 
have  a care  that  she  force  not  the  waters  away, 
for  nature  knows  better  the  true  time  of  the 
birth  than  she,  and  usually  retains  the  waters 
till  that  time. 


GENUINE  RECIPES  FOR  CAUSING 
8PEEDY  DELIVERY. 

A loadstone  held  in  the  travailing  woman's 
hand.  Take  wild  tansy,  bruise  and  apply  It  to 
the  woman’s  nostrils.  Take  also  date  stones, 
and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  let  her  take  a 
drachm  of  thorn  in  white  wine  at  a time. 

Take  parsley’,  bruise  it,  and  press  out  the 
Juice,  and  put  >t  up  (being  so  dipped)  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  it  will  presently  cause 
the  child  to  come  away,  though  it  be  dead-  and 
the  after  "burden  also ; besides  It  cleanse  tn  thr 
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womb,  and  also  the  child  !n  the  womb,  of  alH 
gross  humours. 

Let  no  midwife  ever  force  away  a child,  unless 
she  is  sure  it  is  dead.  I once  was  where  a 
woman  was  in  labour,  which  being  very  hard, 
oer  midwife  sent  for  another  midwife  to  assist 
her,  which  midwife  sending  the  first  down  stairs, 
and  designing  to  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
the  woman  herself,  forced  away  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  left  the  head  behind  : of  which  the 
woman  was  forced  afterwards  to  be  delivered  by 
a man- midwife. 

After  the  child  is  born,  great  care  Is  to  be  taken 
by  the  midwife  in  cutting  the  navel-string,  which, 
tnough  by  some  is  accounted  but  a trifle,  yet  It 
requires  none  of  the  least  skill  of  a midwife,  to 
do  it  with  that  prudence  and  judgment  that  are 
requisite.  And  that  it  may  be  done  so,  you  must 
consider,  &s  soon  as  the  child  is  free  from  its  mo- 
ther, whether  it  is  weak  or  strong  ; if  the  child 
be  weak,  put  back  gently  part  of  the  vital  and 
natural  blood  in  the  body  of  the  child  by  its  navel 
(for  both  the  vital  and  natural  spirits  are  commu- 
nicated by  the  mother  to  the  child  by  its  navel- 
string)  , for  that  doth  much  recruit  a weak  child/ 
but  Q the  child  be  strong,  you  may  forbear. 

As  to  the  manner  of  cutting  the  child’s  navel* 
String,  let  the  ligature  or  binding  be  very  strong  f 
and  be  sure  not  to  cut  it  off  very  near  the  bind- 
ing, lest  the  binding  unloose,  You  need  not 
fear  to  bind  the  navel-string  very  hard,  because 
ot  Is  void  J sense ; and  that  part  of  the  navel- 
string  which  you  leave  on  falis  off  of  its  own  ao- 
eord  m a few  days  ; the  whole  course  of  nature 
being  now  changed  in  the  child,  it  having  ano- 
ther way  ordained  to  nourish  it-  It  is  no  matte? 
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with  what  Instrument  you  cut  It  off,  so  It  be 
Sharp  and  you  do  it  cleverly.  The  piece  of  the 
navel-string  that  falls  off,  be  sure  you  keep  it 
from  touching  the  ground ; remember  what  1 
have  before  told  you  concerning  this  matter,  and 
U you  keep  it  by  you  it  may  be  of  use.  The  navel- 
string  being  cut  off,  put  a little  cotton  or  lint  to 
the  place,  to  keep  it  warm,  lest  the  cold  enter 
the  body  of  the  child,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  do 
If  it  be  not  bound  up  hard  enough. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  bring  away 
the  after-birth,  or  secundine,  else  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  for  the  woman.  But  this  must  be 
done  by  gentlo  means,  and  without  delay,  for  In 
this  case  especially  delays  are  dangerous  ; and 
also  in  what  I have  set  down  before,  as  good  to 
cause  speed?  delivery,  and  bring  away  the  after- 
birth. Ana  after  the  birth  ana  after- birth  are 
brought  away,  if  the  woman’s  body  be  very  weak, 
keep  her  not  too  warm  ; for  extremity  of  heat 
doth  weaken  nature  and  dissolve  the  strength  : 
but  whether  she  be  weak  or  strong,  let  no  cola 
elr  come  near  her  at  first ; for  cold  is  an  enemy 
to  file  spermatic  parts.  If  cold  goes  into  the 
womb,  it  increases  the  after-pains,  causes  swell- 
ing In  the  womb,  and  does  great  hurt  to  the 
nerves. 

If  what  I have  written  be  carefully  observed 

S-  midwives,  and  such  nurses  as  keep  women  in 
eir  lying-in,  by  God’s  blessing,  the  child  bed 
woman  may  do  very  well,  and  both  midwife  and 
nurse  gain  credit  and  reputation.  For  though 
Sheee  directions  may  in  some  things  thwart  the 
common  practice,  yet  they  are  grounded  upon 
experience,  and  Will  infallibly  answer  the  end. 
Sat  there  are  several  accidents  that  lying- 
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In  women  are  subject  unto  which  must  be  gre^ 
'sided  against  : and  these  I will  speak  of  next. 

The  first  I snail  mention  are  after-pains,  aboul 
the  cause  of  which,  authors  very  much  differ  ; 
some  think  they  are  caused  by  the  thinness,  some 
by  the  sliminess,  and  others  by  the  sharpness  e! 
the  blood ; but  my  own  opinion  Is,  they  proceed 
from  cold  and  water.  But  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  this  I know,  that  if  my  foregoing  direc- 
tions be  observed,  they  will  be  very  much  abat- 
ed, if  not  quite  taken  away.  But  in  case  they 
do  happen,  boil  an  egg,  and  pour  out  the  yoke  of 
It,  with  which  mix  a spoonful  of  cinnamon-water, 
and  let  her  drink  of  it ; and  if  you  mix  it  with 
two  grains  of  ambergris,  it  will  better. 

The  second  accident  lying-in  women  are  sub- 
ject to  is  excoriation  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
womb.  To  help  this,  use  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
or  rather  oil  of  St  John’s  wort,  to  anoint  tbs 
part  with. 

Another  accident  Is,  that  sometimes,  through 
very  hard  labour,  and  the  great  straining  to 
bring  the  child  into  the  world,  the  lying-in  wo- 
man comes  to  be  troubled  with  the  hemorrhoids 
or  piles.  To  cure  this,  let  her  use  polypodiura 
bruised,  and  boiled  in  her  meat  and  drink, 

A fourth  thing  that  often  follows  is,  the  re- 
tention of  the  menses ; this  is  very  dangerous, 
and,  if  not  remedied,  proves  mortal.  But  for 
this,  let  her  take  such  medicines  as  strongly  pro- 
voke the  terms  ; and  such  are  peony  roots,  dit- 
tany, juniper -berries,  betony,  centaury,  sage,  sa- 
vory, pennyroyal,  feverfew. 

The  last  "thing  I shall  mention  Is,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  menses.  This  happens  not  do  of- 
lea  as  the  foregoing,  but  yet  sometimes  it  does  | 
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j*}  such  cases  take  shepherd's  puree,  either 
coJedin  any  convenient  fiquor,  or  dried  and 
oeatea  to  powder,  and  you  will  find  it  very  irood 
to  stop  them.  6 

Haying  thus  finished  the  Vade-Mecum  for 
Midwives,  before  I conclude  I will  some- 
thing of  the  choice  and  qualifications  of  good 
nurses ; that  those  who  have  occasion  for  them 
may  know  how  to  order  themselves,  for  the  good 
•si  the  children  whom  they  nurse. 

1.  Let  her  age  be  between  20  and  30,  for  then 
Bhe  is  in  her  prime. 

2*  ^et  her  be  in  health,  for  her  sickness  infects 
the  milis,  and  the  milk  the  child. 

3.  Let  her  be  a prudent  woman,  for  such  a 
)D8  will  be  careful  of  the  child. 

4.  Let  her  be  net  too  poor;  for  if  she  wants, 
ine  child  must  want  too. 

5.  jj&t  her  be  well  bred ; for  111  bred  nurses 
corrupt  good  nature. 

6.  If  it  be  a boy  that  is  to  he  nursed,  let  the 
curse  be  such  a one  whose  last  child  was  a boy 
and  so  it  will  be  the  more  agreeable ; but  if  it 
be  a girl,  lot  the  nurse  be  one  whose  last  child 
was  a girl 

7.  If  the  nurse  has  a husband,  see  that  be  be 
» good  likely  man,  and  not  given  to  debauch- 
ery; for  that  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 

child. 

8.  In  the  last  place,  let  the  nurse  take  care 

that  she  be  not  pregnant  herself ; for,  if  so,  she 
must  of  necessity  either  spoil  her  own,  or  yours, 
$r  both.  ’ * ^ 

. £ 2 Unurse  ttos  qualified,  you  may  put  your 
^ild  without  danger,  And  let  suen  "a  nurse 
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take  the  following  directions,  for  the  better  go- 
verning and  ordering  herself  in  that  station. 

A pproved  Directions  to  Nurses, 

1.  Let  her  use  her  body  to  exercise.  If  she 
hath  nothing  else  to  do,  let  her  exercise  herself 
by  dancing  the  child  ; for  moderate  exercise  cauS' 
eth  good  digestion  ; and  I am  sure  good  blood 
must  needs  make  good  milk,  and  good  milk  can- 
not fail  making  a thriving  child. 

2.  Let  her  live  in  good  air  ; there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  this.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
makes  so  many  children  die  in  London ; and 
even  those  few  that  live  are  not  of  the  best  con- 
stitutions, for  gross  and  thick  air  makes  unwieldy 
bodies  and  dull  wits. 

3.  Let  her  be  careful  of  her  diet,  and  avoid  all 
gait  meats,  garlics,  leeks,  onions,  and  mustard, 
excessive  drinking  wine,  strong  beer,  or  ale,  fo£ 
they  trouble  the  child’s  body  with  choler  : cheese, 
both  new  and  old,  afflicts  it  with  melancholy, 
and  all  fish  with  phlegm. 

4.  Let  her  never  aeny  herself  sleep  when  she 
Is  drowsy,  for  by  that  means  she  will  be  more 
wakeful  when  tne  child  cries. 

6.  Let  her  avoid  all  disquiets  of  mind,  anger, 
vexation,  sorrow,  and  grief ; for  these  things  very 
much  disorder  a woman,  and  therefore  must 
needs  be  hurtful  to  her  milk. 

8.  If  the  nurse’s  milk  happen  to  be  corrupted 
by  an  accident,  as  sometimes  it  may  be,  being 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  in  such  cases  let  her 
diet  be  good,  and  let  her  observe  the  cautions 
which  have  already  been  given  her.  And  then. 
If  her  milk  be  too  hot,  let  her  cool  it  with  endives 
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saoeory,  lettuce,  sorrel,  purslain,  and  plantain  ; 
if  it  be  too  cold,  let  her  use  burorage,  vervain, 
baglos,  mother  of  thyme,  and  cinnamon  ; ana 
tot  h8r  observe  this  general  rule,  that  whatsoever 
strengthens  the  child  in  the  womb,  the  same  at- 
tends the  milk. 

7.  If  the  nurse  wants  milk,  the  thistle,  com- 
monly called  th6  lady’s  thistle,  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  breeding  of  milk,  there  being  few 
things  growing  (if  any)  that  breeds  more  and 
better  milk  than  that  doth  ; also  the  hoofs  of  the 
forefeet  of  the  cow,  dried  and  beaten  to  powder, 
and  a drachm  of  the  powder  taken  every  morn- 
ing in  any  convenient  liquor,  increases  milk. 

Choict  Remedies  for  increasing  Milk. 

If  any  nurse  be  given  to  much  fretting,  It 
makes  her  lean,  and  hinders  digestion  ; and 
she  can  never  have  store  of  milk,  nor  what  she 
bath  be  good.  Bad  meats  and  drinks  also  hin 
der  the  increase  of  milk,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  forborne.  A woman  that  would  increase  her 
milk,  should  eat  the  best  of  food,  (that  is  if  she 
can  get  it,)  and  let  hex  drink  milk  wherein  fennel 
seeds  have  been  steeped.  Let  her  take  barley- 
water,  and  burrage,  and  spinach ; also  goat's 
milk,  and  lamb  sodden  with  veijuice.  Let  her 
also  comfort  the  stomach  with  confection  of  ani- 
seed, c&rraway.  and  cummin  seeds,  and  also  use 
those  seeds  soaden  in  water ; also  take  barley- 
water,  and  boil  therein  green  fennel  and  dill,  and 
ftweoten  it  with  sugar,  and  drink  it  at  pleasure. 

Hot  fomentations  open  the  breasts,  and  attract 
the  blood,  as  decoction  of  fennel,  smallago,  or 
•stamped  mint  applied.  Or,  take  fennel  and 
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parsley,  green,  each  a handful,  boil  and  stamp 
them,  ana  barley-meal  half  an  ounce,  with  seed 
drachm,  storax,  calamint,  two  drachms,  oil  o f 
lilies  two  ounces,  and  m&ko  a poultice.  I^- 

Laetly,  take  half  an  ounce  of  deer's  suet,  and 
as  much  parsley  roots,  an  ounce  aEd  a half  of 
barley-meal,  three  drachms  of  red  storax,  and 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds ; boil  the 
roots  well,  and  beat  them  to  pap,  then  mingle 
fee  other  amongst  them,  and  put  it  warm  to 
the  nipples,  and  it  will  increase  the  milk. 

And  thus,  courteous  reader,  I have  at  length 
finished  what  1 have  designed  ; and  can  truly 
affirm,  that  thou  hast  here  those  recipes,  rsm@» 
jlies,  and  directions  given  unto  thee  vith  respect 
to  child-bearing  women,  midwives  and  nurses, 
that  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  wiu 
assuredly  answer  the  end,  whenever  thou  hseS 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  they  not  being 
things  taken  on  trust  from  tradition  or  hearsay, 
hut  the  result  and  dictates  of  sound  judgment 
and  experience. 
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CHARACTER  FORETOLD  BY  THE 

NOSE. 

The  most  expressive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  prominent  thing  upon  4 the  human 
face  divine’  is  the  organ  of  smell — the  nose. 
It  goes  the  first  wherever  its  owner  chooses  to 
travel — it  is  the  advance-guard,  to  warn  its 
owner  what  place  or  thing  to  avoid,  by  detect- 
ing disagreeable  and  unhealthy  or  offensive 
odours,  and  also  often  leads  him  or  her  into 
desirable  places,  where  fragrant  or  favourite 
tcents  charm  and  attract  by  perfumes  beloved 
or  desired  to  inhale  or  taste. 

Besides  its  very  useful  nature,  by  which  it 
gives  delights,  pleasures,  and  joy;  the  form, 
size  and  shape  of  the  nose,  has  many  and 
varied  indications  of  the  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  its  owner — in  some  cases  it  is  a thing 
of  great  beauty  and  attraction,  and  pleases 
the  beholder  continually,  whether  such  be- 
holder be  complete  stranger  or  long-tried 
friend.  In  other  cases  it  is  an  object  of  repul- 
siveness  and  ugliness  to  all  with  whom  its  un- 
fortunate possessor  comes  in  contact  in  every- 
day life’s  experience  at  all  times. 
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Noses  are  of  different  size,  form,  and  shap& 
in  different  nations — they  have  truly  a distinct 
national  character.  The  Anglo-Saxon^  or 
British  people  have,  as  a rule,  large,  protrud- 
ing, prominent  noses,  indicating  intelligence, 
industry,  courage,  skill,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance in  all  things  they  take  in  hand ; the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  different  nations  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  possessed  by  the  English- 
speaking  race.  The  British  lack  nothing, 
with  cultivation,  but  are  the  foremost  in  civi- 
lisation and  good  moral  qualities,  and  are 
therefore  the  heralds  of  progress  to  all  the  be- 
nighted nations  of  the  wide  earth,  where  they 
plant — 

‘The  flag  that  braved  a thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.’ 

But  other  nations — especially  those  who  have 
shut  themselves  up  in  ignorance,  and  refused 
to  advance  in  progressive  civilisation — the 
Mongolians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
Africa,  the  negroes,  and  peoples  of  China  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  have  all  very  flat,  broad  noses, 
which  clearly  show  the  shallowness  of  their 
intellect,  and  their  utter  want  of  capacity  to 
learn  to  be  progressive  in  the  fine  arts  and 
scientific  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  other  bless- 
ings which  national  advancement  brings  in  its 
train. 

It  has  been  very  extensively  noticed  by  the 
people  of  this  country  that  when  Chinamen 
and  Negroes  have  come  to  England,  and  have 
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studied  in  our  colleges,  and  become  scholars, 
that  they  have  gradually  lost  that  distinctive 
feature  of  their  native  country,  and  have 
changed  their  former  flat  nose  for  a more  en- 
larged one. 

Certainly  the  Polynesians  and  North  Ameri- 
cans have  long  noses,  but  their  noses  lack 
that  intelligent  appearance  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  possess. 

The  study  of  the  human  face  has  been  a fa- 
vourite one  for  many  centuries.  Lavater  and 
many  other  clever  scientists  in  the  past  have 
bestowed  much  time  and  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  to  what  ex- 
tent the  shape,  size,  and  form  of  the  nose 
might  be  an  indication  of  the  character  of  its 
owner,  and  they  have  done  so  with  remarkable 
success.  Paolo  Mantagazza,  the  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Anthropology  (which 
is  the  science  of  mankind  a3  regards  physical 
constitution,  condition,  and  connexion)  of  Flo- 
rence, and  also  Professor  Cesare  Lomboso 
says  ‘ that  twenty-five  in  the  hundred  of  all 
persons  found  in  our  prisons  have  possessed 
crooked  noses,  and  of  those  persons  in  an  un- 
educated or  normal  condition — those  persons 
who  live  most  like  animals,  merely  eating  and 
drinking,  with  no  aspirations  after  a better, 
more  useful,  or  industrious  life,  there  have 
been  and  are  forty  in  the  hundred  with  flat 
noses,  Of  murderers,  he  says,  twelve  in  the 
hundred  have  been  the  possessors  of  flat  noses, 
and  of  the  number  of  thieves  who  have  been 
convicted  twenty  in  the  hundred  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  having  flat  noses.* 
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Taking  the  opposite  view  to  that  of  the  cri- 
minal classes,  men  and  women  who  have  made 
themselves  famous  or  clever  in  any  science  or 
profession  in  the  varied  walks  of  life,  have  beefi 
and  are  without  exception,  possessed  of  the 
opposite  kind  of  nose  to  the  criminal  or  normal 
class — large,  prominent,  or  what  may  be  term- 
ed, intellectual  noses.  A casual  glance  at  a 
refined  and  cultured  person’s  face,  especially 
at  the  nose,  convinces  any  ordinary  observer 
of  the  good  breeding,  well-conducted  behaviour 
of  the  fortunate  possessor.  While  an  uncouth, 
uncivil,  ill-mannered  person  of  either  sex,  car- 
ries the  unmistakable  sign  of  those  failings  in 
the  short,  flat,  broad,  or  turn-up  nose  that 
dame  Nature  has  furnished. 

To  a very  great  extent,  the  whole  face,  but 
more  especially  the  noses,  of  every  person  born 
into  the  world  are  hereditary — they  are  given 
to  them  by  their  parents,  just  as  often  as  are 
some  of  the  endowments  of  the  mind.  It  is 
often  remarked,  when  a new-born  child  first 
opens  its  eyes  to  the  light,  by  those  who  have 
the  care  of  it : — * Well,  it  is  a grand  boy — it 
has  got  its  father’s  nose  exactly  1’  or,  * It  has 
Its  mother’s  nose  completely.'  There  is  a strong 
family  likeness  all  over  the  faces  of  all  chil- 
dren, but  more  especially  in  the  formation  of 
the  nazel  organs.  *■ 

Noses  are  subjects  of  monstrosity,  or  freaks 
of  nature  sometimes,  but  these  are  altogether 
outside  of  any  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  possessor;  amongst  these  are  those  en- 
larged by  pollypuses,  and  fleshy  growths.  The 
largest  of  these  known  was  that  of  Thomas 
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Wadhouse,  who  had  a nose  seven  and  a half 
inches  long,  which  he  exhibited  throughout 
Yorkshire,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  lived 
and  died  in  extreme  idiotcy. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  have  a 
larger  variety  of  noses  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world ; perhaps  because  our  people 
are  the  descendants  of  a great  variety  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  : — first, 
native  Saxons,  who  owned  their  short,  snub 
nose,  indicating  endurance  and  great  personal 
courage ; then  came  the  Romans,  under  Julius 
Caesar,  with  their  well-known  Roman  noses — 
which  proved  them  to  have  great  skill,  vast 
resources  of  intelligence,  and  to  be  inheritors 
of  the  greatest  power  in  the  then  known  world. 
Lastly  came  the  Normans,  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  with  their  patrician  noses,  which 
always  proved  them  to  be  noble  in  action, 
gentlemanly  in  deportment,  and  honourable 
in  all  their  transactions. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  English  peo- 
ple have  the  best  noses  in  the  world  ? — noses 
which  can  claim  to  be  the  finest  adornments 
of  the  human  face  ? 

It  will  now  be  highly  profitable  to  trace  our 
characters  and  the  characters  of  our  friends, 
relations  and  acquaintances  by  the  kind  of 
noses  which  adorn  or  disfigure  their  counten- 
ances. In  doing  this  we  shall  classify  them 
under  seven  kinds  as  follows  : — 
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ROMAN,  GRECIAN,  MELANCHOLIC,  PUGNA- 
CIOUS OR  QUARRELSOME,  ASSYRIAN, 
HEBREW  OR  JEWISH,  AND  THE  FLAT 
OR  CRIMINAL  NOSES. 


I. 

The  Roman  Nose. 

liis  kind  of  nose  was  first  possessed  by  the  * { 
ancient  Romans,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  by 
the  many  specimens  of  the  samples  of  Roman  i j 
sculpture  to  be  found  in  our  museums,  and  the 
various  art  galleries  in  this  country.  The 
Romans  were  the  greatest  military  warriors  of 
their  time,  and  by  their  warlike  skill  conquer-  • 
ed  almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  . J 
They  displayed  the  greatest  courage,  their  re- 
sources of  tact  and  daring  in  the  invasion  and. 
conquering  of  this  country,  and  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  established  them  as  the 
grandest  and  greatest  military  power  of  an- 
cient times.  Their  type  of  Nose — the  Roman  U 
is  a large  one — rising  from  between  the  eyes 
to  a large  proportion,  then  failing  a little  in  a 
curve,  and  ending  in  broad  nostrils,  nicely 
shaped  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  owner,  i 
—it  is  expressive  in  its  power  and  authority— 
it  always  displays,  both  in  men  and  women, 
their  strong  character  and  wonderful  ability, 
both  in  planning,  devising,  and  carrying  out  ) 
great  enterprises  which  have  astonished,  and 
will  always  surprise  people  of  ordinary  talent.  ; 
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This  kind  of  nose,  which  is  one  of  the  best— 
is  sometimes,  nay,  very  often,  called  the 
Wellingtonian  Nose , from  the  fact  that  the 
Iron  Duke,  the  world-renowned  He*-o  of 
Waterloo , (who  defeated  the  greatest  then- 
known  military  warrior — the  great  Napoleon 
Buonaparte , the  Idol  of  France)  possessed  one, 
and  his  was  a nose  indeed,  larger  than  that 
owned  by  most  men;  but  it  showed  forth  in  a 
most  remarkable  way  his  true  character,  tem- 
perament and  disposition.  Hi9  skill,  disci- 
pline, tact,  energy,  courage,  boldness,  daring, 
and  persistent  perseverance  were  well  display- 
ed to  the  whole  world  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
the  greatest  of  all  great  battles,  that  of 
Waterloo,  so  graphically  described  by  that 
grand  English  poet,  Byron  : — 

/ Stop  ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  lies  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  marked  with  no  colossal  bust, 

Or  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 

None  ; but  the  moral’s  truth  tells  simpler  so  : 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be. — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest 
grow! 

And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained  by  thee, 
Thou  larst  and  last  of  fields ! king-making 
Victory  ? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste;  the 
steed, 

The  mustr’ing  squadron,  and  the  clattering 
car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
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And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar. 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star, 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips,  * The  foe  l 
they  come,  they  come  1' 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life  ; 

Last  eve  in  beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay ; 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of 
strife ; 

The  morn — the  marshalling  in  arms  ; — the 
day — 

Battle’s  magnificently  stern  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when 
* rent, 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover — heap’d  and 
pent, 

Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red 
burial  blent  1 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  Roman  or  Welling- 
tonian  noses  give  power,  skill,  energy,  and 
perseverance  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one — the  owners  can  be  trusted  faith- 
fully to  lead  in  any  transaction  in  life — busi- 
ness, profession,  or  trade ; they  can  plan,  de- 
vise, arrange  and  carry  out  any  undertaking, 
project^  or  new  enterprize,  however  arduous 
or  intricate  it  may  be.  They  will  shirk  no 
duty,  and  put  off  no  trial,  but  boldly  and  de- 
terminedly face  all  obstacles,  in  the  end  con- 
quer all  opposition,  and  come  off  triumphant 
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where  other  persons  would  utterly  and  miser- 
ably fail. 

Though  the  Roman,  or  Wellingtonian  nose 
may  be  called  a warrior’s  nose,  it  is  not  ex- 
clusively that,  but  it  is  one  which  indicates 
great  ability  in  the  direction  of  any  business, 
profession,  trade  or  commerce  ; as  a specula- 
tor, its  owner  will  have  the  best  of  judgment, 
the  keenest  of  shrewdness,  the  most  far-seeing 
wisdom. 

For  the  endurance  of  fatigue  in  any  kind  of 
hard  occupation — such  as  forming  a new  colo- 
ny, or  opening  out  fresh  tracts  of  land  for  a 
new  settlement,  no  person  could  be  better  fit- 
ted than  he  who  is  endowed  with  this  kind  of 
prominent  nose.  A long  head,  a far-seeing 
mind,  a kind  disposition,  and  sweet  temper, 
will  often  accompany  the  Roman  nose — its 
owner  will  never  be  a iaggard  in  his  ideas  of 
discipline  when  he  has  the  charge  of,  or  train- 
ing of  men  and  boys  in  any  good  post  or 
position  he  may  be  called  into.  He  will  be  a 
most  strict  and  rigid  disciplinarian — bestow 
no  favours  where  they  are  not  merited,  or  give 
no  advantage  where  such  is  not  won  by  good 
and  honest  service. 

He  will  be  honest,  honourable  and  upright, 
in  any  and  every  sphere  in  life  wherever  his 
duty  lies,  and  bring  great  acumen  and  strong 
judgment  to  bear  in  all  he  undertakes,  whe- 
ther he  is  employed  as  a manager  or  an  ordi- 
nary worker.  He  will  know  no  such  word  as 
* fail’  whatever  or  wherever  difficulties  or  trou- 
bles and  dangers  arise ; he  will  have  in  the 
view  of  his  mind’s  eye  at  all  times  only  the 
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word  ' accomplishment’  of  the  purpose  for 
which  he  manages,  guides,  directs  or  works; 
and  will  never  rest  or  give  up  until  he  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  that  unto  which  he  has 
set  his  mind  to  arrange  or  plan,  and  his  hands 
to  work.  -v 

His  employer  or  employers  may  with  confi- 
dence rely  upon  his  judgment,  wisdom,  skill, 
and  indomitable  perseverence  to  accomplish 
faithfully  all  that  they  desire  or  wish  for,  be- 
cause he  or  she  of  the  Wellingtonian  nose,  is 
never  weary  of  doing  his  or  her  duty  truly,  im- 
pelled by  the  desire  to  be  the  cleverest  at  the 
work  in  hand,  whatever  it  is. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Wellington 
nose,  besides  the  large  one  owned  by  the  old 
Duke  ; some  are  owned  by  our  clever  states- 
men, magistrates,  judges,  lawyers,  architects, 
merchants,  and  other  professional  and  trading 
men.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  face  showed  a 
sort  of  Roman  nose  ; if  not  as  pronounced  as 
that  of  his  great  opponent,  it  was  one  that 
showed  great  observing  powers,  much  strength 
of  will,  and  marvellous  activity.  In  his  case  it 
developed  a character  quick,  pretty  accurate, 
veiy  self-reliant 'and  self-willed,  with  much 
pride,  a wonderful  degree  of  egotism,  self-con- 
fidence and  assurance  that  was  almost  certain 
of  success. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  present  day 
nearly  all  possess  the  Roman  nose,  with  more 
or  less  prominence,  and  develops  in  the  owners 
pluck,  endurance,  energy,  perseverance,  and 
love  of  adventure,  readiness  to  do  duties,  and 
perform  services,  however  arduous  such  duties 
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may  be.  They  are  always  good-looking  fel- 
lows, with  noses  that  do  not  disgrace  their 
faces  ; prominent,  gracefully  formed,  and  giv- 
ing them  a noble  appearance,  ^ which  shows 
that  they  do  not  lack  intelligence,  discipline, 
or  judgment  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  better  educated 
workingmen,  those  whom  masters  can  rely 
upon  to  faithfully  perform  the  various  works 
upon  which  they  are  engaged.  In  all  these 
the  Roman  nose  in  some  form  or  other,  shows 
itself  upon  their  faces,  and  gives  them  nobility 
of  character  as  well  as  beauty  of  feature. 

Were  it  possible  for  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  workingmen  to  cultivate  their  minds 
more  than  their  opportunities  at  present  give 
them,  many  of  them  would  prove  inventors, 
and  thus  become  benefactors  to  the  toiling 
millions  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  more 
of  the  George  Stephenson,  Watt,  and  Ark- 
wright characters  would  soon  be  developed. 

The  noses  of  persons  can  be  quite,  if  not 
more,  safely  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of 
character  and  disposition  than  can  that  of  the 
hand,  in  the  science  known  as  Palmistry  ; but 
it  is  one  of  those  neglected  studies,  that  only 
occasionally  come  into  prominence  when  a 
noble  person  shows  the  unmistakable  genius 
of  his  career,  in  a nose  of  a great  peculiarity, 
like  that  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  others. 
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II. 

The  Grecian  Nose. 

This  kind  of  nose  is  ornamental,  and  very 
often  called  The  Beautiful  Nose  ; it  is  almost 
always  possessed  by  ladies  who  are  most 
handsome  of  face  and  feature.  The  people 
who  are  most  beautiful,  and  consequently 
most  frequently  in  possession  of  this  nose  are 
the  natives  of  Greece,  the  country  from  which 
it  derives  its  name;  and  the  Circassians — 
natives  of  that  very  mountainous  country  call- 
ed Circassia,  which  lies  upon  rugged  heights 
on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  natives 
of  Circassia  are  a fine  and  well-proportioned 
race,  and  the  great  beauty  of  their  women  has 
been  celebrated  throughout  all  ages  ; and  the 
handsome  countenances  of  Circassian  ladies 
are  well  known  all  over  the  world.  One  of 
them,  called  The  Greatest  Beauty  in  the  World, 
came  to  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  ex- 
hibited herself  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She, 
Zoheda  Luty,  was  truly  a charmer ; she  possess- 
ed a very  handsome  Grecian  no3e,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  attractive  parts  of  her 
winning  countenance. 

What  is  most  to  be  admired  is  the  shape  of 
the  Grecian  nose  ; it  is  shorter  than  the  Roman 
nose  ; curved  with  deep  lines  upon  each  side, 
near  to  the  nostrils,  and  rises  a little  in  the 
upper  part ; it  is  somewhat  broader  than  the 
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noses  of  the  Roman  stamp,  almost  always 
thicker  at  the  end,  and  pulsates  very  much 
when  its  owner  is  excited  by  joy  or  sorrow. 
Persons  who  have  this  kind  of  nose  can  soon 
detect  a smell,  and  are  well  pleased  with 
sweet  scents  or  perfumes,  but  are  highly  dis- 
gusted and  horrified  by  bad  and  nauseating 
smells.  4 . 

Native  Grecian  sculpture  always  shows  this 
handsome  nose  when  they  portray  their  heroes 
and  geniuses,  and  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
their  national  nose  is  the  most  to  be  admired 
of  any  in  the  world.  Sweethearts  in  Greece 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  their  adored  ones  by 
this  beautiful  nose,  and  not  a few  of  their 
ladies  have  this  distinctive  indication  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  and  are  natives, 
by  this  very  attractive  and  superb  adornment. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  those  who  have 
the  Grecian  nose  well-placed  upon  their  at- 
tractive faces  ; are,  fond  of  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  country  and  the  town  ; can  appreciate 
and  much  admire  all  that  is  lovely  and  fasci- 
nating in  form  and  feature  ; they  are  in  tem- 
per and  feeling  both  fastidious  and  hard  to 
please.  They  will  admire  all  who  approach 
them,  if  they  will  pay  to  them  that  deference 
which  their  station  or  position  in  life  demands. 
They  cannot  bear  rudeness  or  anything  that  is 
uncouth  either  in  appearance  or  in  the  beha- 
viour of  their  most  intimate  friends.  They  are 
deferential  to  their  equals  in  society,  and,  per- 
haps, sometimes  rather  haughty  in  their  beha- 
viour to  their  servants  or  those  of  their  domes- 
tics who  are  dependent  on  them  for  a livelu 
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hood  ; at  the  same  time  they  are  sympathetic 
and  generous  in  their  conduct  to  those  who 
suffer  from  any  calamity,  or  are  the  victims  of 
sickness  and  distress. 

In  love  ladies  are  very  exacting — no  half- 
hearted suitor  will  have  any  chance  to  win  a 
lady  fair  whose  beauty  is  heightened  by  a 
Grecian  nose.  Her  lover,  to  woo  and  win  her, 
must  be  faithful,  upright,  constant  and  con- 
sistent, or  he  need  not  hope  to  please  her  cul- 
tivated heart  and  ever  warm  affection.  She 
loves  devoutly  and  devotedly  and  though  she 
may  sometimes  flirt  with  the  opposite  sex  a 
little,  she  will  never  allow  her  sweetheart  to 
do  so.  She  has  a slight  feeling  of  jealousy  if 
she  see  him  speak  to  a beautiful  girl,  and  she 
will  pout  and  put  on  a constrained  air  towards 
him  if  he  should  hold  a conversation  with  an- 
other fair  girl.  She  will  soon  tell  him  * to  go 
to  Miss for  he  surely  prefers  her  com- 

pany to  that  of  her  own/  and  without  he  (the 
sweetheart)  is  good  at  making  an  excuse, 
there  will  soon  be  a little  tiff,  if  not  a real  se- 
paration, such  as  is  known  by  the  name  of  a 
‘lovers’  quarrel.’ 

But  the  Grecian-nosed  lady  loves  deeply* 
and  strongly,  more  so  than  can  be  described 
in  words ; she  is  ever  virtuous  and  detests 
rudeness  both  in  conduct  and  speech.  Let 
any  stranger  speak  disparagingly  or  disre- 
spectfully of  ‘her  young  man,’  and  she  imme- 
diately becomes  like  a lioness  at  bay ; she 
will  soon  show  the  listeners  by  her  flaming 
eyes,  her  scornful  look,  and  her  sarcastic 
tongue,  how  much  she  resents  their  untruthful 
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charges,  despises  their  insinuations,  and  casts 
back  upon  them  such  a flaming  rebuke  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  their  scandal, 
nor  dare  to  repeat  the  tales  as  they  have  heard 
them  from  the  ever-busy  tongues  of  unmerciful 
gossips. 


III. 

The  Melancholy  Nose. 

This  nose  is  a straight  one  without  the  least 
curve  from  top  to  bottom  ; in  fact,  it  is  expres- 
sionless and  devoid  of  any  kind  of  beauty.  It 
generally  shines  as  if  it  showed  signs  of  weep- 
ing. It  is  very  repulsive  in  appearance,  rather 
grotesque  in  form,  and  sometimes  seems  as  if 
it  was  a great  disappointment  to  the  face  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  With  gloomy  and  mourn- 
ful eyes,  the  countenance  of  the  owner  could 
not  possibly  look  more  melancholy. 

People  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
melancholy  nose  have  a very  mournful  view  of 
life  generally  ; they  look  upon  the  world  as  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness;  they  are  hopeless, 
therefore  joyless  of  everything  and  everybody  ; 
they  see  no  good  in  anything  around  them  ; 
to  them  all  is  dark,  dreary,  and  full  of  sorrow 
and  trouble  ; they  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme 
both  in  temper,  disposition,  thought  and 
speech.  They  are  morose  and  sullen,  and 
they  go  through  the  world  as  if  they  were  the 
children  of  darkness;  dullness,  deadness,  and 
apathy  is  in  their  looks  and  movements  ; eu- 
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terprise  and  progress  are  obsolete  principles 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  They  are  pessi- 
mists about  everything  under  the  sun  ; they 
see  nothing  grand  and  ennobling  either  in  na- 
ture, learning,  art,  science,  morals,  music,  as- 
tronomy, or  in  any  of  the  elevating  principles 
that  other  men  admire.  To  them  the  sun  ne- 
ver shines  bright,  the  birds  never  sing  sweetly, 
music  hath  no  charms  for  them,  singing,  to 
them,  is  melancholic  howling,  and  to  laugh 
heartily  and  loudly  is  the  extreme  of  frivolity. 
Persons  who  commit  suicide  often  have  this 
kind  of  nose.  Fortunately  it  is  not  possessed 
by  many  persons. 

He  or  she,  who  are  the  owners  of  this  nose 
are  not  aware  that  their  unfortunate  possession 
of  it  makes  them  have  such  great  repulsive 
looks  to  others.  They  often  think  that  their 
greatly  depressed  state  of  mind  is  an  evidence 
of  either  wisdom,  prudence,  forethought,  or 
religion ; or  all  the  four  grand  possessions 
combined. 

The  possessors  of  this  kind  of  nose  may 
with  truth  and  aptness  quote  the  following 
lines  written  by  that  great  English  poet, 
Byron : — 

My  life  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 

The  fruits,  the  flowers  of  love  are  gone; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 

Are  mine  alone. 
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IV. 


The  Pugnacious;  or,  Quarrelsome 
Nose. 

The  Pugnacious  nose  is  short,  thick,  with 
broad  nostrils,  which  pulsate  much,  and  are 
constantly  agitated  when  the  person  so  en- 
dowed is  excited  by  any  agitating  circum- 
stances ; the  best  description  the  reader  can 
get  of  it  is  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  pure- 
bred Pug  dog  ; there  it  can  be  seen  to  perfec- 
tion, and  it  is  this  kind  of  nose  which  gives  to 
that  little  animal  its  name. 

Persons  possessed  of  this  kind  of  nose  are 
given  to  quarrelsomeness,  contrariness,  and 
are  most  fond  of  differing  with  others.  Not 
only  will  they  fight  at  the  least  provocation, 
but  they  will  debate  from  morning  till  night 
with  pleasure  to  themselves,  if  it  is  not  with 
profit  to  the  listeners.  They  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  some  one  to  quarrel  with  ; we 
have  them  in  the  prize-ring,  among  those  who 
practise  ‘the  noble  art  of  self-defence,'  as  it 
is  often  called  ; there  it  maybe  most  frequent- 
ly seen,  almost  in  all  the  contestants.  They 
have  always  been  found,  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  are  some  even  at  this  time;  there 
they  will  be  found,  often  upon  their  feet,  want- 
ing to  address  the  House,  often  in  opposition 
to  any  and  everything  advanced  there.  In 
every  club,  social  and  political,  in  debates  of 
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all  kinds,  upon  all  subjects,  this  nose  will  be 
seen,  and  the  voice  of  its  possessor  persistent- 
ly heard,  debating  pro  and  con,  upon  every 
imaginable  subject  that  can  be  advocated  or 
advanced.  This  nose  is  rather  an  unfortunate 
possession,  because  its  owner  will  be  liable  to 
make  more  enemies  than  friends — he  will 
never  quell  a quarrel,  soothe  a disturbance, 
or  lessen  any  unpleasantness  between  friends 
— but  will  always  be  for,  what  he  considers, 
honourably  fighting  out  any  question  to  the 
bitter  end,  or  thrashing  out  the  question  in 
debate  by  wordy  and  windy  argument  or  fool- 
ish sophistry. 

Such  a person  has  his  place  in  society,  but 
it  is  not  a very  beneficial  or  a pleasant  one, — 
contention  is  his  forte,  his  pleasure,  and  his 
constant  desire.  If  this  nose  is  found  on  the 
face  of  a lawyer,  he  will  be  clever  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a cross-examiner  of  witnesses  in 
any  criminal  or  civil  action — he  can  and  will 
be  very  persistent  in  his  pleadings,  his  argu- 
ments may  be  sound  and  well  advanced,  but 
his  greatest  art  will  be  in  badgering  and  bul- 
lying any  witness  that  may  come  under  his 
cruel  method  of  dealing  with  their  simplicity 
and  innocency  of  his  pugnacious  method  of 
what  he  considers  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
case  in  his  hands.  ' 

If  this,  the  pugnacious  nose,  be  possessed 
by  a woman,  why,  it  will  be  most  unfortunate 
for  her  husband,  if  she  should  have  one.  He 
will  soon  find  out  her  failings — she  will  go 
contrary  to  his  desires  in  almost  all  the  varied 
subjects  in  every-day  life.  Sbe  will  differ  in 
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opinion  with  him,  and  tell  him  so,  say  the  op- 
posite things  to  his  views  at  all  times,  and 
cause  many  contentions  at  home,  where  there 
ought  to  be  peace,  quietness,  and  domestic 
happiness. 

She  will  be  a gossiping,  talkative,  quarrel- 
some woman,  who  will  always  be  at  variance 
with  her  relations,  friends,  neighbours,  and  all 
others  whom  she  meets  with  in  society.  She 
will  take  her  chief  pleasure  in  criticising  and 
offering  contrary  opinions  to  those  of  every 
one.  The  husband  will  have  little  peace, 
comfort,  joy,  or  pleasure  in  her  society,  be- 
cause of  this  great  failing,  for  she  will  keep 
him  continually  ‘ falling  out'  with  others  if  he 
heeds  her  strictures,  criticisms,  repinings  and 
complainings. 

The  wife  will  be  equally  unfortunate  who  has 
a husband  with  a pugnacious  nose ; she  will 
never  have  any  of  the  domestic  blessings  which 
are  so  needful  to  make  life  happy — peace, 
comfort,  joy,  and  pleasure ; if  her  husband 
does  not  give  her  blows,  he  will  always  be 
contrary  in  thought,  feelings,  and  expression 
by  words  to  her.  She  may  say  what  she  likes, 
and  try  all  in  her  power  to  make  things  agree- 
able and  cheerful,  this  cruel  fate  will  be  up- 
permost in  her  husband’s  mind — a desire  to 
be  contrary,  quarrelsome,  and,  consequently, 
different  from  her.  Her  mind  will  be  constant- 
ly on  the  rack  of  opposition,  and  were  she  to 
try  the  plan  of  giving  way  at  all  times  to  hia 
views,  and  saying  as  he  does,  he  would  change 
about,  and  would  quarrel  with  her  in  spite  of 
herself;  such  is  Hie  perversity  of  the  pugnaci* 
9us  nose. 
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The  owners  of  this  kind  of  nose  are  to  be 
met  with  almost  daily  in  all  kinds  of  society. 
They  are  not  often  very  successful  in  business, 
for  they  can  rarely  keep  their  customers, 
because  of  their  contending  natures  They 
will  quarrel  with  their  best  friends,  and  in  their 
opposition  they  will  never  give  their  opponents 
credit  for  intelligence  upon  any  subject,  or 
sincerity  in  their  discussions  with  them.  They 
are  self-willed,  ambitious,  envious,  indiscreet, 
ungentlemanly  at  times,  overbearing  in  con- 
duct and  manners,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
all  who  love  truth,  uprightness,  and  integrity. 
Of  course,  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  this 
nose  can  and  do  cure  their  failings,  by  con- 
stant perseverance  in  guarding  and  checking 
the  leading  evil  tendencies  of  which  they  are 
sometimes  unconscious,  but  when  they  are 
conscious  of  them  they  can  and  will  cure 
themselves,  and  entirely  alter  their  procedure  ; 
let  wisdom,  forethought,  and  a calm  consi- 
deration for  the  feelings  of  others  have  sway  in 
their  minds,  and  they  will  become  entirely  free 
from  the  leading  failures  which  will  drag  them 
down,  if  they  would  persevere  in  the  right  way 
in  their  lives.  There  is  no  failing  which  the 
owner  of  this  nose  may  have  but  can  be  cured 
by  perseverance  in  the  right  way  of  proceed- 
ing ; when  in  company,  and  some  strong  debate 
is  going  on,  think  twice  before  speaking  once, 
and,  above  all  things,  exercise  that  charity 
which  will  respect  other  peoples’  opinions  and 
give  them  credit  for  sincerity.  The  man  who 
loses  his  temper  in  debate  is  unfit  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  will  find  as  he  advances  in  life 
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that  he  has  lost  the  respect  of  many  persons 
with  whom  he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  best 
of  terms. 


V. 


The  Assyrian  Nose. 

The  Assyrian  nation,  which  is  now  extinct,  has 
a history  far  in  advance  of  the  best  opinion 
formed  of  them  before  the  discoveries  made  by 
Layard  and  George  Smith,  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Ninevah.  This  city  was  the  capital  of 
Assyria  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  the  excava- 
tions amongst  its  ruins  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Assyria  were  far  in  advance  of 
any  nation  in  learning  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  city  walls  were  one  hundred 
feet  high  ; three  chariots  could  run  abreast  on 
the  top  ; everything  everywhere  showed  its 
greatness  in  the  past  ages.  .It  was  destroyed, 
with  its  people,  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
when  they  took  it  in  the  year  625  B.C.  But  the 
people  and  the  formation  of  their  faces  is  what 
we  would  call  most  attention  to  ; they  were  a 
smart,  athletic,  well-proportioned  race,  with 
prominent,  intelligent-looking  .noses.  Not 
many  of  their  kind  of  noses  are  now  to  be 
found  anywhere.  They  were  large,  beautifully 
shaped,  developed  on  the  upper  part,  with 
thin  nostrils,  standing  well  upon  the  face. 

Not  many  of  the  English  people  have  this 
kind  of  nose,  but  it  is  most  often  seen  amongst 
our  most  beautiful  ladies,  those  who  take  to 
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painting  for  pastime — amateurs  in  the  fine  arti 
— often  show  a well-developed  Assyrian  nose ; 
they  are  capable  of  fixing  and  arranging 
colours  to  the  best  advantage  ; very  clever  in 
understanding  and  often  in  executing  the  finest 
representations  of  what  they  see  in  nature, 
both  in  landscapes,  at  sea,  and  in  sketching 
* all  that  takes  their  fancy.  Rosa  Bonheur  had 
a fine  Assyrian-shaped  nose  ; this  clever  and 
celebrated  French  artist,  whose  paintings  are 
true  to  life  and  have  given  great  delight  to 
thousands,  was  well-pleasing  to  look  upon  in 
her  youth  from  her  handsomely-shaped  Assy- 
rian nose.  It  is  the  artist’s,  the  sculptor’s, 
and  architect’s  nose,  and  those  who  own  it 
have  been  clever  in  their  various  professions, 
and  those  who  wiH  study  these  elevating  arts 
will  soon  be  possessed  of  it,  if  they  persevere 
in  their  work. 


VI. 


The  Hebrew  Nose, 

The  Jewish  nose  is  very  widely  known,  es- 
pecially in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities,  where 
members  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers.  These  despised 
people  carry  their  peculiar  nazel  organ  so 
prominently  upon  their  faces,  that  they  are 
never  mistaken  for  the  people  of  any  other  na- 
tion. They  congregate  in  every  place  where 
there  is  the  least  prospect  of  making  a living ; 
§nd  they  do  make  a Uving  where  many  other 
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people  would  starve ; they  are  noted  for  their 
saving  disposition,  and  thrifty,  careful  habits  ; 
rarely  do  they  come  to  the  very  extreme  of 
poverty,  '^because  of  their  being  able  to 
live  upon  very  little  food. 

Their  nose  would  be  a very  beautiful  one, 
but  for  the  upper  part  of  it  being  raised  to  a 
large  hump ; it  is  large  and  prominent,  but 
not  like  the  Roman  nose ; there  is  a peculiar 
turn  in  it  towards  the  top,  with  more  ardently 
extended  nostrils,  and  a cast  of  cunning  in  it, 
than  can  be  seen  in  no  other  nose.  It  is  large 
without  showing  skill,  courage  and  gentle- 
ness ; it  shows  planning,  contriving,  scherfting 
and  deceiving  ; higher  at  the  top  than  in  any 
other  part  of  it,  proves  it  to  be  one  which  in- 
duces great  thought,  much  penetration,  and  irr 
a few  cases,  deep  craftiness;  benevolence, 
generosity,  and  kindness,  cannot  be  traced 
in  it. 

It  is  hooked  at  the  end,  showing  its  posses- 
sor to  be  possessed  of  a cunning  spirit,  a plot- 
ting mind,  and  a bantering  and  a bargaining 
disposition ; exacting  in  the  extreme,  without 
mercy  in  action,  and  demanding  the  full  mea- 
sure of  agreement  in  all  things ; somehow  this 
nose  has  a faculty  in  it  of  inquisitiveness  and 
secretiveness  that  makes  it  repulsive  to  all  be- 
holders of  the  Gentile  race  ; and  very  few  peo- 
ple have  dealings  with  the  Jews  who  give  them 
a good  character  as  a whole.  They  exact  toa 
much,  and  never  abate  in  their  agreements 
under  any  circumstances ; they  will  take  all 
they  can  get*  and  give  nothing  : they  will  listen 
to  no  extenuating  circumstances. 
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The  Hebrew  nose  upon  the  faces  of  some 
Jewish  maidens  is  very  handsome,  and  makes 
them  look  beautiful,  but  it  is  more  the  dark 
eyes  which  they  display  that  render  them  at- 
tractive. They  are  always  dark-complexioned, 
and  strikingly  lovely  when  they  smile;  but 
even  they  are  sometimes  unscrupulous  and  un- 
fair in  business  and  commerce.  They  are 
best  pleased  when  they  lure  the  unwary  into 
some  scheme  for  gaining  an  advantage  for 
their  parents  or  friends. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Jews  should  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  opposition  of  nearly  all 
commercial  men.  There  are  some  very  good 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  Some  of  the 
most  wealthy  men  in  this  country  have  been 
amongst  the  best  men  of  the  Hebrew  tribe. 
They  have  served  England  well  as  statesmen 
and  politicians,  and  it  is  remarkable,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  noses  of  these  men  have  gra- 
dually lost  the  Jewish  cast  in  shape  and  size, 
and  have  become  almost  as  well  shaped  as  the 
Roman  nose. 


VII. 

The  Flat,  or  Criminal  Nose. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  variety  of 
noses  one  that  does  so  much  define  the  true 
character  of  its  possessor  as  does  that  of  the 
Flat  nose.  It  is  so  far  from  being  an  orna- 
ment to  the  face,  that  it  is  positively  ugly  and 
sometimes  frightful  to  look  upon.  It  is  not 
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only  flat,  but  in  some  cases  very  broad,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  face,  so  as  to  cover  a 
large  part  of  it ; it  has  a deeply  degrading 
appearance,  and  raises  feelings  of  strong  re- 
pugnance in  the  minds  of  those  who  look 
upon  it. 

It  seems  as  if  vice,  immorality,  and  crime, 
all  took  their  revenge  upon  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  practicising  these  low  and  wicked 
propensities  by  leaving  its  unmistakable  stamp 
upon  the  forefront  of  their  faces,  and  their  nose 
produces  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  all  who  look  at 
them  as  forcibly  as  it  can  portray,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  either  with  their  confi- 
dence or  commendation,  for  any  position  of 
importance  ; but  that  it  will  be  best  to  keep 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  mixing  in  any 
good  society. 

All  that  is  admirable  and  commendable  in 
the  characters,  tempers,  and  dispositions  of 
those  who  have  the  broad,  flat  nose  of  the  cri- 
minal stamp,  has  departed.  They  live  to 
cheat,  defraud,  and  steal  virtue,  honour  and 
uprightness  from  the  best  and  truest  of  our 
young  men  and  maidens,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  have  a chance,  and  also  to  spread 
licentiousness  and  vileness — fallen  themselves 
into  all  that  is  offensive  and  repulsive  to  good 
people  everywhere,  they  delight  to  make 
others  as  bad  as  themselves,  and  think  it  a 
subject  to  be  highly  thought  of  and  praised  if 
they  can  triumph  in  obtaining  another  and 
another  victim  to  profanity,  profligacy,  and 
ruin.  They  keep  a firm  hold  upon  their  base 
and  evil  proclivities  to  drive  the  good  and  up- 
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right  to  vicious  courses.  They  are  the  worst 
■Satanic  vampires  that  are  permitted  to  live  in 
this  world. 

They  make  sport  of  all  the  highest  excellen- 
cies'which  ennoble  and  beautify  woman’s  per- 
sonal appearance  and  the  rich  endowments  of 
her  mind,  and  delight  to  degrade  in  the  black- 
est mire  of  deadly  sin,  purity,  uprightness  and 
virtue.  They  are  loathsome  in  their  counten- 
ances truly,  but  more  loathsome  in  the  deep 
degradation  that  they  constantly  show  in  their 
every-day  actions. 

The  flat  or  criminal  nose  is  seen  upon  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  it  is  deplorable  to  look 
upon  some  of  the  noses  of  the  fallen  women 
who  inhabit,  in  large  numbers,  our  large  towns 
and  cities;  men  are  vile  and  blasphemous 
when  they  descend  to  the  lowest  callings  in 
life,  but  women  who  fall  from  virtue,  honour, 
and  uprightness,  are  far  worse  than  men.  No 
person  can  go  through  the  districts  where  they 
are  to  be  seen  and  not  be  horrified  by  the 
deeply  dejected  and  strongly  degraded  ap- 
pearances of  their  faces: — there  is  the  stamp 
of  infamy  and  despair  upon  their  once  beauti- 
ful noses  and  faces  ; which,  like  the  brand  of 
Cain,  tell  most  unmistakably  that  they  have 
fallen  even  below  the  level  of  the  brutes  that 
perish. 

Our  prisons,  and  sometimes  our  asylums  are 
the  places  where  the  flat  noses  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  greatest  number  and  variety.  Some 
who  have  spent  a whole  life-time  in  defying 
and  breaking  the  good  laws  of  our  country, 
bear  the  marks  of  their  shame  in  a more  dis- 
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tinct  and  forcible' manner  than  those  who  have 
not  long  led  a criminal  life  ; the  criminal 
faces,  most  prominently  the  noses,  are  very 
well  known  to  our  policemen,  magistrates, 
and  judges;  almost  better  than  their  names. 
This  is  why  photographs  of  criminals  are 
taken  in  our  prisons,  that  they  may  detect 
them  from  their  noses  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  and  the  easier  bring  them  to  justice 
again  if  they  are  ever  wanted  for  any  new  of- 
fence ; and  because  our  authorities  know  that 
these  gaol-birds  often  assume  an  alias  when 
they  have  committed  a fresh  theft,  or  broken 
the  law  in  any  other  way. 

Unconsciously  our  authorities  acknowledge 
the  Language  of  the  Nose  ; they  have  scores,  if 
not  hundreds  of  instances  where  a man’s  nose 
has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  his  conviction 
of  crime,  even  when  he  has  persistently  and 
stoutly  denied  that  he  was  the  man  wanted ; 
for  somehow  nature  does  not  err  in  her  ar- 
rangements, but  brands  the  drunkard,  the 
prize-fighter,  the  thief,  the  prostitute,  and  the 
libertine  always  with  the  stamp  of  their  own 
folly,  vileness,  and  licentiousness ; while  it 
rewards  with  good  looks  in  the  countenance, 
intelligence  and  ability  in  the  nose,  and  a 
mind  at  ease,  comfort  and  peace  unto  all 
those  who  pursue  throughout  life  all  that  is 
pure,  noble,  upright,  honourable  and  God-like, 

The  following  story  is  of  a class  of  noses  that 
baffle  the  physiognofnist.  The  artificial  nose 
is  like  a mask  : both  are  assumed,  and  serve 
to  hide  the  real  characteristics  of  the  weare.y 
Of  either  disguise. 
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FORMATION  OF  NOSES. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  nose  of  the  human 
being  projects  from  the  face,  and  is  therefore 
exposed  to  a variety  of  accidents  calculated  to 
injure  or  destroy  it.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
a face  has  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  appear- 
ance when  deprived  of  its  nose,  and  that  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  avert  such  a dis- 
tressing calamity.  Fortunately  for  the  sufferers 
in  cases  of  this  description,  means  have  been 
discovered  of  restoring  noses  when  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease ; and 
although  the  noses  so  made  have  never  exactly 
the  same  look  as  noses  of  ordinary  growth, 
still  they  are  better  than  no  noses  at  all,  and 
are  therefore  gladly  sought  for. 

The  operation  of  making  a new  nose  is  one 
of  the  finest  processes  in  surgery,  and  is  called 
the  Taliacotian  operation,  from  a learned  pro- 
fessor of  the  medical  art  at  Bologna,  Gaspar 
Taliacotius,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
published  a work  on  the  restoration  of  noses, 
lips,  and  ears,  and  thus  did  a great  service  to 
his  kind,  by  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of 
the  possibility  of  renovations  of  this  nature. 
But  even  his  professional  contemporaries,  and 
their  successors  also,  for  a long  period,  discre- 
dited the  statements  of  Taliacotius ; and  the 
world,  in  general,  retains  its  scepticism,  as  we 
have  said,  to  this  day.  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
— and  the  greater  on  this  account  is  the  shame 
which  the  civilised  world  of  the  west  ought  to 
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feel  for  their  blind  incredulity — it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Hindoos,  the  poor  unenlightened 
Hindoos,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  them,  knew 
and  practised  the  restoratory*- operations  re- 
commended by  Taliacotius,  long  before  that 
learned  professor  was  born,  and  do  still  prac- 
tise them  to  this  day.  We  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  operation  of  restoring  noses,  or 
rather  of  making  new  noses,  as  performed  in 
Hindostan,  and  show,  by  comparing  the  me- 
thod with  that  occasionally  pursued  in  Europe, 
that  all  the  skill  of  all  our  colleges  has  not  been 
able  to  improve  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  plan  invented  by  the  untutored  ingenuity  of 
the  Hindoo. 

The  invention  of  restoring  noses  arose  in 
India  from  the  frequent  and  savage  practice  of 
the  Hindoo  emperors  of  ordering  these  mem- 
bers to  be  cut  off  from  the  victims  of  their 
tyranny.  The  last  of  these  ferocious  despots 
was  Tippoo  Sahib.  The  Hindoo  brickmakers, 
however,  by  whose  caste  the  operation  of  reno- 
vating the  nasal  organ  had  been  performed 
from  time  immemorial,  did  the  best  they  could 
to  repair  the  mischief  caused  by  the  cruel  Tip- 
poo. The  details  of  the  operation  will  be  best 
exhibited  and  explained  by  describing  an  in- 
dividual case  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  British  war  in  India.  ' 

Cowasjee,  a Mahratta,  of  the  caste  of  hus- 
bandmen, was  with  the  British  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  and  was  made  a prisoner 
by  Tippoo,  who  cut  off  his  nose,  as  a token  of 
remembrance,  and  sent  him  about  his  busi- 
ness. He  again  joined  the  British  forces,  and 
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remained  fof  twelve  months  without  a nose. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  met  with  a noted 
brickmaker,  and  underwent  at  his  hands  the 
restoring  operation.  The  manner  of  perform- 
ing it  was  as  follows  : — A thin  plate  of  §.^ft 
wax  was  first  fitted  to  the  stump  of  the  ndse, 
and  moulded  so  as  to  make  a nose  of  good 
ordinary  shape  and  appearance,  with  holes 
corresponding  to  the  nostrils,  and  an  inter- 
mediate slip  corresponding  to  the  division,  or 
septum  as  it  is  called,  between  the  nostrils. 
The  wax  was  then  taken  off,  bent  into  a flat 
shape,  and  spread  out  upon  the  forehead  in 
such  a way  as  if  it  had  been  turned  up  or  back 
from  the  stump  of  the  nose.  A line  was  then 
drawn  round  the  wax,  and  the  operator  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  off  as  much  skin  as  it 
covered,  leaving  undivided  a small  slip  be- 
tween the  eyes,  which  slip  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve, and  does  preserve,  the  circulation,  till 
an  union  has  taken  place  between  the  old  and 
newly  removed,  or  shifted  parts.  The  piece 
thus  cut  out  was  shaped  very  much  like  the 
club  on  cards,  or  rather  like  the  heart,  if  the 
heart  had  the  club’s  handle.  The  stump  of 
the  nose  was  next  pared  or  made  raw,  and, 
immediately  behind  the  edges  of  this  raw  part, 
a slight  incision  was  made  through  the  skin, 
and  continued  round  and  below  the  nostrils, 
till  the  cut  encircled  the  whole  base  of  the 
nose,  or  what  had  been  the  site  of  the  nose, 
excepting  at  the  slip  of  scalp  between  the  eyes. 
The  skin  dissected  from  the  forehead  was  now 
brought  down,  and,  being  twisted  half  round, 
its  edges  were  inserted  all  round  into  the  inci- 
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sion,  so  that  a nose  was  formed  with  a double 
hold  above,  and  with  the  basis  of  the  nostrils 
or  wings,  and  of  the  septum,  fixed  below  in  the 
incision.  < A little  terra  japonica  (an  astringent 
substance  resembling  common  earth)  was  then 
softened  with  water,  and  being  spread  on  slips 
of  cloth,  five  or  six  of  these  were  placed  over 
each  other  to  secure  the  joining.  No  other 
dressing  but  this  cement  was  used,  and  now 
the  operation  was  finished. 

The  same  application  was  kept  at  the  parts 
for  four  days  afterwards,  during  which  time 
the  patient  was  made  to  lie  on  his  back.  A 
new  dressing,  consisting  of  cloths  dipped  in 
ghee  (a  kind  of  butter),  was  substituted  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  bits  of 
soft  cloth  were  put  into  the  nostrils,  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  open.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
day,  the  knife  was  again  slightly  used  to  di- 
vide slips  of  skin,  and  made  little  improvements 
on  the  cut  of  the  new  nose,  which  is,  however, 
only  occasionally  requisite.  The  scar  on  the 
forehead,  meanwhile,  was  healing  rapidly. 
After  a time,  the  new  nose  was  perfectly  se- 
cure, and  looked  nearly  as  well  as  the  natural 
one.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  man  could 
take  snuff,  snort  like  a grampus,  and  turn  up 
his  nose  with  the  best. 

This  operation,  as  performed  by  the  brick- 
makers  of  India,  is  almost  always  successful. 
Nor  is  there  any  wonder  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  the  Hindoos  only  take  advantage  skilfully 
of  powers  implanted  by  nature  in  the  system, 
though  we  must  admit  a great  deal  of  credit  is 
due  to  them  for  recognising  these  so  early. 
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while  nations  more  favourably  placed  remained 
blind  to  them.  The  power  of  reunion,  inherent 
in  divided  portions  of  animal  bodies,  is  exem- 
plified in  a thousand  familiar  ways.  The  sides 
of  a deep  cut  readhere,  a fractured  bone  re- 
unites, and,  in  short,  almost  every  tissue  of  the 
body  is  seen  daily  to  possess  the  power  in 
question.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
these  cases  parts  are  only  reunited  that  were 
once  united  before.  Look,  then,  at  the  ampu- 
tating of  a limb,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
adhesive  power  is  not  exerted  only  in  such 
cases.  To  form  a fleshy  stump,  when  a limb 
is  taken  off,  two  flaps  of  flesh  are  crossed  over 
the  end  of  the  divided  bone,  and  they  cohere 
readily,  though  they  never  touched  each  other 
before.  The  idea  of  making  a new  nose  is 
formed  upon  a correct  appreciation  of  this 
principle,  and  a daring  application  of  it.  The 
adhesion  depends  immediately  or  proximately 
on  the  effusion  of  a fluid*  which  every  wound, 
in  a healthy  state,  pours  out  from  its  surface, 
and  which  is  generally  called  coagulable 
lymph.  This  lymph  becomes  vascular ; that 
is  to  say,  vessels  (blood-vessels  and  others) 
shoot  into  it  from  the  surfaces  whence  it  is 
effused  ; and  thus,  when  poured  from  two  raw 
surfaces  in  juxtaposition,  it  speedily  becomes 
a living  bond  of  connection  between  them,  or, 
in  other  words,  makes  them  one  living  whole 
by  uniting  vessels  from  each,  and  shooting 
vessels  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

Having,  we  hope,  made  the  principle  clear 
upon  which  the  restoration  of  noses,  or  the 
junction  of  any  parts  of  living  bodies,  depends. 
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we  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Rhino- 
plastic , as  it  is  scientifically  called,  or  nose- 
making  operation,  as  performed  in  this  country 
on  various  occasions  with  success.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  performances  of  this  kind  in  Bri- 
tain was  that  of  Mr.  Carpue,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  who  restored  a * rudder,’  as 
Hudibras  calls  it,  to  the  face  of  a military 
gentleman  sent  home  from  the  wars  minus  that 
very  useful  appendage.  The  mode  which  Mr. 
Carpue  pursued  will  serve  us  as  an  example, 
and  it  was  this  : — A plaster  mould  was  made 
of  a well- shaped  nose,  and  this  was  fitted  on 
the  rim  of  the  missing  feature.  The  surface  of 
the  mould  was  then  measured  by  means  of 
paper,  and  by  carrying  the  paper  shape  to  the 
forehead,  the  part  to  be  cut  out  was  marked  off. 
An  incision  was  next  made,  and  the  piece 
scalped  off,  leaving  only  a connecting  strip 
between  the  eyes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
circulation.  Slight  and  continuous  incisions 
were  now  made  on  each  side  of  the  nose  and 
upper  lip,  into  which  the  edges  of  the  scalp 
were  inserted,  and  kept  there.  The  nostrils 
were  made  afterwards.  In  three  months  after 
this  operation,  the  new  nose  was  so  completely 
formed  and  healed,  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guishable from  a natural  one,  and  the  cuticle 
of  the  forehead  was  also  quite  restored.  The 
patient  had  not  a day’s  illness,  and  suffered 
little  pain  or  inconvenience. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  operation  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  so  long  practised  in  India, 
with  the  exception,  if  we  understand  the  de- 
scription rightly,  that  no  small  holes  were  left 
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at  first  for  the  nostrils,  as  in  the  bookmaker's 
manufacture.  This,  however,  is  a trifling 
distinction.  The  credit  of  the  mode  is  essen- 
tially due  to  Hindoo  surgery,  or  rather  to  the 
Hindoo  brickmakers.  On  numerous  other 
occasions  besides  the  onS  referred  to,  the  like 
success  has  attended  the  operation,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  old  Taliacotius,  though 
that  learned  man  operated  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner.  He  cut  a piece  of  skin  from 
the  arm  or  shoulder  to  make  a new  nose,  and 
this  way  also  was  often  successful.  In  most 
cases  operated  on  in  Britain,  disease,  and  not 
accident  as  in  Mr.  Carpue’s  case,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  nasal  deficiency ; yet  the  restora- 
tion has  been  equally  complete.  Air.  Liston, 
the  well-known  surgeon,  has  repeatedly  per- 
formed the  operation.  He  latterly  adopted  a 
plan  slightly  different  from  the  Hindoo  one. 
Instead  of  taking  from  the  brow  the  slip  of 
skin  for  the  septum  or  division  between  the 
nostrils,  he  cut  it  separately  from  the  upper 
lip,  and  turned  it  up.  The  loss  of  the  septum, 
while  the  rest  of  the  nose  remains,  is  a com- 
mon occurrence,  and  may  be  easily  remedied 
by  a slip  from  the  upper  lip  in  Mr.  Liston’s 
way.  In  performing  the  Rhino-plastic  opera- 
tion, British  surgeons  use  stitches,  which  hold 
the  parts  nicely  together  till  they  cohere.  The 
most  of  the  cases  operated  on  in  this  country 
have  been  completely  successful. 

Even  where  the  nasal  destruction  (arising 
generally  from  disease  of  the  bones)  has  been 
so  complete  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  repair  it 
by  the  operation  described,  it  is  possible  to  (to 
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& great  deal  for  the  restoration  to  the  sufferer, 
of  all  the  comforts  that  attend  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a nose.  Witness  the  following  case. 
There  was  some  years  since  presented,  to  the 
London  Medical  society,  a deaf  man,  in  whom 
disease  had  entirely  destroyed  the  nose,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  the  palate  (roof  of  the 
mouth),  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  of 
the  jaw-bone  ; exposing  the  tongue,  and  taking 
the  power  of  speech  from  this  unfortunate 
being,  who  was  almost  too  ghastly  an  object 
to  be  looked  at.  He  himself  contrived  a reme- 
dy for  much  of  this  suffering,  by  fashioning  a 
wooden  nose,  a false  palate,  and  other  appara- 
tus, with  the  combined  aid  of  which  he  could 
not  only  speak  distinctly,  but  could  appear, 
with  comfort  to  himself  and  others,  in  society. 
The  nose  was  fastened  on  his  face  by  means 
of  a pair  of  imitation  spectacles  rivetted  into 
it,  and  which  were  fastened  round  -the  head. 

Such  are  cases  of  nasal  deficiencies  supplied; 
and,  while  on  this  subject,  we  may  also  advert 
shortly  to  nasal  superfluities — an  equally  trou^ 
blesome  affair.  Carbuncles,  as  the  deep-red 
excrescences  which  fix  themselves  on  the  nose 
are  called,  are  unfortunately  by  no  means  un- 
common. But  they,  too,  are  remediable  by 
art.  They  have  in  many  instances  been  en- 
tirely removed,  and  the  nose,  which  they  had 
disfigured,  been  pared  down  to  a seemly  and 
respectable  bulk.  It  is  true  that  these  car- 
buncles sometimes  , return  ; but,  in  general, 
they  do  not.  Nature  likes  to  see  men's  noses 
of  a natural  size ; and  if  they  have  been  unna- 
tural in  bulk,  and  are  again  rectified,  she 
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strives  to  keep  them  so,  having  no  wish  that 
her  children  should  go  about  with  ugly  faces. 
In  fact,  there  is  almost  nothing  that  nature 
will  not  do  in  healing  and  remedying  what  has 
gone  amiss  in  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  if  she  be 
taken  on  her  right  side.  Observe,  for  example, 
what  she  did  for  a young  carpenter  once,  who 
was  working  about  the  county  buildings  of 
Edinburgh.  Having  unfortunately  chopped 
off  his  finger,  he  ran  away  directly  to  a sur- 
geon to  have  the  stump  dressed.  The  surgeon 
asked  for  the  amputated  piece  ; it  was  sought  . 
and  found  on  the  floor  where  the  lad  had  been 
working ; it  was  stitched  on,  grew  together, 
and  the  youth  had  a complete  hand  for  life. 
This  is  fact,  and  must  be  remembered  as  so  by 
many.  So  much  for  nature’s  restoring,  heal- 
ing, and  reuniting  powers.  Henceforth  let  no 
man  want  a nose  or  lose  a finger,  until  he  has 
tried  to  repossess  himself  of  them  by  taking 
nature’s  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  a right 
way. 


Wellcome  Li 
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